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| BOOK XIII. 
Containing the Space of tauelue Days. 
_ " CHAP. ie: 
An Invocation. 


ff TOME, bright Love of Fame, inſpire my clowing 


/ breaſt! Not thee I call, who, over ſwelling tides 
of blood and tears, doſt bear the hero on to glory, while 
ſighs of millions waft his ſpreading fails ; but thee, fair, 
gentle maid, whom Menefs, happy nymph, firſt on the 


banks of Hebrus did produce: thee! whom Mzonia 
educated, whom Mantua charmed, and who, on that fair 


hill which overlo#ks the proud metropolis of Britain, 
fat'ft, with thy Milton, ſweetly tuning the heroic lyre! 


fill my raviſhed fancy with the hopes of charming ages 
yet to come. Foretel me, that ſome tender maid, whoſe 


grandmother is yet unborn, hereafter, when, under the 
fictious name of Sophia, ſhe reads the real worth which 
once exiſted in my Charlotte, ſhall, from her ſympathetic 
breaſt, ſend forth the heaving ſigh ! Do thou teach me 
not only to foreſee, but to enjoy, - nay, even to feed on 


future praiſe! Comfort me by a ſolemn aſſurance, that 


when the little parlour, in which I ſit at this inſtant, ſhall 
be reduced to a worſe-furniſhed box, I ſhall be read, with 


honour, by thoſe who never knew nor ſaw me, and whom 


I ſhall neither know nor ſee! | 
And thou! much plumper dame, whom no airy forms 
nor phantoms of imagination clothe; whom the well- 


| ſeaſoned beef, and pudding, richly ſtained with plumbs, 


delight; thee, I call: of whom, in a Treckſchuyte in 


- ſome Dutch canal, the fat ufrow gelt, impregnated by 


a jolly merchant of Amſterdam, was delivered: in 
Grub-ftreet ſchool didft thou ſuck in the elements of thy 


_ _ erudition. Here haſt thou, in thy maturer age, taught 
poetry to tickle not the fancy, but the pride of the patron. 


Comedy from thee learns a grave and ſolemn air; while 
| A 2 | | ; 


— Ab Wer. 


men for their art, or to deteſt them for their cunning in 
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_ 
tragedy ſtorms loud, and rends the affrighted theatres 


with its thunder. To ſoothe thy wearied limbs in flum- 
ber, Alderman Hiſtory tells his tedious tale; and again 
to awaken thee, Monſieur Romance performs his ſurpri- 
ſing tricks of dexterity. Nor leſs thy well-fed bookſeller 
obeys thy influence. By thy advice, the heavy, unread, 
folio lump, which long had dozed on the duſty ſhelf, 
peacemealed into numbers, runs nimbly through the 
nation. Inſtructed by thee, ſome books, like quacks, 
impoſe on the world by promiſing wonders ; while others 
turn beaux, and truſt all their merits to a gilded outfide. - 

Come, thou jolly ſubſtance, with thy ſhining face, Keep _ 
back thy inſpiration, but hold forth thy tempting re- 
wards ; thy ſhining, chinking heap; thy quickly con- 
vertible bank-bill, big with unſeen riches ; thy often 


varying flock ; the warm the comfortable houſe ; and, | 


laſtly, a fair portion of that bounteous mother, whoſe 
flowing breaſts yield redundant ſuſtenance for all her nu- 
merous offspring, did not ſome too greedily and wantonly 
drive their brethren from the teat. Come, thou! and 
if I am too taſteleſs of the valuable treaſures, warm my 
heart with the tranſporting thought of conveying them 
to others. Tell me that, through thy bounty, the prat- 


ling babes, whoſe innocent play hath often been inter- ; | 


rupted by my labours, may one time be amply reward- 
ed for them. . 
And now this ill yoked pair, this lean ſnadow, and 


this fat ſubſtance, have prompted me to write, whoſe 


aſſiſtance ſhall T invoke to dire& my pen? 
Firſt, Genius! thou gift of Heaven; without whoſe _ 

aid, in yain we ftruggle againſt the ſtream of nature. 

Thou, who doſt ſow the generous feeds which, art nou- 


'Tiſhes, and brings to perfection; do thou kindly take 


me by the hand, and lead me through all the mazes, the 
winding labyrinths of nature. Initiate me into all thoſe 
myſteries which profane eyes never beheld. Teach me 


(which to thee is no difficult talk ) to know mankind bet- 
ter than they know themſelves. Remove that miſt which 


dims the intelle&s of mortals, and cauſes them to adore 
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deceiving others, when / they are, in reality, the obje&ts | 
only of ridicyle for decciving themſelves. Strip off the 
thin diſguiſe of wiſdom from ſelf. conceit, of plenty from 
avarice, and of glory from ambition. Come, thou, that 
haſt inſpired thy Ariſtophanes, thy Lucian, thy Cer- 
vantes, thy Rabelais, thy Moliere, thy Shakeſpear, thy 
Swift, thy Marivaux, fill my pages with humour; till 
mankind learn the good nature to laugh only at the 
follies of others, and the humility to grieve at their 


And thou, almoſt the conſtant attendant on true ge- 
nius, Humanity! bring all thy tender ſenſations. If 
thou haſt already diſpoſed of them all between thy Allen 
and thy Lyttleton, ſteal them a little while from their 
boſoms. Not without theſe the tender ſcene is painted. 
From theſe alone proceed the noble difintereſted friendſhip, 
the melting love, the generous ſentiment, the ardent 
gratitude, the ſoft compaſſion, the candid opinion; and 
all thoſe ſtrong energies of a good mind, which fill the” 
moiſtened eyes with tears, the glowing cheeks with 
blood, and ſwell the heart with tides of grief, joy, and 
benevolence ! e 8125 | 
And thou, O Learning | (for, without thy aſſiſtance, 
nothing pure, nothing correct, can genius produce,) do 
thou guide my pen. Thee! in thy favourite fields, 
where the limpid, gently-rolling Thames waſhes the 
Etonian Banks, in early youth I have worſhipped. To 
thee, at-thy birchen altar, with true Spartan devotion, 
I have facrificed my blood. Come, then, and from thy 
vaſt Juxuriant ſtores, in long antiquity piled up, pour 
forth the rich profuſion. Open thy Mzonian and thy 
Mantuan coffers, with whatever elle includes thy philo- 
ſophic, thy poetic, and thy hiftorical trezſures ; whe- 


ther with Greek or Roman characters thou hait choſen _ 


to inſcribe the ponderous cheſts; give me awhile that 
key to all thy trraſures, which to thy Warburton thou 
haſt entruſted. = | 
Laſtly, come Experience, long converſant with the 
wiſe, the good, the learned, and the polite. Nor with, 
them only, but with every kind of character, from the. 
: ATC. 3 
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miniſter, at his levee, to the bailiff in his ſpunging-houſle ; 
from the dutches at her drum, to the landlady behind 
her bar. From thee only can the manners of mankind be 
known; to which the recluſe pedant, however great his 
2 or extenſive his learning may be, hath ever been a 
| ranger. | | 
I: —— all theſe, and more, if poſſible; for arduous is 
the taſk I have undertaken ; and, without all your aſ- 
ſiſtance, will, I find, be too heavy for me to ſupport. 
But, if you all ſmile on my labours, I hope ſtill to bring 
them to a happy concluſion. 25 7 
%%»... 8 | 

Hhat befel Mr. Jones on his arrival in London. 
HE learned Dr. Miſaubin uſed to ſay, that the proper 
| direction to him was, to Dr. Miſaubin, in the world; 

intimating, that there were few people in it to whom his 
great reputation was not known, And, perhaps, upon 2 
very Nice examination into the matter, we ſhall find that 
this circumſtance bears no inconſiderable part among the 
many bleſſings of grandeur. *— 

- The great happineſs of being known to poſterity, with 
the hopes of which we ſo delighted ourſelves in the pre- 
.ceding chapter, is the portion of few. To have the ſe- 
veral elements which compoſe our names, as Sydenham 
expreſſes it, repeated a thouſand years hence, is a gift 
beyond the power of title and wealth; and is ſcarce to 
be purchaſed, unleſs by the ſword and the pen. But to 
avoid the ſcandalous imputation, while we yet live, of 
being one whom nobody knows—a ſcandal, by the bye, 
as old as the days of Homer*—will always be the envied 

portion of thoſe who have a legal title either to honour 
or eſtate. 3 5 | 

From that figure, therefore, which the Iriſh peer, who 
brought Sophia to town, hath already made in this 
hiſtory, the reader will conclude, doubtleſs, it muſt 
have been an eaſy matter to have diſcovered his houſe in 
London, without knowing the particular ftreet or ſquare 
which he inhabited, ſince he muſt have been one whom 
every body knows. To ſay the truth, fo it would have 


See the ſecond Odyſſey, ver. 175. 


nd 


When, 


— 
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deen to any of thoſe tradeſmen wl are accuſtomed to at · 
tend the regions of the great; for the doors of the great 
are generally no leſs eaſy to find, than it is difficult to 
get entrance into them. But Jones, as well as Partridge, 
was an entire ſtranger in London; and as he happened 
to arrive firſt in a quarter of the town, the inhabitants 
of which have very little intercourſe with the houſe- 

holders of Hanover or Groſvenor Square, (for he entered 


| through Gray's Inn Lane,) ſo he rambled about ſome _ 


time before he could even find his way to thoſe happy 
manfions, where fortune ſegregates from the vulgar thoſe 
magnanimous heroes, the deſcendants of ancient Britons, 
Saxons, or Danes, whoſe anceftors, being born in better 
days, by ſundry kinds of merit, have entailed riches and 
bonour on their poſterity. > ES 2] | 
Jones being at length arrived at thoſe terreſtrial Elyſian 


fields, would now ſoon have diſcovered his lordſhip's: 


| manſion; but the peer unluckily quitted his former houſe 


when he went for Irelan.|; and as he was juſt entered 
into a new one, the fame of his equipage had not yet 
ſufficiently blazed in the neighbourhood : fo that after a 
ſucceſsleſs inquiry till the clock had ſtruck eleven, Jones, 
at laſt, yielded to the advice of Partridge, and retreated 
to the Bull and Gate in Holborn ; that being the inn 
where he firit alighted; and where he retired to enjoy that 
kind of repoſe which uſually attends perſons in his cir- 
cumſtances. | | | | | bf 8 3 
Early in the morning he again ſet forth in purſuit of 
Sopliia; and many a weary ſtep he took to no better 
purpoſe than before. At laſt, whether it was that for- 
tune relented, or whether it was no longer in her pow- 
er to diſappoint him, he came into the very ſtreet | 
| which was honoured by his lordſhip's reſidence; and 
7 2 directed to the houſe, he gave one gentle rap at the 
oor, | 
| The porter, who from the modeſty of the knock, had 
conceived no high idea of the perſon approaching, con- 
ceived but little better from the appearance of Mr. Jones, 
who was dreſſed in a ſuit of fuſtian, and had by his fide 
the weapon formerly purchaſed. of the ſerjeant; of which 


1 SIO] i . 
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though the blade might be compoſed of well- 


ſteel, the handle was compoſed only of braſs, and that 
none of the brighteſt. When Jones, therefore, inquired 
after the young lady who had come to town with his 


lordſhip, this tellow anſwered ſurily, that there were 


no ladies there. Jones then defired to fee the maſter. 


of the houſe ; but was informed that his lordſhip would 


ſee nobody that morning. And upon growing more 
| 3 the porter ſaid he had poſitive orders to let no 


perſon in. © But if you think proper, ſaid he, to leave 
your name, I will acquaint his lordſhip; and if you 


call another time, you ſhall know when he will ſee 


you.” 


-  -- Jones now declared, that he had very particular 'bu- 
ſineſs with the young lady, and could not depart with- 


out ſeeing her; upon which the porter, with no. very 
ble voice or aſpect, affirmed that there was no 


young lady in that houſe, and conſequently none could 
He ſee; adding, Sure you are the ſtrangeſt man I ever 


met with, for you will not take an anſwer!” 

I have often thought that, by the particular deſcrip- 
tion of Cerberus, the porter of hell, in the ſixth Æneid, 
Virgil might poſſibly intend to ſatirize the porters of the 


great men in his time; the picture, at leaft, reſembles _ 
thoſe who have the honour to attend at the doors of our 


great men. The er, in his lodge, anſwers exactly 
to Cerberus in his den ; and like him, muſt be appeaſed 
by a ſop, before acceſs can be gained to his maſter, 
Perhaps Jones might have ſeen him in that light, and 
have recollected the paſſage where the Sibyl, in order to 
procure an entrance for ZEneas, preſents the Keeper of 
the Stygian avenue with ſuch a ſop. Jones, in like 


manner, now began to offer a bribe tothe human Cerberus, 
_ which a footman overhearing, mſtantly advanced, and 


declared if Mr. Jones would give him the ſum propoſed, 


he would conduct him to the lady. Jones inſtantly agreed, 
and was forthwith conducted to the lodging of Mrs Fitz- 
patrick, by the very fellow who had attended the ladies 


thither the day before. 


Nothing more aggravates ill ſucceſs than the near ap · 


* 
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| | . 
. proach to good. The gameſter, who loſes his party at 
. Piquet by a ſingle point, laments his bad luck ten times 
as much as he who never came within a proſpect of the 


game. So in a lottery, the proprietors ot the next num 
bers to that which wins the great prize, are apt to ac- 
count themſelves much more unturtunate than their 


BE fellow ſufferers. In ſhort, theſe kind of bair-breath 
miſſings of happineſs, look like the inſults of Fortune, 


who may be conſidered as thus playing tricks with us, 
and wantonly diverting herſelf at our expence. 1 
Jones, who more than once already had experienced 
this frolick ſome diſpoſition of the heathen goddeſs, was 
now again doomed to be-tantalized in the ike manner: 
for he arrived at the door of Mrs. Fitzpatrick about ten 
minutes after the departure of Sophia. He now adgrefled | 
himſelf to the waiting woman belonging to Mrs. Fitz- 
atrick ; who told him the diſagreeable news, that_the 
ady was gone, but could not tell him whither : and the 
fame anſwer he afterwards received from Mrs. Fitzpa- 
trick herſelf. | For as that lady made no doubt but that 
Mr. Jones was a perſon detached from her uncle Wef- 


tern, in purſuit of his daughter, ſo ſhe was too generous 
$0 betray ders is 205 x 


Though Jones had never ſeen Mrs. Fitzpatrick, yet 
he had heard that a couſin. of Sophia was married to a 


| gentleman of that name. This, however, in the preſent 


tumult of his mind, never once recurred to his memory: 
but when the footman, who had conducted him from his- 
Jordſhip's, acquainted him with the great intimacy be- 
tween the ladies, and with their calling each other couſin, 


he then recollected the ſtory of the marriage which he had 


formerly heard; and as he was preſently convinced that 


this was the ſame woman, he became more ſurpriſed at 
the anſwer which he had received, and very earneſtly de- 


| fired leave to wait on the lady her ſelf, but ſhe as poſitively 


refuſcd him that honour. 25 ef Et, 
Jones, who, though he had never feen a court, was. 
better bred. than moſt who frequent it, was incapable 


of any rude or abrupt behaviour to a lady. When he 


had received, therefore, a peremptory denial, he retired, 
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for the preſent, ſaying to the waiting woman, that if this 
was an improper hour to wait on her lady, he would re- 
turn in the afternoon ; and that he then hoped to have 
the honour of ſeeing her. The civility with which he 
uttered this, added to the great comelineſs of his perſon, 
made an impreſſion on the waiting woman, and ſhe could 
not help anſwering, Perhaps, Sir, you may. Andy 
indeed, the afterwards ſaid every thing to her miſtreſs, 
which ſhe thought molt likely to prevail on her to admit 
a viſit from the handſome young gentleman; for ſo ſhe 
called him. „„ e 1 
Jones very ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that Sophia herſelf was 
now with her couſin, and was denied to him, which he 
imputed to her reſentment of what had happened at 
Upton. Having, therefore, e Partridge to pro- 

cure him lodgings, he remained all day in the ſtreet, 
watching the door where he thought his angel lay con- 
cealed; but no perſon did he ſee iflue forth, except a 
ſervant of the houſe; and in the evening he returned to 
pay his viſit to Mrs, Fitzpatrick, whick that good lady 
at laſt condeſcendedto admit. . i 
bere is a certain air of natural gentility, which it is 
neither in the power of dreſs to give, nor to conceal. 
Mr. Jones, as hath been before hinted, was poſſeſſed of 
this in a very eminent degree. He met, therefore, with 
a reception from the lady, ſomewhat different from what 
his apparel ſeemed to demand; and after he had paid her 
his proper reſpects, was deſired to fit down. „ 
The reader will not, I believe, be deſirous of knowing 
all the particulars of this converſation, which ended 
very little to the ſatis faction of poor Jones. For though 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick ſoon diſcovered the lover, (as all women 


have the eyes of hawks in thoſe matters,) yet ſhe (till 
thought it was ſuch a lover as a generous friend of the 
lady ſhould not betray her to. In ſhort, ſhe ſuſpected 
this was the very Mr. Blifil from whom Sophia had 
flown ; and all the anſwers which ſhe artfully drew from 
Mr. Jones, concerning Mr. Allworthy's family, confirm- 
ed her in this opinion. She therefore ſtrictly denied any 
knowledge concerning the place whither Sophia was gone 


— 
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nor could Jones obtain more than a permiſſion to wait 


| on her again the next evening. 


When Jones was departed, Mrs Fitzpatrick e 
nicated her ſuſpicion concerning Mr. Blifil to her maid; 
who anſwered, © Sure, Madam, he is too pretty a man, 
in my opinion, for any woman in the world to run away 
from. I had rather fancy it is Mr. Jones.'—* Mr. 
Jones | ſaid the lady; — Jones? For Sophia had not 
given the leaſt hint of any ſuch perſon in all their con- 


ver lation: but Mrs. Honour had been much more com- 
municative, and had acquainted her ſiſter Abigail with , 


the whole hiſtory of Jones, which this now again related 
to her miſtreſs. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick no ſooner received this information, 
than ſhe immediately agreed with the opinion of her 
maid ; and, what is very unaccountable, ſaw charms in 
the gallant, happy lover, which the had overlooked in 
the flighted ſquire. Betty, ſaid ſhe, you are certainly 
in the right: he is a very pretty fellow, and I dont 
wonder that my couſin's maid ſhould tell you ſo many 
women are fond of him. I am ſorry now I did not in- 
form him where my couſin was: and yet, if he be ſo 
terrible a rake as you tell me, it is a pity ſhe ſnould ever 
fee him any more; for what but her ruin can ha 
from marrying a rake and a beggar againſt ber father's 
conſent ? I proteſt, if he be ſuch a man as the wench de- 
ſeribed him to you, it is but an office of charity to keep 
ber from him; and J am ſure, it would be unpardona- 
ble in me to do otherwiſe, who have taſted ſo bin of 


= the misfortunes attending ſuch marriages. 


Here ſhe was interrupted by the arrival of a viſitor, 


4 which was no other than his lordſhip; and as nothing 
| paſſed at this viſit either new or extraordinary, or any 
ways material to this hiſtory, we ſhall here put an 1 to 


this r 
CHAP. II. 
A Projett of Mrs. Fitzpatrick ; aud ber Vift to Lag 
Bell lafton, 


HEN Mrs. Fitzpatick retired to reſt, her 
thoughts were entirely taken up by. her couſin 


* * ** 


did not appear to her one of thoſe methods: for as 


LY 
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Sophia and Mr. Jones. She was, indeed, a little offend- 
ed with the former, for the diſingenuity which ſhe now 
diſcovered : in which mediation ſhe had not long exer- 
ciſed her imagination, before the following conceit ſug- 
geſted itſelf : that could -ſhe poſſibly become the means 
of preſerving Sophia from this man, and of reſtoring her 
to her father, ſhe ſhould, in all human probability, by ſ@ 
great a ſervice to the family, reconcile to herſelf both her 
uncle and her aunt Weſtern. e 75 

As this was one of her moſt favourite wiſhes, ſo the 
hope of ſucceſs ſeemed ſo reaſonable, that nothing re- 


— 


mained but to conſider of proper methods to accompliſh 


her ſcheme. To attempt to reaſon the caſe with af 
etty 

had reported from Mrs. Honour, that Sophia had avide 
lent inclination to Jones, ſhe conceived, that to diſſuade 
her from the match was an endeavour of the ſame kind, 
as it would be very heartily and earneſtly to entreat a 
moth not to fly into a candle. 1 2 
If the reader will pleaſe to remember that the ac- 


quaintance which Sophia had with Lady Bellaſton, was 


contracted at the houſe of Mrs. Weſtern, and muft 
have grown at the very time when Mrs. Fitzpatrick lived 
with this latter lady, he will want no information, that 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick muſt have been acquainted. with her 
likewiſe. They were, beſides, both equally her diſ- 
tant relations. 5 . 

After much conſideration, therefore, ſhe reſolved to go 


| early in the morning to that lady, and endeavour to fee 


her, unknown to Sophia, and to acquaint her with the 
whole affair. For ſhe did not in the leaſt doubt, but 
that the prudent lady, who had often ridiculed romantic 
love, and indiſcreet marriages, in her converſation, would 
very readily concur in her ſentiments concerning this 
match, and would lend her utmoſt aſſiſtance to prevent it, 

This reſolution ſhe accordingly executed; and the next 
morning before the ſun ſhe huddled on her cloaths, and, 
at a very unfaſhionable, unſeaſonable, unviſitable hour, 


vent to Lady Bellaſton, to whom ſhe got acceſs, withoyt 


the leaſt knowledge or ſuſpicion of Sophia; who, though | 
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not aſleep, lay at that time awake in her bed, with Ho- | 
nour ſnoring by her fide. an 


Mrs. Fitzpatrick made many apologies for an early, 


abrupt viſit, at an hour when, ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſhould not 
have thought of diſturbing her ladyſhip, but upon buſi- 
neſs of the utmoſt conſequence. She then opened the 


i Whole affair, told all ſhe had heard from Betty, and did 


not forget the viſit which Jones had paid to herſelf the 
preceding evening. E e 
Lady Bellaſton anſwered with a ſmile—* Then you 
have ſeen this terrible man, Madam: pray, is he ſo very 
fine a figure as he is repreſented ? For Etoff entertained me 
laſt right almoſt two hours with him. The wench, I 
believe, is in love with him by reputation.* Here the 
reader will be apt to wonder ; but the truth is, that Mrs, 
Etoff, who had the honour to pin and'unpin the lady Bel- - 
laſton, had received complete information concerning the 
ſaid: Mr. Jones, and had faithfully conveyed the ſame to 
Her lady lait night (or rather that morning) while ſhe 
was undreſſing; on which account ſhe had been detained 
in her office above the ſpace of an hour and a half. | 
The lady, indeed, though generally well enough 
pleaſed with the narratives of Mrs. Etoff at thoſe ſeaſons, 
gave an extraordinary attention to her account of Jones, 
tor Honour haddeſcribed him as a very handſome fellow ; 
and Mrs. Etoff, in her hurry, added ſo much to the 
beauty of his. perſon in her report, that Lady Bellaſton 
began to conceive him to be a kind of miracle in nature. 
The curioſity which her woman had inſpired was now 
greatly increaſed by Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who ſpoke as much 


in the favour of the perſon of Jones as ſhe had before ſpoken _ 


indiſpraiſe of his birth, character, and fortune. 
When Lady Bellaſton had heard the whole, ſhe an- 
ſwered gravely—* Indeed, Madam, this is a matter of. 


great conſequence, Nothing can certainly be more com- 


mendable than the part you act; and Fſhall be very glad 
to have my ſhare in the preſervation of a young lady of 


ſo much merit, and for whom I have ſo much eſteem. 


* Doth not your ladyſhip think, ſays Mrs. Fitzpa- 


| trick eagerly, that it —_— the beſt way to write im- 


YoL. III. 
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mediately to my — and acquaint him where my 


couſin is ?? 
Te lady pondered a little zupon this, and thus an- 


tern hath deſcribed her brother to me to be ſuch a brute, 
that I cannot conſent to put any woman under his power 


who hath eſcaped from it. I have heard that he behaved 


like a monſter to his own wife; for he is one of thoſe 
wretches who think they have a right to tyrannize over 
us; and from ſuch I ſhallever eſteem it the cauſe of my 
ſex to reſcue any woman who is ſo unfortunate as to be 


under their power. The buſineſs, dear couſin, will be 


only to keep Miſs Weſtern from ſeeing this young fellow, 


ſwered—* Why, no, Madam; I think not. Di Weſ- 


. 


till the good company, which ſhe will have an opportu- 


nity of meeting here, give her a properer turn. 

6 Tf he ſhould find her out, Madam, anſwered the 
other, your ladyſhip may be aſſured he will leave _— 
Renton to come at her. 

But, Madam, replied the lady, it is impoſſible he 
Gould come here; though, indeed, it is poſſible he may 


get ſome intelligence where ſhe is, and then may lurk 


about the houſe: I wiſh, therefore, I knew his perſon. 


Is there no way, Madam, by which I could have a fight 


of him? For otherwiſe, you know, couſin, - ſhe may 


contrive to {ee him here without my knowledge. Mrs. 


Fitzpatrick anſwered, that he had threatened her with 


another viſit that afternoon ; and that if her Jadyſhip 


pleaſed to do her the honour of calling upon her then, 
ſhe would hardly fail of ſeeing him between fix and ſeven ; 
and if he came earlier, ſhe would by ſome means or other 


detain him till her ladyſhip's arrival. Lady Bellaſton re- 


plied, ſhe womd come the moment ſhe could get from 


; Pinner, which ſhe ſuppoſed would be by ſeven at fartheſt; 


r that it was abſolutely neceſſary, ſhe ſhould be ac. 


Tae with his perſon. Upon my word, Madam, 


ys ſhe, it was very good to take this care of Miſs Wel- 


tern; but common humanity, as well as regard to our fa- 


mily, x requires it of us both; for it would be a dreadful 


BR. match indeed. | 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick failed not to o make» proper return 
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to the compliment which Lady Bellaſton had beſtowed 
on her als ; and, after ſome little immaterial conver- 
ſation, withdrew ; and gettipg as faſt as ſhe could into 
her chair, unſeen by Sophia or Honour, returned home. 

; CHAP. IV. 5546 
85 a Which confiſts of viſitiinng. 
R. JONES had walked within fight of a certain door 


I # during the whole day; which, though one of the 


ſhorteſt, appeared to him to be one of the longelt in- the 


1 pi whole year. At length the clock having ſtruck five, he 


returned to Mrs. Fitzpatrick 5 who, though it was a full 


hour earlier than the decent time of viſiting, received 


him very civilly; but ill perſiſted in her ignorance con- 
cerning Sophia. Z PZ 

Jones, in aſking for his angel, had dropped the word 
' couſin ; upon which Mrs. Fitzpatrick ſaid—* Then, Sir, 
you know we are related; and as we are, you will per- 
mit me tlie right of inquiring into the particulars of 


good while, and at laſt anſwered, he had a conſiderable 
ſum of money of her's in his hands, which he defired to 
deliver to her. He then produced the pocket book, and 

acquainted Mrs. Fitzpatrick with the contents, and with 
the method in which they came into his hands, He had 
ſcarce finiſhed his ſtory, when a violent noiſe ſhook the 
| whole houſe, To attempt to deſcribe this noiſe to thoſe 
who have heard it, would be in yainz and to aim at giv- 
ing any idea of it to thoſe who have never heard the like, 
would be ſtill more vain: for it may be truly ſaid — 


Non acuta 


Fs Sic geminant Corrybantes rn. 
The prieſts of Cybelle do not fo rattle their ſounding braſs. 

In ſhort, a footman knocked, or rather thundered at the 
door. Jones was a little ſurpriſed at the ſound, having 
never heard it before ; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick very calmly 
ſaid, that as ſome company were coming, ſhe could not 
make him any anſwer now: but if he plealed to ſtay 
till they were gone, ſhe intimated ſhe had ſomething. to 


”— 
2 


3 


by 
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The door of the room now flew open; and, after puſh- 


- Ing in her hoop ſideways before her, entered Lady Bel- 


laſton; who, having firſt made a very low curtſey to 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and as low a one to Mr. Jones, was 
uſhered to the upper end of the room. 
Me mention thele minute matters for the ſake of ſome 
country ladies of our acquaintance, who think it con- 
_ trary to the rules of modeſty to bend their knees to a 
The company were hardly well ſettled before the ar- 
rival of the peer lately mentioned cauſed a freſh diſturb» 
ance, and a repetition of ceremonials. Jn | 
- Theſe being over, the converſation began to be (as the 
phraſe is) extremely brilliant. However, as nothing 
paſſed in it which can be thought material to this hiſj- 
tory, or, indeed, very material in itſelf, I ſhall omit the 
relation; the rather, as I have known ſome very fine, 
lite converſation, grow extremely dull, when tran- 
ſcribed into books, or repeated on the ſtage. © Indeed, 
this mental repaſt is a dainty, of which thoſe who are 
excluded from polite aſſemblies, muſt be contented to re- 
main as ignorant as they muſt of the ſeveral dainties of 
French cookery, which are ſerved only at the tables of 
the great. To ſay the truth, as neither of theſe are 
adapted to every taſte, they might both be often thrown 
away on the vulgar. _ 5 5 e 
Poor Jones was rather a ſpectator of this elegant ſcene, 


than an actor in it; for though, in the ſhort interval be- 


fore the peer's arrival, Lady Bellaſton firſt, and after- 
wards Mrs. Fitzpatrick, had addreſſed ſome of their 
diſcourſe to him; yet no ſooner was the noble. lord en- 
tered, than he engroſſed the whole attention of the two 
ladies to himſelf; and as he took no more notice of 
Jones than if no ſuch perſon had been preſent, unleſs by 
now and then ſtaring at him, his, ladies followed the ex- 
ample. | | | 

| T he company had now ſtaid ſo long, that Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick plainly perceived they all deſigned to ſtay out 
each other; She therefore reſolved to rid herſelf of Jones, 
he being the viſitant to whom ſhe thought the leaſt cere- 
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mony was due. Taking therefore an opportunity of 4 
ceſſation of chat, ſhe addreſſed herſelf gravely to him, 
and ſaĩd Sir, I ſhall not poſſibly be able to give you 
an anſwer to- night, as to that buſineſs: but if you pleaſe. 
to leave word where I may fend to you to-morrow—" _ 

Jones had natural but not artificial good breeding. 
Inſtead, therefore, of communicating the ſecret of his 
ings to a ſervant, he acquainted the lady herſelf 


= with it particularly, and ſoon after very ceremoniouſiy 


withdrew. : ES (2, 
He was no ſooner gone, than the great perſonages who 
had taken no notice of him preſent, began to take much 
notice of him in his abſence ; but if the reader hath al- 
ready excuſed us from relating the more brilliant part of 
this converſation, he will ſurely be very ready to excuſe the 
repetition of what may be called vulgar abufe : though 
perhaps it may be material to our hiftory to mention an 
obſervation of Lady Bellaſton, who took her leave in a 


few minutes after him; and then ſaid to Mrs. Fitzpa- 


trick, at her departure I am fatisfied on the account 
of my couſin; ſhe can be in no danger from this fellow. 

Our hiſtory ſhall follow the example of Lady Bellaſ- 
ton, and take leave of the preſent company, which was 
now reduced to two perſons; between whom, as nothing 
paſſed which in the leaſt concerns us or our readers, we 
ſhall not ſuffer ourſelves to be diverted by it from mat- 
ters which muſt ſeem of more conſequence to all thoſe 
who are at all intereſted in the affairs of our hero. | 

at CHAT. V. 

An Adventure which happened to Mr. Jones at his 
Lodgings ; with ſome Account of a young Gentleman who 
lodged there, and of the Miſtreſs of the Houſe and her two 
Daughters, ' | „ „ 
HE next morning, as early as it was decent, Jones 


> attended at Mrs, Fitzpatrick's door, where he was 


anſwered, that the lady was not at home; an anſwer 
which ſurpriſed him the more, as he had walked back- 


5 wards and forwards in the ſtreet from break of day; and 
if ſhe had gone out, he muſt have ſeen her. This an- 
ſwer, however, he was obliged to receive ; and not on - 


B 3 


lady had complied in making that promiſe, to which we 


- we ſha 
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lady's honour, inſiſted that the ſhould not ſee Mr. Jones 
(whom he looked on as a ſcrub) any more; and the 


now ſee her ſo ſtrictly adhere. _ | N 
But as our gentle reader may poſſibly have a bettes 


* \ $4 
* 15 J 


opinion of the young gentleman than her ladyſhip, and 
may even have ſome concern, ſhould it be apprehended 
that during this unhappy ſeparation from Sophia, he 
took up his reſidence either at an inn, or in the ſtreet, 

f now give an account of his lodging, which was 


Indeed in a very reputable houſe, and in a very good 
part of the town. | | 


Mr. Jones, then, had often heard Mr. Allworthy 
mention the gentlewoman at whole houſe he uſed to lodge 
when he was in town. This perſon, who as Jones like- 
Wiſe knew, lived in Bond-Street, was the widow of a 
clergyman, and was left by him at his.deceaſe m poſ- 


ſeſſion of two daughters, and of a complete ſet of manu- | 


ſeript ſermons, | . i | 
f theſe two daughters, Nancy, the elder, was now 


arrived at the age of ſeventeen ; and Betty, the younger, 


at that of ten. ; ; 5 , EE, 3 
Hither Jones had diſpatched Partridge, and in this 
houſe he was provided with a room for himſelf in- the ſe- 


cond floor, and with one for Partridge in the fourth. 


The firſt floor was inhabited by one of thoſe young 
gentlemen who, in the laſt age, were called men of wit 
and pleaſure, about town; and properly enough ; for as 
men are uſually denominated from their buſineſs or pro- 
feſſion, ſo pleaſure may be ſaid to have been the only 
buſineſs or profeſſion of thoſe gentlemen to whom Fortune 
had made all uſeful occupations unneceſſary. Play- 
houſes, coffee-houſes, and taverns, were the ſcenes of 
their rendezvous. Wit and humour were the entertain- 


ments of their looſer hours; and love was the buſineſs of 
their more ſerious moments. Wine and the Mules son- 
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ſpired to kindle the brighteſt flames in their breaſts; nor 
<a they only admire, but ſome were able to clerics 


the beauty they admired, and all to judge of the merit 


of ſuch compoſitions. - ty | 
Such, therefore, were properly called the men of wit 
and pleaſure: but I queſtion whether the ſame appella- 
tion may with the fame propriety be given to thoſe 


1 | young genflemen of our fimes, who have the ſame am- 


bition to be diſtinguiſhed for parts. Wit certainly they 


; have nothing to do with. To give them their due, they 


ſoar a ſtep higher than their predeceſſors, and may be 
called men of wiſdom and vertu: (take heed you do not 
read virtue.) Thus at an age when the gentlemen above- 
mentioned employed their time in toaſting the charms of 
a woman, or in making ſonnets in her praiſe; in giving 
their opinion of a play at the theatre, or of a poem at. 
Will's o Button's; theſe gentlemen are conſidering of 

methods to. bribe a corporation, or meditating ſpeeches 


for the Houſe of Commons, or rather for the magazines. 


But the ſcience of gaming is that which above all others. 
employs their thoughts. . 
 Thele are the ſtudies of their graver hours; while for 
their amuſements they have the vaſt circle of connoĩſ- 
ſeurſhip, painting, muſic, ſtatuary, and natural philo- 
ſophy, or rather un ꝛatural; which deals in the wonder - 
ful and knows nothing of Nature, except her monſters 
and imperfections. a SE, ns 0 
When Jones had ſpent the whole day in vain inquiries 
after Mrs. Fitzpatrick,” he returned at laſt diſconſolate 
to. his apartment. Here, while he was venting his grief 
in private, he heard a violent uproar below ſtairs; and 


ſoon after a female voice begged him for Heaven's lake 


to come and prevent murder.” Jones, who was never 


| backward on any occaſion to help the diſtrefſed, immedi- 


ately ran down ſtairs; when ſtepping into the dining 
room, - whence all the noiſe iſſued, he beheld the young 


_ gentleman of wiſdom and vertu, juſt before mentioned, 


pinned cloſe to the wall by his footman, and a young 


woman ſtanding by wringing her hands, and crying out 
He will be. murdered, he will be murdered!* And 


ꝗ—— 
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indeed the poor gent leman ſeemed in ſome danger of be · 
ing choaked; when Jones flew haſtily to his aſſiſtance, 
and ſecured him, juſt as he was breathing his laſt, from 
the unmerciful cjutches of the enemy. Eo - 
Though the fellow had received many kicks and cuffs 
from the little gentleman,' who had more ſpirit than 
ſtrength, he made it a kind of ſcruple of conſcience to 
ſtrike his maſter, and would have contented himſelf with 
only choaking him; but towards Jones he bore.no ſuch 
reſpe& : he no ſooner, therefore, found himſelf a little 


roughly handled by his new antagonift, than he gave 


him one of thoſe punches in the guts, which, though 
the ſpectators at Broughton's ampitheatre have ſuch ex- 
quiſite delight in ſeeing them, convey but very little 
pleaſure in the feeling. | OL 
IT be luſty youth had no fooner received this blow, 

than he meiſitated a moſt grateful return: and now en- 


ſued a combat between Jones and the footman, which 
was very fierce, but ſhort; for this fellow was no more 


able to contend with Jones, than his maſter had before 

been to contend with him. 1 1 OF ee 
And now Fortune, according to her uſual cuſtom, re- 

verſed the face of affairs. The former victor lay breath- 


leis on the ground, and the vanquiſhed gentleman had 


recovered breath enough to thank Mr. Jones for his ſea- 
fonable aſſiſtance. He received likewiſe the hearty 
thanks of the young woman preſent, who was, indeed, 
2 8 than Miſs Nancy, the eldeſt daughter of the 
oute. | EE : . 
The footman having now recovered his legs, ſhook 
his head at Jones, and with a ſagacious look cried—* O 


: d—n' me, I Ii have nothing more to do with you; 
have been upon the ſtage, or I'm damnably miſtaken!* 


and indeed we may forgive this his ſuſpicion ;. for fuch 
was the agility and ſtrength of our hero, that he was, 


perhaps, a match for one of the firſt-rate boxers, and 


could, with great eaſe, have beaten all the muffled * 
graduates of Mr. Broughton's ſchool. 


® Len polterity ſhould be puzzled. by this epithet, 1 thiak 
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The maſter, foaming with wrath, ordered his man 


immediately to ſtrip ; to which the latter very readily 


agreed, on condition of receiving his wages. This 
condition was preſently complicd with, and the fellow 
was diſcharged. „ 2 By | + (OE 

And now the young gentleman whoſe name was 


Nightingale, ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that his deliverer ſhould 

take part of a bottle of wine with him; to which Jones, 
after much entreaty, conſented; though. more out of 
complaiſance than inclination; for the uneaſineſs of his 


mind fitted him very little tor converſation at this time. 
Miſs Nancy, likewiſe, who was the only female then in 


the houſe, her mamma and fiſter being both gone to the 


play, condeſcended to favour them with her company. 
When the bottle and glaſſes were on the table, the 

gentleman began to relate the occaſion of the preceding. 

diſturbance. | | 


I hope, Sir, ſaid he to Jones, you will not, from. 
this accident, conclude, that I make a cuſtom of ſtriking) 


my ſervants; for I aſſure you this is the firſt time I have 


been guilty of it in my remembrance; and I have paſſed 
by many provoking faults in this very fellow, before he 


could provoke me to this; but when you hear what 
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hath happened this evening, you will, I believe, think 


me exculable. I happened to come home ſeveral hours 
before my uſual time, when I found four gentlemen of 
the cloth at whiſt at my fire; and my Hoyle, Sir—my 
belt Hoyle, which coſt me a guinea, lying open on the 


| nw to explain it by an advertiſement which was publiſhed' 


February 1, 1747. 3s. 
r. Broughton propoſes, with proper aſſiſtants, to open 


an ee E his houſe in the Hay-market, for the inſtruction 


of thoſe who are willing to be initiated in the myſtery of boxing 
where the whole theory and practice of that truly Briti i art, 
with all the various ſtops, blows, croſs-buttocks, &c. incident 


to combatants, will be fully taught and explained; and that 


perſons of quality and diſtinction may not be deterred rom en- 
tering into a courſe of thoſe lectures, they will be given wich the 
utmoſt tendernels and regard to the aclicacy af the frame and 


that will effectually ſecure them from the inconveniency of 
black-eyes, broken jaws, and bloody-noſes. 


— 


conſticu ion of the pupil, for which reaſon mutfles are provided, 


1 


— 


* 
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table, with a quantity of porter ſpilt on one of the moſt 
material leaves of the whole book. Tnis, you will al- 

low, was provoking ; but I ſaid nothing till the reſt of 

the honeſt company were gone, and then gave the fellow 

a gentle rebuke; who, inſtead of expreſſing any concern, 

made me a pert anſwer, that {ervants muſt have their 

diverſions as well as other people; that he was ſorry for 
the accident which had happened to the book ; but that 
Mil f ſeveral of his acquaintance had bought the ſame for a 
"- ſhilling, and that I might ſtop as much in his wages if 
I pleaſed. I now gave him a ſeverer reprimand than 
before, when the raſcal had the inſolence to—In ſhort, 
be imputed my early coming home to— In ſhort, he caſt. 
a refletion—He mentioned the name of a young lady, in 
'2 manner—in ſuch a manner that incenſed me beyond all 
patience; and, in my paſſion, I ſtruck him.” 
Jones anſwered, that he believed no perſon living would 
blame him. For my part, ſaid he, I confeſs I ſhould 
on the lait mentioned provocation, have done the ſame 
thing.” 5 | | 
"5A Our company had not fat long, before they were joined 
by the mother and daughter, at their return from the 
play. And now they all ſpent a very chearful evening 
together; for all but Jones were heartily merry, and. 
even he put on as much conſtrained mirth as poſſible. 
Indeed, half his natural flow of animal ſpirits, joined to 
the feveetneſs of his temper, was ſufficient to make a moſt 
amiable companion; and - notwithitanding the heavineſs 
of his heart, ſo agreeable did he make himſelf on the 
preſent occaſion, that, at their breaking up, the young 
gentleman earneſtly defired his farther acquaintance. 
Miſs Nancy was well pleaſed with him ; and the widow 
quite charmed with her new lodger, invited him with 
the other, next morning to breakfalt. | 
Jones on his part was no leſs ſatisfied. As for Miſs 
Nancy, though a very little creature, ſhe was extremely 
pretty; and the widow had all the charms which can 
adorn a woman near fiſty. As ſhe was one of the moſt 
innocent creatures in the world, {o ſhe was one of the moſt 


ohearful. She never thought, nor ſpoke, nor withed 
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HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING, | 23 
any ill; and had conſtantly that deſire of pleaſing, which 
may be called the happieſt of all deſires, in this, that it 
ſcarce ever fails of attaining its ends, when not difgraced 
by affectation. In ſhort, though her power was very 
ſmall, ſhe was in her heart one of the warmeſt friends. 
She had been a moſt affectionate wife, and was a moſt 
fond and tender mother. b | 1 

As our hiſtory doth not, like a newſpaper, give great 
characters to people who never were heard of before, 
nor will ever be heard of again, the reader may hence 
conclude, that this excellent woman will hereafter appear 
to be of ſome importance in our hiſtory. _ bs 

Nor was Jones a little pleaſed with the young gentle- 
mar himſelf, whoſe wine he had been drinking. He 
thought he diſcerned in him much good ſenſe, though a 
little too much tainted with town foppery : but what re- 
commended him moſt to Jones, were ſome ſentiments of 
great generoſity and humanity, which occaſionally drop- 
ped from him; and particularly many expreſſions of the 
higheſt diſintereſtedneſs in the affairs of love: on which 
ſubject the young gentleman delivered himſelf in a lan- 
guage which might have very well become an Arcadian 
ſhepherd of old, and which appeared very extraordinar 
when proceeding from the lips of a modern fine wort | 
man ; -but he was only one by imitation, and meant by 
nature for a much better character. 5 

| N CHAP. VI. | ite? 

What arrived while the Company were at Breakfaſt; 
<vith ſume Hints concerning the Government of Daughters. 
l en company brought together in the morning the 

| ſame good inclinations towards each other with 
which they had ſeparated the evening before ; but poor 
Jones was extremely diſconſolate; for he had juſt re- 
ccived information from Partridge, that Mrs, Fitzpa- 
trick had left her lodging, and that he could not learn 
whither ſhe was gone. This news highly afflicted tym; 
and his countenance, as well as his behaviour, in defi- 
ance of all his endeayours to the contrary, betrayed ma- 
niteit indications of a diſordered mind, . 
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24 HISTORY or A FOUNDLING. 
The diſcourſe turned at preſent, as before, on love; 
and Mr. Nightingale again expreſſed many of thoſe 
warm, generous, and diſintereſted ſentiments, upon this 
fubjet, which wiſe and ſober men call romantic z but 
which wiſe and ſober women generally regard in a better 
light. Mrs. Miller (for ſo the miſtreſs of tbe houſe was 
called) greatly approved theſe ſentiments; but when the 
young gentleman appealed to Miſs Nancy, ſhe anſwered 
only, that ſhe believed the gemt|-man who had ſpoke the 
leaſt was capable of feeling the moſt. 

This compliment was 10 apparent ly directed to Jones, 
that we ſhould have been ſorry had he palled it by unre- 
garded. He made her, indeed, a very polite anſwer ; 
and concluded with an oblique hint, that her own filence 
ſubjected her to a ſuſpicion of the ſame kind; for indeed 
ſhe had ſcarce opened her lips _ now or the laſt \ 
evening. 

Il ôam glad, Nancy, ſays Mrs. Miller, the OI 

hath made the obſervation: I proteſt TI am almoſt of his 
inion. What can be the matter with you, child? I 
never ſaw ſuch an alteration. What is become of all 
your gaiety? Would you think, Sir, I uſed to call her 
my little prattler? She hath not — twenty * 
this week 
Here their converſation was interrupted by the entrance 
of a maid- ſervant, who brought a bundle in her hands, 
whic!', ſhe ſaid, was delivered by a porter for Mr. Jones. 
She added, that the man immediately went away, ay- 
ing, it required no anſwer. | 
* Jones expreſſed ſome ſurpriſe on this occaſion, and de- 
clared it muſt be ſome miſtake : but the maid perſiſting 
that ſhe was certain of the name, all the women were 
deſirous of having the bundle immediately opened; which 
operation was at length performed by little Betſey, with 
the conſent of Mr. Jones; and the contents were found 
to be, a domino, a maſk, and a maſquerade ticket. 
Jones was now more poſitive than ever, in aſſerting, 
that theſt things muſt have been delivered by miftake ; 
and Mrs. Miller herlelf expreſſed ſome doubt, and faid, 
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* 


gale was aſked, he delivered a very different opinion 


£ All I can conclude from it, Sir, {aid he, is, that you 
are a very happy man; fer I make no doubt but theſe 
were ſent you by ſome lady whom you will have the hap- 
pineſs of meeting at the maſquerade.” —  *' © 
Jones had not a ſufficient degree of vanity to entertain 
any ſuch flattering imagination; nor did Mrs. Miller 
herſelf give much aſſent to what Mr. Nightingale had 
ſaid, till Miſs Nancy, having lifted up the domino, © 
card dropt from the ſleeve, in which was written as 
follows— © . 5 SD ED 
IT ad TO MR. JONES. 


The Queen of the Fairies ſends you this: 
DLdſe her favours not amiſs. | Th. 
Mrs. Miller and Miſs. Nancy now both agreed with 
Mr. Nightingale: nay, Jones himſelf was almoſt per- 
ſuaded to be of the fame opinion. And as no other lady 
but Mrs. Fitzpatrick, he thought, knew his lodgings, 
he began to flatter himſelf with ſome hopes that it came 
from her, and that he might poſſibly fee his Sophia. 
Theſe hopes had ſurely very little foundation; but as 
the conduct of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in not ſeeing him ac- 
cording to her promiſe, and in quitting her lodgings, 
had been very odd and unaccountable, he conceived ſome - 
faint hopes, that ſhe (of whom he had formerly heard a 
very whimſical character) might poſſibly intend to do him 
that. ſervice in a ſtrange manner, which ſhe declined-doing 
by more ordinary methods. To fay the truth, as nothing 
certain could be concluded from ſo odd and uncommon an 
incident, he had the greater latitude to draw what imagie 
nary concluſions from it he pleaſed. As his temper, 
therefore, was naturally ſanguine, he indulged it on this 
occaſion; and his imagination worked up a thouſand con- 
ceits, to favour and ſupport his expectations of meeting 
his dear Sophia in the evening. WS. 
Reader, if thou haſt any good wiſhes towards me, I 
will fully repay them, by wiſhing thee to be poſſeſſed. of © 
this ſanguine diſpoſition of mind: ſince, after having 
read much, and conſidered long on that ſubje& of -hap- 
9 Pn bath _—— many great pens, I am 
or. : | | 
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26 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. | 
_ _ almoſt+ inclined to fix it in the poſſeſſion of this temper ; 
which put us, in a manner, out of the reach of Fer- 
tune, and makes us happy without her aſſiſtance. In- 
deed, the ſenſations of pleaſure it gives are much more 
conſtant, as well as much keener, than thoſe which that 
blind lady beſtows; Nature having wiſely contrived, 
that ſome ſatiety and langour ſhould be annexed to all 
dur real enjoyments, left we ſhould be ſo taken up by 
them, as to be ſtopt from fai ther purſuits. I make no 
manner of doubt, but that, in this light, we may ſee 
the imaginary future chancellor juſt called to the bar, the 
archbiſhop in crape, and the prime miniſter at the tail 
of an oppoſition, more truly happy than thoſe who are 
— with all the powers and profit of theſe reſpective 
ag Cs . 3 | 5 
Mr. Jones having now determined to go to the maſ- 
querade that evening, Mr. Nightingale offered to con- 
duct him thither. The young gentleman, at the ſame 
time, offered tickets to Miſs Nancy and her mother; but 
the good woman would not accept them. She ſaid, ſhe 
did not conceive the harm which ſome people imagined 
in a maſquerade ; but that ſuch extravagant diverſions 
were proper only for perſons of quality and fortune, and 
not for young women who were to get their living; and 
could, at beſt, hope to be married to a good tradeſman. 
A tradeſman! cries Nightingale; you ſhan't underva- 
lue my Nancy. There is not a nobleman upon earth 
above her merit. O fie! Mr. Nightingale, anſwered 
Mrs. Miller, you muſt not fill the girl's head with ſuch 
fancies: but if it was her good luck (ſays the mother 
with a —y to find a gentleman of yeur generous way 
of thinking, I hope ſhe would make a better return te 
his generolity, than to give her mind up to extravagant 
pleaſures. Indeed, where young ladies bring great for- 
tunes themſelves, they have ſome right to inſiſt on ſpend- 
ing what is their own; and on that account, I have 
heard the gentlemen ſay, a man has ſometimes a better 
bargain with a poor wife, than with a rich one. But 
let my daughters marry whom they will, I ſhall endea- 
your to make them bleſſings to their huſbands. I beg, there- 
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HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING: 27 
fore, I may hear of no more maſquerades. Nancy is, L 
am certain, too good a girl to deſire to go: for the muſt 
remember when you carried her thither laſt year, it als 
| moſt turned her head; and ſhe did not return to herſelf, 
or to her needle, in a month afterwards. © 
Though a gentle ſigh, which ſtole from the boſom of 
Nancy, ſeemed to argue ſome ſecret diſapprobation of 
theſe ſentiments, ſhe did not dare openly to oppoſe them. 
For as this good woman had all: the tenderneſs, ſo ſhe 
had prelerved all the authority, of a parent: and as her 
indulgence to the defires of her children was reſtrained * 
only by her fears for their ſafety and future welfare, fo 
| ſhe never ſuffered thoſe commands which proceeded from = 
| ſuch fears to be either diſobeyed or diſputed: and this 
the young gentleman, who had lodged two years in the 
_— knew ſo well, that he preſently acquieſced in ths 
re uſal. 5 | IRE wits fg _ 
Mr. Nightingale, who grew every minute fonder of 
Jones, was very deſirous of his company that day to 
dinner at the tavern, where he offered to introduce him 
to ſome of his acquaintance z but Jones begged to be 
excuſed, as his cloaths, he ſaid, were not yet come to 
town. | | | 
Io confeſs the truth, Mr. Jones was now in a ſituation 
which ſometimes happens to be the caſe of young gentle= 
men of much better Ears than himſelf. In ſhort, he 
had not one penny in his pocket; a ſituation in much 
greater credit among the ancient philoſophers, than among 
the modern wiſe men who live in Lombard-ttreet, or thoſe 
who frequent White's chocolate-houſe t and, perhaps, the 
great honours which thoſe philoſophers have aſcribed to 
an empty pocket, may be one of the reaſons of that high 
contempt in which they are held in the aforeſaid ſtreet 
and chocolate-houſe. , 
Now it the ancient opinion, that men might live very 
comfortably on virtue only, be, as the modern wiſe men 
juſt above mentioned pretend to have diſcovered, a notorĩ- 
ous error; no leſs falſe is, IJ apprehend, that poſition of 
ſome writers of romance, that a man may live altogether 
on love: for, however delicious repaſts this may afford to 
r C 2 55 . 
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23 HISTORY or A FOUNDLING.- 
ſome of our ſenſes or appetites, it is moſt certain it'can af; | 
ford none to others. Thoſe, therefore, who have placed 

too great a confidence in ſuch writers, have experienced 

their error when it was too late; and have found that love 
was no more capable of allaying hunger, than a roſe is 
: * of delighting the ear, or a violin of gratifying the 
ſmell. 

Notwithſtanding, therefore, all the delicacies which . 
love had ſet before him, namely, the hopes of ſeeing So- 
phia at the maſquerade ; on which, however ill- founded 
his imagination might be, he had voluptuouſly feaſted 

the whole day, the evening no ſooner came than Mr. Jones 
began to languiſh for ſome food of a groſſer kind. Par- 
tridge — this by intuition, and took the occaſion 
to give ſome obiique hints concerning the bank-bill, and 
when theſe were rejected with diſdain, he collected cou- 
rage enough once more to mention a return to Mr. All- 
worthy. | . 
Partridge, cries Ie „ you cannot for my Sets! in 
a more deſperate light than I ſee myſelf: and I begin 
heartily to repent, that I ſuffered. you to leave a place 
where you was ſettled, and to follow me. However, 1 
inſiſt now on your reurning home; and for the expence and 
trouble which you have ſo kindly put yourſelf to on my 
account, all the cloths J left behind in your care, I de- 
fire you would take as your own, I am ſorry 1 can 
make you no other acknowledgment.” | 
Hle ſpeke theſe words with fo natheric an ae; thae: | 
| Partridge, among whoſe vices ill nature or hardneſs of 
heart were not numbered, burſt into tears; and after 
{wearing be would not quit him in his diſtreſs, he began 
with the moſt earneſt entreaties to urge his return home. 
For Heaven's fake, Sir, ſays he, do! but conſider } what 
can your honour do! How is it poſſible you can live in 
this town without money? Do what you will, Sir, or 
go wherever you pleaſe, I am reſolved not to deſert you. 
But, pray, Sir, conſider do pray, Sir, for your own 
ſake, take it into your conſideration; and I am ſure, 
home, he that e own oy —_ will bid ; meer return 
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| HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING: 29 
© How often ſhall Itell thee, anſwered Jones, that I have 
no home to return to? Had I any hopes that Mr. All- 
 worthy's door would be open to receive me, I want ne. 
diſtreſs to urge me. Nay, there is no other cauſe upno 
earth which would detain me a moment from flying to 
his preſence; but, alas! that I am for ever baniſhed 


from. His laſt words were O Partridge, they ſtill ring 

in my ears— his laſt words were, when he gave nie a 

ſium of money, what it was I know not, but conſider - 
XX able I am ſure it was—his laſt words were! I am reſolv- 


ed from this day forward, on no account, to converſe 
with you any more! ” e 
| Here paſſion ſtopt the mouth of Jones, as ſurpriſe, 
for a moment, did that of Partridge: but he ſoon re- 
covered the uſe of ſpeech, and, after a ſhort preface, in 
which he declared he had no inquiſitiveneſs in his tem- 


per, inquired what Jones meant by a conſiderable ſunſn, 


he knew not how much; and what was become of the money. 
In both theſe points he now received full ſatisfaRionſ; 
on which he was proceeding to comment, when he was 
interrupted by a meſſage from Mr. Nightingale, who 
deſired his maſter's company in his apartment. 
When the two gentlemen were both attired tor the maſ- 
querade, and Mr. Nightingale had given orders for chairs 
to be ſent for, a circumſtance of diſtreſs occurred to 
Jones, which will appear very ridiculous to many of my 
readers, This was how to procure a ſhilling : but if 
| ſuch readers with reflect a little on what they have them=_ 
ſelves felt from the want of a thouſand pounds (or, per- 
| haps, of ten or twenty). to execute a favourite ſchemey 
they will have a perfect idea of what Mr. Jones felt on 
this occaſion. For this ſum, therefore, he applied to Par- 
tridge, which was the firſt he had permitted him to 
advance, and was the laſt he intended that poor. fellow 
ſhouid advance in his ſervice. To ſay the truti, Par- 
tridge had lately made no offer of this kind; whether it 


or that diſtreſs ſhould prevail on Jones to return home, 
or from what other motive it proceeded, I will got dgs 
termine, 8 22 „ | FO OS 
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was, that he deſired to ſee the bank - bill broke in upon, 
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- - Containing the whole Humours of a Maſquerade. 


UR cavaliers now arrived at that temple where Hey- ; 
degger, the great Arbiter Deliciarum, the great 
high prieſt of pleaſure, preſides ; and, like other heathen 


teſts, impoſes on his votaries by the pretended pre - 


ſence of the deity, when in reality no ſuch deity is there. 
Mr. Nightingale having taken a turn or two with his 
companion, ſoon left him, and walked off with a female. 
ſaying, Now you are here, Sir, you muſt beat about for 
your own game. | 5-0 
Jones began to entertain 
was preſent; and theſe hopes gave him more ſpirit than 


. 


the lights, the muſic, and the company; though theſe are 


pretty ſtrong antidotes againſt the ſpleen. He now ac- 
coſted every woman he ſaw, whoſe ſtature, ſhape, or air, 


bore any reſemblance to his angel. To all of whom he | 
endeavoured to ſay ſomething imart, in order to engage 


an anſwer, by which he might diſcover that voice which 
he thought it impoſſible he ſhould miſtake. Some of 
theſe anſwered by a queſtion, in a ſqueaking voice Do 


-ftrong hopes that his Sophia 


you know me?” Much the greater number ſaid “ I don't. 


know you, Sir! and nothing more. Some called him 


an impertinent fellow; ſome made him no anſwer at all; 


ſome ſaid “ Indeed, I don't know your voice, and 1 
ſhall have nothing to ſay to you! and many gave him 
as Kind anſwers as he could with, but none in the VOICE 
he deſired to hear. 5 Phe He 


- Whillt he was talking with one of theſe laſt (who was 


in the habit of a ſhepherdeſs) a lady in a domino came 
up to him, and flapping him on the ſhoulder,” whiſpered 


him at the ſame time in the ear—* If you talk any lon- 


ger with that trollop, I will acquaint Miſs Weſtern.“ 
Jones no ſooner heard that name, than, immediately 
quitting his former companion, he applied to the domino, 


begging and entreating her to ſne him the lady ſne had | 


mentioned, if ſhe was then in the room. | 1 
The maſque walked haſtily to the upper end of the in- 

nermoſt apartment before ſhe ſpoke; and then, inſtead of 
anſwering him, fat down, and declared ſhe was tired. 
. | 
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| Jones ſat down by her, and ſtill perſiſted in his entrea- 
ties. At laſt the lady coldly anſwered I imagined Mr. 


Jones had been a more diſcerning lover, than to ſuffer 
any diſguiſe to conceal his miſtreſs from him.“ Is ſhe” 


here then, Madam ?* replied: Jones, with ſome vehemen- _ 


cy. Upon which the lady cried—Huſh, Sir! you will 


ve obſerved. I promiſe you, upon my honour, Miſs Weſ- 


tern is not here 


Jones now, taking the maſque by the hand, fell to en- 


treating her in the moſt earneſt manner to acquaint him 


| where he might find Sophia; and when he could obtain 


0 direct anſwer, he began to upbraid her gently for hav- 


ing diſappointed him the day before; and concluded, 
{aying,—* Indeed my good fairy queen, I know your 
majeſty very well, notwithſtanding the affected "diſguiſe 
of your voice. Indeed, Mrs. Fitzpatrick, it is a little 


= cruel to divert yourſelf at the expence of my torments. 


The maſque anſwered Though you have ſo ingeni- 
| ouſly diſcovered me, I muſt ſtill ſpeak in the ſame voice, 


bea I hhould be known by others. And do you think, 


good Sir, that I have no greater regard for my couſin, 
than to aſſiſt in carrying on an affair between you two, 
which muſt end in her ruin, as well as your own ? Be- 
ſides, J promiſe you, my couſin is not mad enough to 
conſent to her own deſtruction, if you are ſo much her 
enemy as to tempt her to it. PT 
© Alas, Madam, faid Jones, you little know my 
heart, when you call me an enemy of Sophia“ 
And yet to ruin any one, cries the other, you will 
Allow, is the act of an enemy: and when, by the ſame 
act, you muſt knowingly and certainly bring ruin on 
yourſelf, is it not folly or madneſs, as well as guilt? 
Now, Sir, my coufin hath very little more than her 
father will pleaſe to give her; very little for one of her 
faſhion—You know him, and you own your own ſitu- 
ation. . | 
Jones vowed he had no ſuch defign on Sophia; that he 
would rather ſuffer the moſt violent of deaths than facri- 
fice her intereſt to his deſires. He ſaid he knew how un- 
worthy he was of her every way; that he had long ago 
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reſolved to quit all ſuch aſpiring thoughts, but that ſome 


ſtrange accidents had made him deſirous to ſee her once 
more, when he promiſed he would take leave of her for 


ever. © No, Madam, concluded he, my love is not of that 


baſe kind, which ſeeks its own ſatisfaction at the ex- 
| pence of what is moſt dear to its object. I will facri- 


fice every thing to the poſſeſſion of my Sophia, but So- 


phia herſelf.” 


Though the reader may have already conceived no very 


ſublime idea of the virtue of the lady in the maſk, and 


though poſſibly ſhe may hereafter appear not to deſerve 


one of the firſt characters of her ſex, yet, it is certain, 


theſe generous ſentiments made a ſtrong impreſſion * 
her, and ory added to the affection ſhe had before 
conceived for our young hero. | 


The lady now, after a filence of a few moments, faid, | 
ſhe did not ſee his pretenſions to Sophia ſo much in the 


light of preſumption as of imprudence. Young felluws,” 


ſays ſhe, © can never have too aſpiring thoughts: I love 


ambition in a young man, and I would have you culti- 


vate it as much as poſſible. Perhaps you may ſucceed. 


with thoſe who are infinitely ſuperior in fortune; nay, 
I am convinced there are women—But don't you think 
me a ſtrange creature, Mr. Jones, to be thus giving ad- 


vice to a man with whom I am ſo little acquainted, and 


one with whoſe behaviour to me I have ſo little reaſon 


to be pleaſed ?* =re's _ TE 

_-Here Jones began to ize, and to hope he had not 
offended in any thing be bed Ar of —.— To which 
the maſque anſwered And are you ſo little verſed in 
the ſex, to imagine you can well affront a lady more, 
than by entertaining her with your paſſion for another wo- 
man? If the fairy queen had conceived no better opinion 
of your gallantry, ſhe would ſcarce have appointed you 
to meet her at a maſquerade.” 


Jones had never leſs inclination to an oy 


preſent: but gallantry to the ladies was among his prin- 
ciples of honour ; and he held it as much incumbent on 
him to accept a challenge to love, as if it had been a chal- 


lenge to fight. Nay, lis very love to Sophia made it 


— 
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ceſſary for him to keep well with the lady, as he made 
no doubt but ſhe was capable of bringing him into the 


+ | preſence of the other.. 


He began, therefore, to make a very warm anſwer to 
r laſt ſpeech, when a maſque, in the character of an old 


woman, joined them. This maſque was one of thoſe la- 
dies who go to a maſquerade only to vent ill-natnre, 
buy telling people rude truths; and by endeavouring, as 
the phraſe is, to ſpoil as much ſport as they are able, 
This good lady, therefore, having obſerved Jones and 
his friend, whom ſhe well knew, in cloſe conſultation to- 


gether in a corner of the room, concluded ſhe could no 
where ſatisfy her ſpleen better than by interrupt ing them. 


W She attacked them, therefore, and ſoon drove them from 
their retirement: nor was ſhe contented with this, but 


purſued them to every place io which they ſhifted” to 
avoid her; till Mr. Nightingale, feeing the diſtreſs of his 
friend, at laſt relieved him, and engaged the old woman 
in another purſuit. n 13 
While Jones and his maſque were walking together 
about the room to rid themſelves of the teazer, he ob- 
| ſerved his lady ſpeak to ſeveral maſques with the fame 
| freedom of acquaintance as if they had been bare-faced. 
He could not help expreſſing his ſurpriſe at this, ſaying, 
| © Sure, Madam, you muſt have infinite diſcernment, 'to/ 
know people in all diſguiſes.” To which the lady an- 
ſwered, © You cannot conceive any thing more inſipid 
and childiſh than a maſquerade to the people of faſhion, 


= who in general know one another as well here as when 


they meet in an aſſembly or a drawing- room; nor will 
any woman of condition converſe with a perſon with 
whom ſhe is not acquainted. In ſhort, the genera- 
| lity of perſons whom you ſee here, may more properly 
be ſaid to kill time in this place than in any other; and 
generally ' retire from hence more tired than from the 
| longeſt ſermon. To ſay the truth, I begin to be in that 
| fituation myſelf; and if I have any faculty at gueſſing, 
you are not much better pleaſed. I protett it would be 
almoſt charity in me to go home for your fake *——*F 


know but one charity equal to it, cries Jones; and that 


2 
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zs, to ſuffer me to wait on you home. Sure, anſwered. 


the lady, you have a ftrange opinion of me, to imagine 
That, upon ſuch an acquaintance, I would let you into 
my doors at this time o'night. I fancy you impute the 
friendſhip I have ſhewn my coufin to ſome other motive. 
Confeſs, honeſtly; don't you conceive this contrived in- 


terview as little better than a downright afhgnation ?— 
Are you uled, Mr. Jones, to make theſe tudden con- 


queſts ?*—c I am not uſed, Madam, ſaid Jones, to ſub- 
mit to ſuch ſudden conqueſts ; but as you have taken my 
heart by ſurpriſe, the reſt of my bady hath a right to 
follow ; ſo you muſt pardon me, if I reſolve to attend you 
wherever you go.“ He accompanied theſe words with 


_ ſome proper actions; upon which the lady, after a gen- 


tle rebuke, and faying their familiarity would be ob- 
ſerved, told him, ſhe was going to ſup with an acquain- 
tance, whither, ſhe hoped, he would not follow her 
for if you ſhould, faid ſhe, I ſhould be thought an un- 
accountable creature ; though my friend, indeed, 1s not 
cenſorious ; yet I hope you won't follow me: I proteſt, 
I ſhall not know what to ſay, if you do. . 


The lady preſently after quitted the maſquerade and 


Jones, notwithſtanding the ſevere prohibition he had re- 
_ ceived, preſumed to attend her. He was now reduced 


to the fame dilemma we have mentioned before, namely, 


the want of a ſhilling, and could not relieve it by bor- 
rowing, as before. He therefore walked boldly on after 
the chair in which the lady rode, purſued by a grand 


huzza from all the chairmen preſent, who wiſely take the 


beſt care they can to diſcountenance all walking a- foot by 
their betters. Luckily, however, the gentry who at- 
tend at the opera-houie were too buſy to quit their ſta- 
tions; and as the lateneſs of the hour prevented him 
from meeting many of their brethren in the ſtreet, he 
proceeded without moleſtation, in a dreſs which, at 
another ſeaſon, would have certainly railed a mob at his 
| heels, . = | 
The lady was ſet down in a ſtreet not far from Hano- 
ver · ſquare: where the door being preſently opened, ſhe 
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| was carried in; and the gentleman, without any cere- 
 mony, walked in after her. 7 
| Jones and his companion were now in 22 well furniſhed 
and well warmed room, when the female ftill ſpeaking in / 
= her maſquerade voice, ſaid, ſhe was ſurpriſed at her friend, 
= who mult abſolutely have forgot her appointment; at 
KS which, after venting much reſentment, ſhe ſuddenly ex“ 
preſſed ſome apprehenſion from Jones, and aſked him 
EEE what the world would think of their having been alone 

We together in a houſe at that time of night? But inftead 
of a direct anſwer to ſo important a queſtion, Jones be- 
gan to be very importunate with the lady to unmaſk ; 
and at length having prevailed, there appeared not Mrs. 
= Fitzpairick, but the Lady Bellaſton herſelf. 
It would be tedious to give the particular converſa- 
| tion, which confiſted of very common and ordinary oc- 
| currences, and which laſted from two till fix o'clock in 
the morning. It is ſufficient to mention all of it that is 
any wiſe material to this hiſtory, And this was a pro- 

| miſe, that the lady would endeavour to find out Sophia, 
| and in a few days bring him to an interview with her, 
on condition he would then take his leave of her. When 
this was thoroughly ſettled, and a ſecond meeting in the 
| evening appointed, at the ſame place, they ſeparated ; 
the lady returned to her houſe, and Jones to his lodg- 


ings. - 
25 | e NE 
=_ Containing a Scene of Diflreſs, which will appear very 
_ extraordinary to moſt of our Readers. 
= TONES having refreſhed himſelf with a few hours 
) fleep, ſummoned Partridge to his preſence; and de- 
| livering him a bank note of fifty pounds, ordered him 
to go and change it. Partridge received this with 
= ſparkling eyes; though, when he came to reflect far- 
| ther, it raiſed in him ſome ſuſpicions not very advanta- 
= geous to the honour of his maſter ; to thele, the dread- 
ful idea he had of the maſquerade, the diſguiſe in which 
his maſter had gone out and returned, and his having 
been abroad all night, contributed. In plain language, 
the only way he could poſſibly find to account for the 
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poſſeſſion of this note, was by robbery; and, to-confeſs 
the truth, the reader, unleſs he ſhould ſuſpe&t it was 
- owing to the generoſity of Lady Bellaſton, can hardly 

imzgine apy other AYER 1 
- To clear, therefore, the honour of Mr. Jones, and 
to do juſtice to the liberality ot the lady, he had really 
received this prefent from her; who, though ſhe did 
not give much into the hackneyed charities of the age, 
ſuch as building hoſpitals, &c. was not, however, en- 
tirely void of that chriſtian virtue; and conceived (very 
rightly, I think) that a young fellow of merit, without 
a ſhiliing in the world, was no improper object of this 
virtue. | : pot e 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale had been invited to 
dine this day with Mrs. Miller. At the appointed hour, 
therefore, the two young gentlemen, with the two girls, 
attended in the parlour, where they waited from three 
till almoſt five before the good woman appeared. She 
had been out of town to viſit a relation; of whom, at 
her return, ſhe gave the following account. 
I I hope, gentlemen, you will pardon my making you 
wait; I am ſure, if you knew the occafion——1 have 

been to ſee a couſin of mine, about fix miles off, wo 
now lies in. It would be a warning to all perſons 
(lays ſhe looking at her daughters) how they marry in- 
diſcreetly. There is no happineſs in this world without 
a competency. O Nancy! how fhall I deſcribe the 
wretched condition in which I found your poor coufin ! 
She hath ſcarcely laid-in a week; and there was ſhe, 
this dreadful weather, in a eold room, without any cur- 
tains to her bed, and not a buſhel of coals in her houſe 
to ſupply her with fire. Her ſecond fon, that ſweet lit- 
tle fellow, lies ill of a quinzy in the ſame bed with his 
mother ; for there is no other bed in the houſe, Poor 
little Tommy! I believe, Nancy, you will never fee 
your favourite any more; for he is really very ill. The 
reſt of the children are in pretty good health; but Molly, 
I am afraid, will do herſelf an injury he is but thir- 
teen years old, Mr. Nightingale, and yet in my life, I 
never ſaw a better nurſe : ſhe attends both her mother 


2 
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| and her brother; and what is wonderful in a creature fo 
| young, ſhe ſhews all the cheerfulneſs in the world to her 
mother; and yet I ſaw he: faw the poor child, Mr. 
Nightingale, turn about, and privately wipe the tears 


= from her eyes. Here Mrs. Miller was prevented, by 
ber own tears, from going on; and there was not, I be. 

uiere, a perſon preſent who did not accompany her in 
them: at length ſhe a little recovered herſelf, and pro- 


B | ceeded thus; In all this diſtreſs, the mother ſupports 
ber ſpirits in a ſurpriſing manner. The danger of her 
ſon fits heavieſt upon her; and yet ſhe endeavours 


2 much as poſſible to conceal even this concern, on 
ber huſband's account. Her grief, however, ſome- 


times gets the better of all her endeavours ; for ſhe was 


always extravagantly fond of this boy; and a moſt ſen- 
== fiblc, ſweet-tempered creature it is. I proteſt, T was 
never more affected in my life, than when I heard the 
little wretch, who is hardly yet ſeven years old, while 
= his mother was wetting him with her tears, beg her to 


be comforted.— “ Indeed, mamma, cried the child, I 


man't die: God Almighty, I'm ſure, won't take Tom- 


my away: let heaven be ever ſo fine a place, I had rather 
ftay here, and ſtarve with you and my papa, than go to 
it. — Pardon me, gentlemen, I can't help it, (ſays ſhe, 
wiping her eyes ;) ſuch ſenſibility and affection in a child 
= —and yet, perhaps, he is the leaſt object of pity ; for a 
day or two will, moſt probably, place him beyond the 


a reach of all human evils. The father is, indeed, moſt 
= worthy of compaſſion. Poor man | his countenance is 
the very picture of horror, and he looks rather like one 


dead than alive. Oh, Heaven! what a ſcene did I be- 
| hold at my firſt coming into the room! The good crea- 
ture was lying behind the bolſter, ſupporting at once both 
= his child and his wife. He had nothing on but a thin 


| | waiſtcoat, for his coat was ſpread over the bed, to ſup- 
= ply the want of blankets. When he roſe up, at my en- 


trance, I ſcarce knew him. As comely 'a man, Mr. 
= Jones, within this fortnight, as you ever beheld : Mr. 
Nightingale hath ſeen him. His eyes ſunk, his face 
oo pale, with a long beard. His body fhivering with cold. 
Vox. III. VVV 
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and worn with hunger too; for my couſin ſays, ſhe can 
hardly prevail upon him to eat. He told me himſelf in 
A 2 told me can't repeat it—he ſaid, he 
could not bear to eat the bread his children wanted. 
And yet! can you believe it, gentlemen? in all this 
miſery, his wife has as good caudle as if ſne lay in in 
the midſt of the greateſt affluence; I taſted it, and I 
ſcarce ever taſted better. The means of procuring her 
this, he faid, he believed was ſent him by an angel from 
heaven. I know not what he meant; for I had not ſpi= WM 
rits enough to aſk a fingle queſtion. | uo 
£ This was a love match, as they call it, on both 
fides ; that is, a match between two beggars. I muſt, 
indeed, ſay, I never ſaw a fonder couple, But what 
is their fondneſs goed for, but to torment each other? 
— Indeed, mamma, cries Nancy, I have always looked 
en my couſin Anderſon (for that was her name) as one 
of the happieſt of women. I am ſure, ſays Mrs. Mil- 
; ler, the caſe at preſent is much otherwiſe; for any one 
might have diſcerned that the tender conſideration of each 
_ other's ſufferings, makes the moſt intolerable part of their 
calamity both to the huſband and the wiſe. Compared 
to which, hunger and cold, as they affect their own per- 
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1 ſons N are ſcarce evils. Nay, the very children, the 
Wed! ' youngeſt, which is not two years old, excepted, feel in 
5 the ſame manner; for they are a moſt loving family; and 


if they had but a bare competency, would be the happieſt 
people in the world. I never ſaw the leaſt ſign of mi- 
ſery at her houſe, replied Nancy. I am ſure my heart 
A bleeds for what you now tell me. O, child, anſwered 
th the mother, ſhe hath always endeavoured to make the 
4 beſt of every thing. They have always been in great 
diftreſs ; but, indeed, this abſolute ruin hath been brought 
upon them by others. The poor man was bail for the 
villain his brother ; and about a week ago, the very day 
before her lying-in, their goods were all carried away, 
and fold by an execetion. He ſent a letter to me of it 
one of the bailiffs, which the villain never delivered. 
What muſt he think of my ſuffering a week to paſs be» 
fore he heard of me? f | e 
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It was not with dry eyes that Jones heard this narra- 
tive: when this was ended, he took Mrs. Miller apart 
- with him into another room, and delivering her his purſe, 


in which was the ſum of fifty pounds, deſired her to ſend 


W 25 much of it as ſhe thought proper to theſe poor people. 


| - | The look which Mrs. Miller gave Jones on this occa- 
ion is not eaſily to be deſcribed. She burſt into a kind of 


BS agony of tranſport, and cried out, Good Heavens ! is 


there ſuch a man in the world ?? But recollecting her- 
(elt, ſhe ſaid, Indeed, I know one ſuch; but can there 
de another? —“ I hope, Madam, cries Jones, there are 
many who have commen humanity: for to relieve ſuch 


= diftreſſes in our fellow-creatures, can hardly be called 
more. Mrs. Miller then took ten guineas, which were 
the utmoſt he could prevail with her to accept, and faid, 
= ſhe would find ſome means of conveying them early the 
next morning; adding, that ſhe had herſelf done ſome 
= little matter, tor the poor people, and had not left them in 

quite ſo much miſery as ſhe found them. 


They then returned to the parlour, where Nightin ale 


expreſſed much concern at the dreadful ſituation ot thoſe 


; | - wretches; whom, indeed, he knew; for he had ſeen 


= them more than once at Mrs. Miller's. He inveighed 
= 2gark the folly of making one's ſelf liable for the debts 
of others; vented many bitter execrations againſt the 

brother; and concluded with wiſhing ſomething could be 
| done for the unfortunate family. © Suppoſe, Madam, 


= faid he, you ſhould recommend them to Mr. Allworthy ? 


W nca with all my heart.” 


Or what think you of a collection? I w 


ill give him a gui- 
| Mrs. Miller made no anſwer ; and Nancy, to whom 

her mother had whiſpered the generoſity of Jones, turned 
pale upon the occaſion ; though, if either of them was 


angry with Nightingale, it was ſurely without reaſon. 
| For the liberality of Jones, if he had know it, was not 


an example which he had any obligation to follow; and 


| | there are thouſands who would not have contributed a- 
= ſingle halfpenny ; as indeed he did not in effect; for he 


f made no tender of any 9255 and therefore, as the 


2 
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others thought proper to make no demand, he kept his 
money in his pocket. © 353 

I have in truth obſerved, and ſhall never have a bet- 
ter opportunity than at preſent to communicate -my ob- 
ſervation, that the world are in general divided into two 
opinions concerning charity, which are the very reverſe 
of each other. One party ſeems to hold, that all acts of 
this kind are to be eſteemed as voluntary gifts; and 
however little you give, (if, indeed, no more than your 
good wiſhes,) you acquire a great degree of merit in ſo 
doing. Others, on the contrary, appear to be as firmly 
perſuaded, that beneficence is a poſitive duty; and that 
whenever the rich fall greatly ſhort of their ability in re- 
lieving the diftrefſes of the poor, their pitiful largeſſes 
are ſo far from being meritorious, that they have only 

performed their duty by halves, and are in ſome ſenſe 
more contemptible than thoſe who have entirely neg- 

To reconcile theſe different opinions, is not in my 

I ſhall only add, that the givers are generally 
of the former ſentiment, and the receivers are almoſt uni- 
* verſally inclined to the latter. | = 
„ Se N | ER. : 
1 Which treats of Matters of a very different Kind from 
ol WET thoſe in the preceding Chapter. es 
+ 3 the evening Jones met his lady again, and a long 
1 converſation again enſued between them; but as it 
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| conſiſted only of the fame ordinary occurrences as before, 
1 we ſhall avoid mentioning particulars, which we deſpair 
ih of rendering agreeeble to the reader; unleſs he is one 
1 whoſe devotion to the fair-ſex, like that of ho OY 
| to their ſaints, wants to be raiſed by the help of pictures. 
| But I am fo far from deſiring to exhibit ſuch pictures to 
the public, that I with to draw a curtain over thoſe that 
have been lately ſet forth in certain French novels ; very 
bungling - copies of which have been preſented us here, 
under the name of tranſlations. | 
Jones grew more and more impatient to fee Sophia 
and finding, after repeated interviews with lady Bei- 
laſton, no likelihood of obtaining this by her mean, 
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(for, on the contrary, the lady began to treat even the 
name of Sophia with reſentment,) he reſolved to try 
| ſome other method. He made no doubt but that Lady 
= Bcellafton knew where his angel was; ſo he thought it 
== moſt likely that ſome of her ſervants ſhould be acquaint- 
= ed with the ſame ſecret. Partridge, therefore, was em- 
IE ployed to get acquainted with thoſe ſervants, in order to 
XX fk this ſecret out of them. | 3 
EXE Few ſituations can be imagined more uneaſy than that 
EXE to which his r maſter was at preſent reduced; for, 
XX beſides the difficulties he met with in diſcovering Sophia, 

beñdes the fears he had of having diſobliged her, and the 
caſſurances he had received from Lady Bellafton of the re- 
= folution which Sophia had taken againſt him, and of her 
W having purpoſely concealed herſelf from him, which he 

had ſufleient reaſon to believe might be true; he had 
ſtill a difficulty to combat, which it was not in the power 
of his miſtreſs to remove, however kind her inclination 
might have been. This was, the expoſing of her to be 
diſinherited of all her father's eſtate, the almoſt inevitable 
W conſequence of their coming together without a conſent 
which he had no hopes of ever obtaining. 1 5k 
| Add to all theſe, the many obligations which Lady 
Bellaſton, whoſe violent fondneſs we can no longer con- 
ceal, had heaped upon him; ſo that by her means he 
= was now become one of the beſt dreſſed men about town; 
and was not only relieved from thoſe ridiculaus diſtreſſes 
= we have before mentioned, but was actually raiſed to a 
= fiate of affluence beyond what he had ever known. _ 
= Now, though there are many gentlemen who very well 
WE Feconcile it to their conſciences to poſſeſs themſelves of 
the whole fortune of a woman, without making her any 
kind of return, yet to a mind, the proprietor of which 
doth not deferve to be hanged, nothing is, I believe, 
= more irkſome, than to ſupport love with gratitude only; 
W eſpecially where inclination pulls the heart a contra 
= way. Such was the unhappy caſe of Jones; for th 
the yirtuous love he bore to Sophia, and which left very 
little affection for any other woman, had been entirely 

out of the queſtion, he _ never have been able to 

=O 5 Þ * : 
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have made an adequate return to the generous paſſion. of 
this lady; who had, indeed, been once an object of de- 
fire; but was now entered at leaft into the autumn of 
life; though ſhe wore all the gaiety of youth, both in her 
dreſs and manner: nay, ſhe contrived ſtill to maintain 
the roſes in her cheeks; but theſe, like flowers forced 
out of ſeaſon by art, had none of that lively, blooming 
freſnneſs, with which Nature, at the proper time, be- 
decks her own productions. She had, beſides, a certain 
imperfection, which renders fome flowers, though very 
beautiful to the eye, very improper to be placed in a 
wilderneſs of ſweets; and what, above all others, is 
molt diſagreeable to the breath of love. 
hough Jones ſaw all theſe diſcouragements on the 
one Ge,” he felt his obligations full as ſtrongly on the 
other; nor did he leſs plainly diſcern the ardent paſſion 
whence thoſe obligations proceeded ; the extreme vio- 
lenceof which, if ke failed to equal, he well knew the lady 
would think him ungrateful; and; what is worſe, he 
would have thought himſelf 2 He knew the tacit con- 
fideration upon which all her favours were conferred; 
and as his neceſſity obliged him to accept them, ſo his | 
| honour, he concluded, forced him to pay the price. 
This, therefore, he reſolved to do, whatever miſery it 
coſt him; and to devote himſelf to her, from that great 
principle of juſtice, by which the laws of ſome countries 
oblige a debtor, who is no otherwiſe capable of diſcharg- 
ing his debt, to become the {ſlave of his creditor. _ 
While he was meditating on theſe matters, he received 
the following note from the lady: 
A very fooliſh, but a very bewerbe accident hath 
: * happened ſince our laſt meeting, which makes it impre 
r I ſhould fee you any more at the uſual place. I 
© will, if poſſible, contrive ſome other place 1 to- mor- 
row. In the mean time, adieu... 

This diſappointment, perhaps, the reader may con- 
clude was not very great; but if it was, he was quickly 
relieved: for in leſs than an hour afterwards, another 
note was brought him from the ſame dari which con- 
tained as follows: 5 oi a 
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I have altered my mind fince I wrote; a change 
© which, if you are no ſtranger to the tendereſt of ali puſ- 
© fions, you will not wonder at. I am now reſolved to 
< ſee you this evening, at my own'houſe, whatever may 


955 | © be the conſequence. Come to me exactly at ſeven: I 


< dine abroad; but will be at home by that time. A 


1 13 day, I find, to thoſe that ſincerely love, ſeems longer 
ftthan I imagined. | e 5 


- © If you ſhould accidentally be a few moments before - 


me, bid them ſhew you into the drawing- room. 


To confeſs the truth, Jones was leſs pleaſed with this 


| 5 laſt epiſtle than he had been with the former; as he was 


prevented by it from complying with the earneſt entrea- 
ties of Mr. Nightingale, with whom he- had now con- 
tracted much intimacy and friendſhip. Theſe entreaties 


= were to go with that young gentleman and his company 


to a new play, which was to be acted that evening, and 
which a very large party had agreed to damn, from ſome 


diſlike they had taken to the author, who was a friend. 


to one of Mr. Nightingale's acquaintance. And this 


= ſort of fun, our hero, we are aſhamed to confeſs, would 


- willingly have preferred to the above kind appointment; 
but his honour got the better of his inclination. | 
Before we attend him to this intended interview with 
the lady, we think proper to account for both the pre- 
ceding notes; as the reader may poſſibly be not a little 
ſurpriſed at the imprudence of Lady Bellaſton, in bring - 
ing her lover to the very houſe where her rival was 
loge. e | 5 
Firſt, then, the miſtreſs of the houſe where theſe loyv- 
ers had hitherto met, and who had been for ſome years - 
| 32 to that lady, was now become a methodiſt, and 
ad that very morning waited upon her ladyſhip ; and, 
after rebuking her very ſeverely for her paſt life, had 
fitively declared, that ſhe would, on no account, be 
inftrumental in carrying on any of her affairs for the fu- 
ture. - 1 
= The hurry of ſpirits into which this accident threw 
= the lady, made her deſpair of poſſibly finding any other 
= convenience to meet Jones that evening: but as ſhe be- 
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a little to recover from her uneaſineſs at the diſap- 
intment, ſhe ſet her thoughts to work; when luckily 
it came into her head to propoſe to Sophia to go to the 
lay, which was immediately conſented to, and a proper 
| d) provided for her companion. Mrs. Honour was 
likewiſe diſpatched by Mrs. Etoff on the ſame errand of 
pleaſure, and thus her own houſe was left free for the 
ſafe reception of Mr. Jones, with whom ſhe promiſed 
| herſelf two or three hours uninterrupted converſation, 
after her return from the place where ſhe dined ; which 
was in a friend's houſe in a pretty diſtant part of the 
- town, near her old place of aſſignation, where ſhe had en- 
ged herſelf before ſhe was well apprized of the revolu- 
tion that had happened in the mind and morals of her late 
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confidante. 
| „% Koln: | 
A Chapter which, though ſhort, may draww Tears from 
ſome Eyes. h 


R. Jones was juſt dreſſed to wait on Lady Bellaſton, - i 
YA when Mrs. Miller rapped at the door: and being 
admitted, very earneſtly deſired his company below ftairs K 
to drink tea in the parlour. 5 
Upon his entrance into the room, ſhe preſently intro- 
duced a perſon to him; ſaying, This, Sir, is my couſin, 
who hath been ſo greatly beholden to your goodneſs; for 
which he begs to return you his ſincereſt thanks. 
The man had ſcarce entered upon that ſpeech, which 
Mrs. Miller had ſo kindly prefaced, when both Jones 
and he, looking ſted faſtly at each other, ſhewed at once 
the utmoſt tokens of ſurpriſe. The voice of the latter 
began inſtantly to faulter; and, inftead of finiſhing his 
ſpeech, he ſunk down into a chair, crying— It is lo! I 
am convinced it is ſo!* | 85 . | 
© Bleſs me! what's the meaning of this? cries Mrs. 
Miller: you are not ill, I hope, couſin ? Some water | a 
dram this inftant!* . | 5 | 
© Be not frighted, Madam, cries Jones; J have almoſt 
as much need of a dram as your couſin. Weare equally 
ſurpriſed at this unexpected meeting. Your couſin is an 
acquaintance of mine, Mrs, Miller.“ : : 


. 
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An acquaintance! cries the man, O Heaven !* 
© Aye, an acquaintance, repeated Jones, and an ho- 
noured acquaintance too. When I do not love and ho- 
nour the man who dares venture every thing to preſerve 
his wife and children from inſtant deſtruction, may I have 
ga friend capable of diſowning me in adverſity !* 2 
O you are an excellent young man! cries Mrs. Mil- 
ler. Yes, indeed, poor creature! he hath ventured every 
thing: if he had not had one of the beſt of conititutions, 
it muſt have killed him.“ „„ 
5 Couſm, cries the man, who had now pretty well re- 
covered himſelf, this is the angel from heaven whom I 
meant. This is he to whom, before I ſaw you, I owed 
te preſervation of my Peggy. He it was to whole ge- 
gneroſity every comfort, every ſupport which I have pro- 
cured for her, was owing. He is, indeed, the worthieſt, 
braveſt, nobleſt, of all human beings. O, coufin, I have 
obligations to this gentleman of ſuch a nature!“ 
= Mention nothing of obligations, cries Jones eagerly; , 
not a word ! I infilt upon it, not a word! (Meaning, I 
WE ſuppoſe, that he would not have him betray the affair of 
the robbery to any perſona.) If, by the trifle you have 
received trom me, I have preſerved a whole family, ſure 
pleaſure was never bought ſo cheap.” 
OO Sir! cries the man, I wiſh you could this inſtant 
ſee my houſe. If any perſon had ever a right to the plea- 
ſure you mention, I* am convinced. it is yourſelf, My 
couſin tells me ſhe acquainted you with the diſtreſs in 
= which ſhe found us. That, Sir, is all greatly removed, 
and chiefly by your goodneſs, My children have now a 
ded to lie on, and they have---they have---eternal bleſ- 
fings reward you for it---they have bread to eat! My 
little boy is recovered, my wife is out of danger, and I 
am happy. All, all owing to you, Sir; and to my 
couſin here, one of the belt of women. Indeed, Sir, I 
muſt ſee you at my houſe. Indeed my wife mult fee you, 
and thank you. My children too mult expreſs their 
gratitude. Indeed, Sir, they are not without a ſenſe of 
their obligation; but what is my feeling, when I reflect 
tio whom I owe, that they are now capable of expret- 
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fing their gratitude! Oh, Sir! the little hearts which 
you have warmed, had now been cold as ice without your 
aſſiſtance l 5 —_ 5 . 
Here Jones attempted to prevent the poor man from 
8 but, indeed, the overflowing of his own 
t would of ittelf have ſtopped his words. And now 
Mrs. Miller likewiſe began to pour forth thank ſgivings, 
as well in her own name, as in that of her couſin, and 
concluded with faying, ſhe doubted not but ſuch good - 
neſs would meet a glorious reward. 
Jones anſwered, he had been ſufficiently rewarded al- 
ready. © Your coulin's account, Madam, ſaid he, hath ' 
given mea ſenſation more pleaſing than I have ever known. 
He muſt be a wretch, who is unmoved at hearing ſuch a 
ſtory: how tranſporting then muſt be the thought of 
having happily acted a part in this ſcene! If there are 
men who cannot feel the delight of giving happineſs to 
others, I ſincerely pity them; as they are incapable of 
taſting what is, in my opinion, a greater honour, a 
higher intereſt, and a ſweeter pleaſure, than the ambi- 
tious, the avaricious or the voluptuous man, can ever 
obtain.“ | fs 
Tube hour of appointment being now come, Jones was 
forced to take a haſty leave, but not before he had hear- 
tily ſhaken his friend by the hand, and deſired to ſee him 
again as ſoon as poſſible ; promiſing that he would him - 
ſelf take the firſt opportunity of viſiting him at his own 
houſe. He then ſtept into the chair, and proceeded to 
Lady Bellaſton's, greatly exulting in the happineſs which 
he had procured to this poor family: nor could he forbear 
reflecting without. horror on the dreadful conſequences 
which muſt have attended them, had he lifiened rather to 
the voice of ſtrict juſtice than to that of mercy, when he 
was attacked on the high road. EET : 
Mrs. Miller jung forth the praiſes of Jones during the 
whole evening, in which Mr. Anderſon, while he ſtayed, 
ſo paſſionately accompanied her, that he was often on 
the very point of mentioning the circumftances of the 
| robbery. However, he luckily recollected himſelf, and 
avoided an indiſcretion, which would have been ſo much 
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the greater, as he knew Mrs. Miller to be extremely ſtrict 
and nice in her principles. He was likewiſe well ap- 
prized of the loquacity of this lady; and yet ſuch was 
his gratitude, that it had almoſt got the better both of 
diſcretion and ſhame; and made him publih that which 
would have defamed his own character, rather than omit 
any circumſtances which might do the fulleſt honour to 


his beneta&tor. - 
| | CHAP. XI. 


In which the Reader will be ſurpriſed. 
ME Jones was rather earlier than the time appointed, 
and earlier than the lady; whoſe arrival was hin- 
dered, not only by the diſtance of the place where ſhe 
dined, but by ſome other croſs accidents, very vexatious 
to one in her fituation of mind. He was accordingly 
| ſhewn into the drawing-room, where he had not been 
many minutes before the door opened, and in came—no. 
other than Sophia herſelf, who had left the play before 
the end of the firſt act; for this, as we have already 
faid, being a new play, at which two large parties met, 
the one to damn, and the other to applaud, a violent 
uproar, and an engagement between the two parties, had 
ſo terrified our heroine, that ſhe was glad to put herſelf 
under the protection of a young gentleman, who ſafely 
conveyed her to her chair. 25D . 
As Lady Bellaſton had acquainted her that ſhe ſhould 
not be at home till late, Sophia expecting to find no one 
in the room, came haſtily in, and went directly to a 
glaſs, which almoſt fronted her, without once looking 
towards the upper end of the room, where the ſtatue 
of Jones now ſtood motionleſs. In this glaſs it was, 
after contemplating her own lovely face, that ſhe firſt 
diſcovered the ſaid ſtatue; when inſtantly turning about, 
| ſhe perceived the reality of the viſion ; upon which ſhe 
gave a violent ſcream, and ſcarce preſerved herſelf from 
fainting, till Jones was able to move to her, and ſupport 
her in his arms. | | #50 ; 
Topaint the looks or thoughts of either of theſe lovers 
is beyond my power. As their ſenſations, from their 


mutual ſilence, may be judged to have been too big fas _ 
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their own utterance, it cannot be ſuppoled that I ſhould 
be able to expreſs them; and the misfortune is, that few 
of my readers have been enough in love to feel by their 
own hearts what paſſed at this time in their's. 

After a ſhort pauſe, Jones, with faultering accents, 
ſaid, I ſee, Madam, you are ſurpriſed. “ Surpriſed! 
anſwered ſhe; Oh, heavens! Indeed, I ain ſurpriſed. I 
almoſt doubt whether you are the perſon you ſeem. 
© Indeed, cries he, my Sophia; pardon me, Madam, for 
this once calling you {o ; I am that very wretched Jones, 
whom Fortune, after ſo many diſappointments, hath 
at laſt kindly conducted to you. Oh! my Sophia, did 
you know the thouſand torments I have ſuffered in this 
long, fruitleſs purſuit.— Purſuit of whom? ſaid So- 
phia, a little recollecting herſelf, and aſſuming a reſerved 
air. Can you be fo cruel to aſk that queſtion? cries 
Jones. Need I ſay, of you ?*—* Of me! anſwered So- 
phia : hath Mr. Jones then any ſuch important buſineſs 
with me? To ſome, Madam, cries Jones, this might 
ſeem an important buſineſs; (giving her the pocket- hook.) 
J hope, Madam, you will find it of the ſame value as 
when it was loſt.” Sophia took the pocket-book, and 
was going to ſpeak, when he interrupted her thus: © Let 
us not, I beſeech you, loſe one of thoſe precious moments 

\ which Fortune hath fo kindly ſent us. O my Sophia! 
I have buſineſs of a much ſuperior kind. Thus, on my 
knees, let me atk your pardon.— “ My pardon, cries ſhe : 
ſure, Sir, after what is paſt—you cannot expect, after 
what I have heard,*— I ſcarce know what I ſay, 

anſwered Jones. By heavens! I ſcarce with you ſhould 
pardon me. O, my Sophia! henceforth never caft away. 
a thought on ſuch a wretch as I am. If any remem- 
brance of me ſhould ever intrade to give a moment's 
uneaſineſs to that tender boſom, think of my unworthi- 
neſs; and let the remembrance of what paſſed at Upton 
blot me for ever from your mind.” | 

Sophia ſtood trembling all this while. Her face was 
whiter than ſnow, and her heart was throbbing through 

her ſtays. But at the mention of Upton, a bluſn aroſe 
in her cheeks ; and her eyes, which before ſhe had ſcaree 
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lifted up, were turned upon Jones with a glance of diſ- 
dain. He underſtood this filent reproach, and replied ta 
it thus: O, my Sophia! my only love! you cannot hate 
or deſpiſe me more for what. happened there, than I d 
mylelt ; but yet do me the juſtice to think, that my heart 
was never unfaithful to you—that had no ſhare in the 
folly I was guilty of ; it was even then unalterably yours. 
Though I deſpaired of poſſeſſing you, nay almoſt of ever 
ſeeing you more, I doated ſtill on your charming idea, 
and could ſeriouſly love no other woman. But if my 
heart had not been engaged, ſhe into whoſe company I 
accidentally fell at that curſed place was not an object of 
ſerious love. Believe me, my angel, I never have ſeen 
her from that day to this; and never intend, or deſire 
to ſee her again.“ Sophia, in her heart, was very glad 
to hear this; but forcing into her face an air of more 
coldneſs than ſhe hed yet aſſumed,.— Why, ſaid ſhe, 
Mr. Jones, do you take the trouble to make a defence 
where you are not acculed ? It I thought it worth while 
to accule you, J have a charge of an unpardonable na- 
ture indeed,*—*-What is it, for Heaven's ſake? an- 
ſwered Jones, trembling and pale; expecting to hear of 
- his amour with Lady Bellaſton.— Oh, ſays ſhe, how 
is it poſſible! Can every thing noble, and every thing 
| baſe, be lodged together in the ſame boſom ?* Lady 
Bellaſton, and the ignominious circumftance of having 
been kept, role again in. his mind, and ftopt his mouth 
from any reply. Could I have expected, proceeded 
Sophia, ſuch treatment from you? nay, from any gen- 
tleman, from any man of honour? To have my name 
traduced in public; in inns, among the meaneſt vulgar !. 
To have any little favours that my unguarded heart may 
have too lightly betrayed me ro grant, boaſted of there! 
Nay, even to hear that you had been forced to fly from 
my love!? | EI ET 
Nothing could equal Jones's ſurpriſe at theſe words 
of Sophia; but yet, not being guilty, he was much lels 
embarraſſed how to defend himſelf, than if ſhe had 
| touched that tender firing at which his conſcience had 
been alarmed. By ſome examination, he preſently found, 
You, III. E x ; TE 
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that her ſuppoſing him'guilty of ſo ſhocking an outrage 
againft his love and her reputation, was entirely owing 
to Partridge's talk at the inns, betore landlords and ſer- 
vants; for Sophia confeſſed to him it was from them that 
the recerved her intelligence. He had no very great difh- 
culty to make her believe that he was entirely innocent of 
an offence ſo foreign to his character; but ſhe had a 
great deal to hinder him from going inſtantly home, and 
| putting Partridge to death, which he more than once 
{wore he would do. This point being cleared up, they 
ſoon found themſelves ſo well pleaſed with each other, 
that Jones quite forgot he had began the converſation 
with conjuring her to give up all thoughts of him: and 
ſhe was in a temper to have given ear to a petition of a 
very different nature: for, before they were aware, they 
had both gone ſo far, that he let fall ſome words that 
ſounded like a propoſal of marriage; to which ſhe re 
plied, that, did not her duty to her father forbid her to 
follow her owa inclinations, ruin with him would be 
more welcome to her. than the . moſt affluent fortune 
with another man, At the mention of the word ruin, 
he ſtarted, let drop her hand, which he had held for 
ſome time, and- ſtriking his breaſt with his own, cried 
out, Oh, Sophia! can I then ruin thee? No! by 
Heavens, no! I never will act fo baſe a part. Dearett 
Sophia, whatever it cofts me, I will renounce you : .I 
will give you up; TI will tear all fuch hopes from my 
heart, as are inconſiſtent with your real good, My 
love I will ever retain, but it ſhall be in filence; it 
Mall be at a diſtance from you; it ſhall be in ſome fo- 
reign land; from whence no voice, no ſigh of my de- 
ſpair, ſhall ever reach and difturb your ears! And 
when I am dead— He would have gone on; but was 
ſtopt by a flood of tears, which Sophia let fall in his 
boſom, upon which ſhe leaned, without being able to 
ſpeak one word. He kiſſed them off; which, for ſome 
moments, ſhe allowed him to do without any reſiſtance 
but then recollecting herſelf, gently withdrew out of his 
arms; and, to turn the diſcourſe from a ſubject too ten- 
der, and which ſhe found ſhe could not ſupport, be- 
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thought herſelf to aſk him a queltion ſhe never had time 
to put to him before—how he came into that room. 
He began to ſtammer, and would in all probability 
have raiſed her ſuſpicions by the anſwer he was going 
to give, when at once the door opened, and in came 
Lady Bellaſton. | 3 

Having advanced a few ſteps, and ſeeing Jones and 
Sophia together, ſhe ſuddenly ſtopt; when, after a pauſe 

of a few moments, recollecting herſelf with admirable 
preſence of mind, ſhe ſaid, though with ſufficient indica- 
tions of ſurpriſe both in voice and countenance, © I 
thought, Miſs Weltern, you had been at the play?“ 

Though Sophia had no opportunity of learning of Jones 
by what means he had diicovered her, yet, as ſhe had 
not the leaft ſuſpicion of the real truth, or that Jones 
and Lady Bellaſton were acquainted, ſo ſhe was ve 
little eonfounded; and the leis, as the lady had, in h 
their converſations on the ſubje&, entirely taken her fide 
againſt her father. With very little heſitation, there- 

fore, ſhe went through the whole ſtory of what had ha 
pened at the play-houſe, and the cauſe of her haſty | 
return. | 3 3 

The length of this narrative gave Lady Bellaſton an 
opportunity of rallying her ſpirits, and of conſidering in 
what manner to act. And as the behaviour of Sophia 
gave her hopes that Jones had not betrayed her, ſhe put 
on an air of good humour, and ſaid, I ſhould not have 
broke in ſo abruptly upon you, Miſs Weſtern, if I had 
known you had company. „ 

Lady Bellaſton fixed her eyes on Sophia whilſt ſhe. 
| ſpoke theſe words: to which that poor young lady, hav- 
ing her face overſpread with bluſhes and confuſion, an- 
ſwered, in a ſtammering voice, I am ſure, Madam, I 
ſhall always think the honour of your ladyſhip's com- 


q 


pany— I hope, at leaſt, cries Lady Bellaſton, I in- 
terrupt no buſineſs.'*—* No, Madam, anſwered Sophia: 
our buſineſs was at an end. Your ladyſhip may. be 
pleaſed to remember, I have often mentioned the loſs of 
my pocket-book; which this gentleman having very 

E 2 5 tf mitts 
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luckily found, was ſo kind to return it to me with * 
in n. 


Jones, ever ſince the arrival of Lady Bellaſton, had 5 


been ready to ſink with fear. He ſat kicking his heels, 
playing with his fingers, and looking more like a fool, 
if it be poſſible, than a young booby ſquire, when he is 
Artt introduced into a polite aſſembly. He began, how-- 
ever, now to recover himſelf; and taking a hint from 
the behaviour of Lady Bellaton, who, he ſaw, did not 
intend to claim any acquaintance with him, he reſolved 
as entirely to affe the ſtranger on his part. He ſaid, 
ever ſince he had the pocket - book in his poſſeſſion, be 
had uſed great diligence in inquiring out "ry lady whoſe 
name was writ in it; but never till that day could be ſo 
fortunate to diſcover her. 
ia had, indeed, mentioned the loſs of her ehe 
book to Lady Bellaſton ; ; but as Jones, for ſome reaſon 
or other, had never once hinted to her that it was in 
his poſſeſſion, ſhe believed not one ſyllable of what 
Sophia now ſaid, and wonderfully admired the extreme 
quickneſs of the young lady, in inventing fuch an ex- 
cuſe. The reaſon of Sophia's leaving the play-houſe 
met with no better credit; 1 8 though ſhe could not ac- 
count for the meeting between theſe two lovers, ſhe was 
firmly perſuaded it was not accidental. 
Mit an affected ſmile, therefore, ſhe ſaid, © Indeed, | 
Miſs Weſtern; you have had very good luck in recover- 
ing your money. Not only as it fell into the hands of a 
gentleman of honour, but as he happened to diſcover to 
*whom it belonged. I think you would not con{ent to 
have it advertiied, It was great good fortune, Sir, that 
you found out to whom the note belonged.“ | 
© O Madam, cries Jones, it was incloſed in a pocket 
book, in which the young lady's name was written.“ 
That was very fortunate indeed, cries the lady; 
and it was no leſs fo, that you heard Mits Weltern was 
at my houſe ; for ſhe is very little known.” | | 
Jones had at length perfectly recovered his ſpirits; 
and as he conceived he had now an opportunity of ſatiſ- 
Ving 2 as to the queſtion ſhe had aſked him * 
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before Lady Bellaſton came in, he proceeded thus: 
Why, Madam, anſwered he, it was by the luckieſt 
chance imaginable I made this diſcovery. I was men- 
tioning what I had found, and the name of the owner, 
the other night, to a lady at the maſquerade ; who told 
me, ſhe believed ſhe knew where I might ſee Miſs Weſ- 
tern; and if I would come to her houſe the next morn- 


ing, ſhe would inform me. I went, according to her 


appointment, but ſhe was not at home; nor could I 
ever meet with her till this morning, when ſhe directed 
me to your ladyſhip's houſe. I came accordingly, and 
did mylelf the honour to aſł for your ladyihip; and upon 
my ſaying that I had very particular buſineſs, a ſervant 
ſhewed me into this room; where I had not heen long 
before the young lady returned from the play. 
Upon his mentioning the maſquerade, he looked very 
ſlily at Lady Bellaſton, without any fear of being re- 
marked by Sophia; for ſhe was viſibly too much con- 
founded to make any obſervations. This hint a little 
alarmed the lady, and ſhe was filent ; when Jones, who 
ſaw the agitations of Sophia's mind, reſolved to take 
the only method of relieving her, which was by retiring ; 
but before he did this, he ſaid, I believe, Madam, it 
is cuſtomary to give ſome reward on theſe occaſions; I 
muſt infift on a very high one for my honeſty ; it is, Ma- 
dam, no leſs than the honour of being permitted to pay 
another viſit here. | 83 the 
© Sir, replied the lady, I make no doubt that you are 
2 gentleman, and my doors are never ſhut to people of 
faſhion,” ; | | 12.2 — 
Jones then, after proper ceremonials, departed highly 
to his own ſatis faction, and no leſs to that of Sophia 
who was terribly alarmed leſt Lady Bellaſton ſhould diſ- 
cover what ſhe knew already but too well. | 
Upon the ſtairs Jones met his old acquaintance, Mrs. 
Honour; who, notwithſtanding all ſhe had ſaid againſt 
him, was now fo well-bred, to behave with great civi- 


tity, This meeting proved, indeed, a lucky cireum- 


ſtance, as he communicated to her the houſe where he 
lodged, with which Sophia was unacquainted, 
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So CHAP. XII. | 
I ewhich the Thirteenth Book is concluded. 7 
. elegant Lord Shafteſbury ſomewhere objects to 
1e telling too much truth; by which it may be fairly 
inferred, that, in ſome caſes, to lie is not only excuſeable, 
but commendable. 

And ſurely, there are no perſons who may ſo properly 
challenge a right to this commendable deviation from 
truth, as young women in the affair of love; for which, 
they may plead precept, education, and abvve all, the 
fanction, nay I may ſay, the neceſſity, of cuſtom; by 
which they are reftrained, not from ſubmitting to the 
honeſt impulſes of nature, (for that would be a fooliſh 
prohibition,) but from owning them. 

We are not, therefore, aſhamed to ſay, that: our he- 
roine now purſued the dictates of the above- mentioned 
right honourable philoſopher. As ſhe was perfectly ſa- 
tisfied, then, that Lady Bellaſton was ignorant of the 
perſon of Jones, ſo ſhe determined to keep her in that 
ignorance, though at the expence of a little fibbing. © 

Jones had not been long gone, before Lady Bellaſton 
eried, © Upon my word, a "good pretty young fellow: I 
wonder who he is; for don't remember ever to have 
ſeen his face before. 

Nor I neither, Madam, cries Sophia. 1 muſt ſay 
he behaved very handſomely in relation to my note. 
Ves; and he is a very handſome young fellow, ſaid 
the lady! don't you think fo? 

I did not take much notice of him, anſwered So- 
phia; but I thought he ſeemed rather awkward and un- 
genteel than otherwiſe.” 

Lou are extremely right, cries Lady Bellafton : 
you may fee by his manner, that he hath not kept good 
company. Nay, notwithſtanding his returning your 
note, and refuſing the reward, I almoſt queſtion whe- 
ther he is a gentleman, I have always obſerved there 
is a ſomething in perſons well born, which others can 
never acquire. I think I will ou orders not to be at 
kome'to him.“ 
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© Nay, ſure, Madam, anſwered Sophia, one can't ſuſ- 
pect, after what he hath done: beſides," if your ladyſhip 
obſerved him, there was an elegance in his diſcourſe, 4 
delicacy, a prettineſs of expreſſion, that, that—"  *' 
I confeſs, ſaid Lady Bellaſton, the fellow hath words 
—And, indeed, Sophia, you muſt forgive me, indeed, 
you muſt. ?! 8 1 | 7 
II forgive your ladyſhip ! ſaid Sophia. 


© Yes, indeed you mult ! anſwered the, laughing; for 
T had a horrible ſuſpicion when I firft came into the 
room I vow you muſt. forgive it; but J ſuſpected it 


was Mr. Jones himſelf.“ | | | 
Did your ladyſhip indeed? cries Sophia, bluſhingy 
and affecting a laugh” 5 ö Ie 
© Yes; I vow I did, anſwered ſhe: I can't imagine 
what put it into my head ; for, give the fellow his due, 


he was genteelly dreſſed; which, I think, dear Sophy, is 
not commonly the cafe with your friend.. 
© This raillery, cries Sophia, is a little cruel, Lady Bel- 
laſton, after my promiſe to your ladyſhip.* 
* © Not at all, child, ſaid the lady: it would have been 
cruel before ; but after you have* promiſed me never ta 
. marry without your father's conſent, in which you know 
is implied your giving up Jones, ſure you can bear a lit- 
| tle raillery on a pation which was pardonable enough 
in a young girl in the country, and of which you tell me 
you have to entirely got the better. What muſt I think, 
my dear Sophy, if you cannot bear a little ridicule 
even on his dreſs ?* I ſhall begin to fear you are very 
far gone indeed; and almoſt-queition whether you have 
dealt ingenuouſly with me. „ 
Indeed, Madam, cries Sophia, your ladyſhi'p miſ- 
takes me, if you imagine I had any concern on his ac- 


= count.” 


On his account! anſwered the lady: you muſt have 

miſtaken me; I went no farther than his dreſs; for T _ 
would not injure your taſte by any other compariſog 
1 don't imagine, my dear Sophy, if your Mr. Jones had 


been ſuch a fellow as this 


J 
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I thonght, ſays Sophia, your ladyſhip had allowed 
him to be handſome.” s 

© Whom, pray? cried the lady haſtily.” 

© Mr. Jones, anſwered Sophia: and immediately re- 
collect ing herſelf. Mr. Jones! no, no! I aſk your par- 
don: I mean the gentleman who was juſt now here. 

O Sophy ! Sophy ! cries the lady, this Mr. Jones, I 
am afraid, ſtill runs in your head.. | 5 

Then, upon my honour, Madam, ſaid Sophia, Mr. 
Jones is as entirely indifferent to me as the gentleman 
who juſt now left us !* | | 1 

Upon my honour, ſaid Lady Bellaſton, I believe it. 
Forgive me, therefore, a little innocent raillery ; but I 
promiſe you I will never mention his name any more. 

And now the two ladies ſeparated ; inþr-*ely more te 
the delight of Sophia, than of Lad 3 Bei- aſton, who 
would willingly have tormented her rival a little longer, 
-had not buſineſs of more importance called her away.— 
As for Sophia, her mind was not perfectly eaſy under 
this firſt practice of deceit : upon which, when ſhe re- 
tired to her chamber, ſhe "efleted with the higheſt un- 
_ eafineſs and confcious ſhame. Nor could the peculiar 
bardſhip of her ſituation, and the neceſſity of the caſe, at 
all reconcile her mind to her conduct; for the frame of 
Her mind was too delicate to bear the thought of having 
been guilty of a falſhood, however qualified by circum- 
. ances : nor did this thought once ſuffer her to cloſe her 
eyes during the whole ſucceeding night. 

BOOK XIV. 
Containing Two Days. 
; . | | 

An Eſſay to prove that an Author will aurite the better, 
For hawing fome Knowledge of the Subject on which he 
writes. | Ry Eo 
As feveral gentlemen, in theſe times, by the wonder- 
ful force of genius only, without the leaſt aſſiſ- 
tance of learning, (perhaps, without being well- able to 
read,) have made a conſiderable figure in the republic of 
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letters, the modern critics, I am told, have lately be- 
gun to aſſert, that all kind of learning is entirely uſeleſs 
to a writer; and indeed, no other than a kind of fetters 
on the natural ſprightlineſs and activity of the imagina- 
tion, which is thus weighed down, and prevented from 
ſoaring to thoſe high flights, which otherwiſe it would 
be able to reach. | 155 8 

Tnis doctrine, I am afraid, is, at preſent, carried 
much too far: for why ſhould writing differ ſo much 
trom all other arts? The nimbleneſs of a dancing-maſ- 
ter is not at all prejudiced by being taught to move 
nor doth any mechanic, I believe, exerciſe his tools 
the worſe, by knowing how to ule them. For my own 
part, I cannot conceive that Homer or Virgil would have 
wrote with more fire, if, inſtead of being maſters of all 
the learning of their times, they had really been as ig- 
norant as moſt of the authors of the preſent age. Nor 
do I believe that all the imagination, Fire, and judgment 
of Pitt, could have produced thoſe orations that have 
made the ſenate of England, in theſe our times, a rival 
in eloquence to Greece and Rome, if he had not been ſo 
well read in the writings of Demoſthenes and Cicero, as 

to have transfuſed their whole ſpirit into his ſpeeches ; 
and with their ſpirit, their knowledge too. - : 

I would not here be underitood to inſiſt on the fame 
fund of learning in any of my brethren, as Cicero per- 
ſuades us is neceſſary to the compoſition of an oratori— 
On the contrary, very little reading is, I conceive, ne- 
ceflary to the poet; leſs to the critic; and leaſt of all 
to the politician. For the firſt, perhaps,"Bythe's Art 
of Poetry, and a few of our modern poets, may ſuffice ; 
tor the ſecond, a moderate heap of plays; and, for the 
laſt, an indifferent collection of political journals. 

To ſay the truth, J require no more tfan that a man 
| ſhould have ſome little knowledge of the ſubject on which 
he treats ; according to the old maxim of law, Quam 
quiſque norit artem in e ſe exerceat. With this alone, 
[a writer may ſometimes do tolerably well; and, indeed, 
without this, all the other learning in the world will 
stand him in little finds ttt. 1 t Lat 
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PFor inftance, let us ſuppoſe that Homer and Virgil, 
». Ariſtotle and Cicero, Thucydides and Livy, could have 
met altogether, and have clubbed their talents, to have 
compoſed a treatiſe on the Art of Dancing ; I believe it 
-will be readily agreed, they could not have equalled the 
excellent treatiſe which Mr. Eſſex hath given us on that 
ſubject, entitled, The Rudiments of genteel Education, 
And, indeed, ſhould the excellent Mr. Broughton be 
prevailed on to ſet fiſt to paper, and complete the above. Wi 
ſaid rudiments, eee down the true principles of Wi 
athletics, I queſtion whether the world will have any 
cauſe to lament, that none of the great writers, either an- 
cient or modern, have ever treated about that noble and 
uſeful art. | 

To avoid a multiplicity of examples in ſo plain a caſe, 
and to come at once to my point, I am apt to conceive, 
that one reaſon why many Engliſh writers have totally 

failed in deſcribing the manners of upper life, may pol- 
ſibly be, that in reality they know nothing of it. 

This is a knowledge unhappily not in the power o 

man authors to arrive at. Books will give us a very 
_ Imperfe& idea of it; nor will the ſtage a much better: 
the fine gentleman, formed upon reading the former, 
will almoſt always turn out a pedant and he who forms 
himſelf upon the latter, a coxcomb. 

Nor are the characters drawn from theſe medels better 
ſupported. Vanburgh and Congreve copied nature; but 
they who copy them, draw as unlike the preſent age, as 
Hogarth would do, if he was to paint a rout or a drum 

in the dreſſes of Titian and Vandyke. In ſhort, imi- 
tation here will not do the buſineſs : the picture mult be 
after Nature herſelf, A true knowledge of the world is 

gained only by converſation z and the manners of every 
rank muſt be ſeen, in order to be known. 1 

Now it happens, that this higher order of mortals is 

not to be ſeen like all the reſt of the human ſpecies, for 
nothing, in the ſtreets, ſhops, and coffee houſes ; nor are 
they ſhewn, like the upper rank of animals, for ſo much 
apiece. In ſhort, this is a ſight to which no perſons are 
«mitted without one or other of theſe qualifications, vie. 
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either birth or fortune, or what is equivalent to both — 


the honourable profeſſion of a gameſter. And, very un- 
| lackily for the world, perſons ſo qualified, very ſeldom 


care to take upon themſelves the bad trade of writing, 


which is generally entered upon by the lower and poorer 
ſort, as it is a trade which many think requires no kind of 


| ftock to ſet up with. 


+ 


Hence thoſe ſtrange monſters in lace and embroidery, 


in filks and brocades, with vaſt wigs and hoops, which, 


under the name of lords and ladies, ftrut the ſtage to the 
great delight of attornies and their clerks in the pit; and 


of the citizens and their apprentices in the galleries; and 


which are no more to be found in real life, than the cen» 


taur, the chimera, or any other creature of mere fiction. 


But, to let my reader into a ſecret, this knowledge of up- 
per life, though very neceſſary for the preventing miſtakes, 
is no very great reſource to a writer whoſe province is co- 
medy; or that kind 6f novels, which, like this I am 
writing, is of the comic class. e 
What Mr. Pope ſays of women, is very applicable to 
moſt in this ſtation, who are, indeed, fo entirely made 
up of form and affectation, that they have no character 


W at all; at leaſt, none which appears, I will venture to 


lay, the higheſt life is much the dulleſt, and affords very 
little humour or entertainment. The various callings 
in lower ſpheres produce the great variety of humorous 
characters; whereas here, except among the few who 
are engaged in the purſuit of ambition, and the fewer 
ſtill who have a reliſh for pleaſure, all is vanity and ſer- 

vile imitation. Dreſſing and cards, eating and drinking, 

oy, and curtſey ing, make up the buſineſs of their 

Ives. | 

Some there are, however, of this rank, upon whom 

paſſion exerciſes its tyranny, and hurries them far be- 
yond the bounds which decorum preſcribes ; of theſe, the 
ladies are as much diftinguiſhed by their noble intrepi- 
dity, and a certain ſuperior contempt of reputation, from 

the trail ones of meaner degree, as a virtuous woman of 
quality is, by the elegance and delicacy of her fenti- 
ments, from the honeſt wife of a yeoman or ſliopkeepei 
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Lady Bellafton was of this intrepid character: but let 
not my country readers conclude from her, that this is 
the general conduct of women of faſhſon, or that we 
mean to repreſent them as ſuch. They might as weil 
ſuppoſe, that every clergyman was repreſented by 

Thwackum, or every ſoldier by Enſign Northertor, 
There is not, indeed, a greater error, than that which 
univerſally prevails among the vulgar; who, borrowing 
their opinion from ſome ignorant ſatiriſts, have affixed 
the character of lewdneſs to theſe times. On the con- 
trary, I am convinced there never was leſs of love in- 
trigue carried on among perſons of condition than now, 

Our preſent women have been taught by their mothers 
to fix their thoughts only on ambition and vahity, and 
to deſpiſe the pleaſures of love, as unworthy their re- 
gard ; and being afterwards, by the care of ſuch mo- 
thers, married without having huſbands, they ſeem 
pretty well confirmed in the juſtneſs of thoſe ſentiments; Wil 
whence they content themſelves, for the dull remainder Wl 
of life, with the purſuit of more innocent, but, I am atraid, 
more childiſh amuſements; the bare mention of which 
would ill ſuit with the dignity of this hiſtory. In my 
humble opinion, the true charaReriſtic of the preſent beau 
monde, is rather folly than vice; and the only epithet 
which it deſerves 1s, that of Frivolous. 5 

Ks - CHAPEL: = 
Containing Leiters and other Matters quhich aitend 
| Amours. 5 


TONES had not long been at home before he received 
the following letter: | EL 
© T never -70as more ſurfriſed than when I found you <vas gert. 
When ycn left the rem, I little imagined ycu mtenacq to bade left the 
beuſe without ſec ing the, Yeur behawvicur is all of a fizce, and 


convinces me how m og bt to deſtiſe à heart which can acat upon 
an ideot; though I ku it whether 1 ſhoud not admire ber cunning 
wore than her ſimtliiuy; wonderful both ! for though fe underſtced 
not a word of <phat paſſed betaveen us, 528 yet had the ſlill, the aſ- 
farance, the buht foall I call it ? to deny to my face, that ſte 
Ax9T0S ycu, or ever ſaw you before! Was that a ſcheme laid betaween 
wu? and have you been baſe encugh to betray me? O how I deſjiſe 


, fai, and el the woirldy bus chify f! f- dare na 


1 } 
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zore what T ſhauld afterwards run mad to read ; but, remember, 1 
can deteſt as wilently as T have lu !” | 


Jones had but little time given him to reflect on this 
letter, before a ſecond was brought him from the ſame - 
hand ; and this, likewiſe, we ſhall ſet down in the preciſe 
words— _ - y 

c conſider the hurry of [fits in which I muft have writ, 
| you cannot be ur friſed at any 23 in my former note; yet, per- 
haps, on ee, they ⁊vere ratber tog harm. A. leaſt, would, 
cle think all caving to the odious flaybouſe, and to the imper-. 
tinence of a fool, wohich detained me beyond my appointment. Hos 
eaſy is it to think awell of thoſe ave love Perhaps you defire T ſhould 
1 ſo. Thawereſolved to ſee you to-nigit; ſo come to me inmedi- 
* : 


7 P. S. Ihave ordered to be at home to none tay youre: | 
P. S. Mr. Jones will imagine T ſpall aſſiſt kim in bis defence; 
fer I believe be cannot defire to impoſe on me, more than I defire to in- 
Tae upon myſelf. 
P. S. Come immediately.” ee a 
To the men of intrigue I refer the determination“ 
whether the angry or the tender letter gave the greateſt - 
uneaſineſs to Jones. Certain it is, he had no violent 
| inclination to pay any more viſits that evening, unleſs 
to one ſingle perſon, However, he thought his honour. 
engaged; and had not this been motive ſufficient, he 
would not have venturned to blow the temper of Lady. 
Bellaſton into that flame of which he had reaſon to think 
it ſuſceptible, and of which he feared the conſequence 
might be a diſcovery to Sophia, which he dreaded, Afﬀ-' 
ter ſome diſcontented walks, therefore, about the room, 
he was preparing to depart, when the lady kindly pre- 
vented him, not by another letter, but by her own pre- 
ſence. She entered the room very diſordered in her dreſs 
and very diſcompoſed in her looks, and threw herſelf in- 
to a chair: where having recovered her breath, the. 
ſaid “ You ſee, Sir, when women have gone one length 
too far, they will ſtop at none, If any perſon would have 
ſworn this to me a week ago, I would not have believed 
it of myſelf.—“ J hope Madam, faid Jones, my charm- 
ing Lady Bellaſton will be as difficult to believe any 
thing againſt one who is ſenſible of the many obligations. 


4 
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ſhe hath conferred upon him. Indeed! ſays ſhe ; ſen- 
fible of obligations! Did JI expect to hear ſuch cold lan. 
guage from Mr. Jones ?*—* Pardon me, my dear angel, 
laid he, if, after the letters I have received, the terrors 
of your anger, though I know not how I have deſerved 
it. And have I then, ſays ſhe, with a ſmile, ſo angry 
aà countenance ? have I really brought a chiding face 
with me ?*—* If there be honour in man, ſaid he, I have 
done nothing to merit your anger. You remember the 
appointment you ſent me I went in purſuance.— I 
beſeech you, cried ſhe, do not run through the odious 
recital - Anſwer me but one queſtion, and I ſhall be 
eaſy ; have you not betrayed my honour to her?“ Jones 
fell upon his knees, and began to utter the moſt violent 
proteftations—when Partridge came dancing and caper- 
ing into the room like one drunk with joy, crying out, 
© She's found! ſhe's found! Here, Sir, here; ſhe's here! 
Mrs. Honour is upon the ftzirs.*—* Stop her a moment, 
cries Jones. Here, Madam, ftep behind the bed: I have 
no other room nor cloſet, nor place on earth to hide you 
in. Sure never was ſo damn'd an accident !'—* D—n'd 
indeed! ſaid the lady, as ſhe went to the place of conceal- 
ment: and preſently afterwards in came Mrs. Honour, 
© Heyday! ſaid ſhe, Mr. Jones, what's the matter? 
That impudent raſcal, your ſervant, would ſcarce let me 
come up ſtairs. I hope he hath not the ſame reaſon 
now to keep me from you, as he had at Upton. I ſup- 
ſe you hardly expected to ſee me; but you have cer- 
tainly bewitched my lady. Poordear young lady! Fo 
be ſure, I loves her as tenderly as if ſhe was my own 
filter. Lord have mercy upon you, if you don't make 
her a good huſband ; and to be ſure, it you do not, no- 
thing can be bad enough for you.'—Jones begged her 
only to whiſper, for that there was a lady dying in the 
next room. — A lady! cries ſhe; aye, I ſuppoſe one of 
your ladies. O, Mr. Jones, there are too many of them 
in the world: I believe we are got into the houle of one; 
for my Lady Bellaſton, I darſt to ſay, is no better than 
ſhe ſhould be.“ Huſh! huſh! cried Jones; every word 
is overheard in the next room. I don't care a farthing, 


— 
* 
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eries Honour; I ſpeaks no ſcandal of any one; but, to 
be ſure, the ſervants make no ſcruple of ſaying as how 


her lady fhip meets men at another place—where the houſe 


under the name of a poor gentlewoman ; but her 
adyſhip pays the rent, and many's the good thing beſides, 
they ſay, ſhe hath of her.. Here Jones, after expreſling 
the utmoſt uneaſineſs, offered to ſtop her mouth. Hey= 
day! why, ſure, Mr. Jones, you will let me ſpeak; I 
ſpeaks no ſcandal, for I only ſays what I heard from 
others—and, thinks I to myſelt, much good may it do 
the gentlewoman with her riches, if ſhe comes by it in 
ſuch a wicked manner. To be fure, it is better to be 
poor and honeſt.*—* The ſervants are villains, cries Jones, 
and abuſe their lady unjuſtly,*—* Aye, to be iure, ſervants 
are always villains, and ſo my lady ſays, and won't hear a 
word of it.*—* No, Iam convinced, ſays Jones, my Sophia 
is above liſtening to ſuch baſe ſcandal.— Nay, I believe 
it is no ſcandal neither, cries Honour; for why ſhould ſhe 
meet men at another houſe ?—it can never be for any good : 
for if ſhe had a lawful deſign of being courted, as to be 
ſure any lady may lawtully give her company to men up- 
on that account; why, where can be the {enle.'—* I pro- 
teſt, cries. Jones, I can't hear all this of a lady of ſuch 
honour, and a relation of Sophia: beſides, you will dif- 
tract the poor lady in the next room Let me entreat you 
to walk with me down ſtairs. “ Nay, Sir, if you won't 
let me ſpeak, I have done Here, Sir, is a letter from my 

young lady ;—what would {ome n#n give to have this 
But, Mr. Jones, I think you are not over and above ge- 
nerous ; and yet I have heard ſome ſervants jay but I 
am ſure you will do me the juſtice to own, I never faw 
the colour of your moncy. Here Jones haſtily took the 
letter, and preſently after flipped five pieces into her 
hand. He then returned a thoutand thanks to his dear 
Sophia in a whiſper, and begged her to leave him to read 
her letter: ſhe preſently departed, not without expreſſing 
much grateful ſenſe ot his generoſity. 2D 
Lady Bellaſton now came from behind the curtains 
How ſhall I deſcribe her rage? Her tongue was at firſt 
incapable of utterance; bat ftreams of fire darted- from 
| F 2 | 
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64 HISTORY OF a FOUNDLING. 
her eyes; and well, indeed, they might, for her heart 
was all in a flame. And, now, as ſoon as her voice 
found way, inſtead of expreſſing any indignation againſt 
Honour, or her own ſervants, the began to attack poor 
Jones. © You fee, faid ſhe, what I have ſacrificed to 
you! my reputation, my honour—gone for ever! And 
what return have I found? Neglected, flighted, for a 
country girl, for an idiot !'—* What neglect, Madam, 
or what ſlight, cries Jones, have J been guilty of? 
£ Mr. Jones, ſaid ſhe, it is in vin to diſſemble; it you will 
make me. caly, you muſt entirely give her up; and, as a 
roof of your intention, ſhew me the letter. What 
— Madam? ſays Jones. — Nay, ſurely, ſays ſhe, 


you cannot have the confidence to deny your having re- 


ceived a letter by the hands of that trollop? “ And can 
your ladyſhip, cries he, aſk of me what I muſt part with 
my honour before I grant? Have I acted in fuch a man- 


ner by your ladyſhip? Could I be guilty of betraying 


this poor innocent girl to you, what ſecurity could you 
have, that I ſhould not act the ſame part by yourſelf? 
A moment's reflection will, I am ſure, convince you, 


that a man with whom the ſecrets ef a lady are not ſafe, 
muſt be the moſt contemptible of wretches.'—* Very 


well, faid ſhe; I need not inſiſt on. your becoming this 
contemptible wretch in your own opinion; for the infide 
of the letter could inform me of nothing more than I know 
already. I ſee the footing you are upon. Here enſued 
a long converſation, which the reader, who 1s not too 


curious, will thank me for not inſerting at length. It 


ſhall ſuffice, therefore, to inform him, that Lady Bel- 
laſton grew more and more pacified, and at length believed, 
or affected to believe, his proteſtations—that his meet- 
ing with Sopiiia that evening was merely accidental, and 
every other matter which the reader already knows ; and 
which, as Jones ſet before her in the ſtrongeſt light, it is 


plain that ſhehad in reality no reaſon to be angry with him. 


She was not, however, in he heart, perfectly ſatisfied 
with his refuſal to ſhew her the letter; ſo deaf are we 
to the cleareſt reaſon, when it argues againſt our pre- 


vailing paſſions. . She was, indeed, well convinced that 
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HISTORY OF-A FOUNDLING 65 
Sophia poſſeſſed the firſt place in Jones's affections; and 
yet, haughty and amorous as this lady was, ſhe ſub- 
mitted at laſt to bear the ſecond place; or, to expreſs it 
more properly in a legal phraſe, was contented with the poſe 
ſelſion of that of which another woman had the rewverfions - 
It was at length agreed, that Jones ſhouid for the 
future viſit at the houſe ; for that Sophia, her maid, and 
all the ſervants, would place the yiſits to the account of 
Sophia; and that ſhe herſelf would be conſidered as the 
perſon impoſed upon. | | 
This ſcheme was dontrived by the lady, and highly 
reliſſed by Jones; who was, indeed, glad to have a 
roſpect of ſeeing his Sophia at any rate; and the lady 
herſelf was not a little pleaſed with the impoſition on So- 
phia ; which Jones, ſhe thought, could not poſſibly diſ- 
cover to her for his own ſake. * 
The next day was appointed for the firſt viſit; and 
then, after proper ceremonials, the lady Bellaſton re- 
turned home. e 


CHAP. III. 
' Containing various Matters. 
ONES was no ſooner alone, than he eagerly broke 
open the letter, and read as follows 


I 3 : 
© It is impoſſible to expreſs what I have ſuffered ſince you left this 
bouſe ; and as I have 72200 to think you ie emit — 1 
bave ſent Honcur, though ſo late at night, as ſbe tells me ſhe knows 
your lodgings, to prevent you. I charge you by all the 'regard 
you have for me, not to think of wiſiting here; for it zuill certai oy 
diſcovered : nay, 1 doubt, from ſome things that hawe drupt 
from ber ladyſiip, that ſhe is not already without ſome ſuſpicion- Some= 
thing fawurable, perhaps, may happen: we muſt wait with pati- 
ence ; but I once more entreat you, 0 bawe any concern for my eaſe, 
do not thinł of returning hither.” 1 = 
This letter adminiſtered the ſame kind of conſola- 
tion to poor Jones, which Job formerly received from his 
friends. Beſides difappointing all the hopes which he 
promiſed to himſelf from ſeeing Sophia, he was reduced 
to an unhappy dilemma with regard to Lady Bellaſton; 
for there are ſome certain engagements, which, as he well 
knew, do very difficultly admit of any excuſe for the fai= 
lure, and to go, after the - "qa, prohibition from 80- 
| Is "> | far: 
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66 - HISTORY OF 4 FOUNDLING. | 
phia, he was not to be forced by any human power. At 
1 after much deliberation, which, during that 


night, ſupplied the place of ſleep, he determined to feign 


himſelf fick : for this ſuggeſted itſelf as the only means 
of failing the appointed viſit, without incenſing Lady 
Bellaſton, which he had more than one reaſon of defir- 
ing to avoid. | | | | | 
I The firſt thing, however, which he did in the morn- 
ing, was to write an anſwer to Sophia, which he incloſed 
in one to Honour. He then diſpatched another to Lady 


Bellafton, containing the above-mentioned excuſe: and 


to this he ſoon received the following anſwer— 


Jam wext that I cannot ſee you here this afternoon, but more con- 


terned for the occaſion : take great care of yourſelf, and baue the be 
: 0 and I — there al be no ; Zong Tan fo tormented 7% | 


this 3 ith fools, that & have ſcarce a moment's time to vrite to 
. iu, | | | 
P. S. I will endeawour to call on you this evening at nine. Be 
ſure to be alone.” | | | | 
Mr. Jones now received a viſit from Mrs. Miller; 
who, after ſome formal introduction, began the follow- 
ing ſpeech.— I am very ſorry, Sir, to wait upon you 
on ſuch an occaſion ; but I hope you will conſider the 
ill · conſequence which it muſt be to the reputation of my 
WE girls, if my houſe ſhould once be talked of as a 
ule of ill fame, I hope you won't think me, there- 
fore, guilty of impertinence, if I beg you not to bring 
any more ladies in at that time of night. The clock had 


ſtruck two before one of them went away. I do allure 


you, Madam, ſaid Jones, the lady who was here laft 
night, and who ftayed the lateſt, (for the other only 
brought me a letter) is a woman of very great faſhion, 
and my near rejation.*—* I don't know what faſhion ſhe 
is of, anſwered Mrs. Miller, but IJ am ſure no woman 


of virtue, unleſs a very near relation indeed, would viſit 


a young gentleman at ten at night, and ftay four hours 


in the room with him alone. Beſides, Sir, the beha- 


'viour of her chairmen ſhews what ſhe was; for they did 
nothing but make jeſt all the evening in the entry; and 
alked Mr. Partridge, in the hearing of my own maid, 


it Madam intended to ſtay with his maſter all night; 


| | HISTORY OP A FOUNDLING., 67 
with a great deal of ſtuff not proper to be repeated. I 
have really a great reſpect for you, Mr. Jones, upon 
your own account; nay, I have a very high obligation 
to you for your generoſity to my couſin: indeed, I did 
not know how very good you have been till lately. Lit- 
tle did I imagine to what dreadful courſes the poor man's 
diſtreſs had driven him. Little did I think, when you 
gave me the ten guineas, that you had given them to a 
highwaymanl O Heavens! what goodneſs have you 
ſhewn ! How have yau preſerved this family ! The cha- 
rater which Mr. Allworthy hath formerly given me of 


you, was, I find, ſtrictly true: and, indeed, if I had 


no obligation to you, my obligations to him are- ſuch, 


that, on his account, I ſhould ſhew you the utmoſt reſ—- 


pect in my power. Nay, believe me, dear Mr. Jones, 
if my daughters and my own reputation were out of the 


caſe, I ſhould, for your own ſake, be ſorry that fo pretty 


a young gentleman ſhould converſe with theſe women; 
but if you are reſolved to do it, I muſt beg you to take 
another lodging; for I do not like myſelf to have ſuch 


things carried on under my roof; but more eſpecially up- 


on the account of my girls, who have little, Heaven 
knows, beſides their characters, to recommend them,” 
Jones ſtarted, and changed colour, at the name of All- 
worthy.— Indeed, Mrs. Miller, anſwered he, a little 
warmly, I do not take this at all kind. I will never 
bring any ſlander on your houſe: but I muſt inſiſt on 
ſeeing what company I pleaſe in my own room; and if 
that gives you any offence, I ſhall, as ſoonas I am able, 
look for another lodging.'—* I am ſorry we mult part, 


then, Sir, ſaid ſhe; but I am eonvinced Mr. Allwor- 


thy himſelf would never come within my doors if he had 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of my keeping an il] houſe.*— Very 


well, Madam, ſaid Jones. I hope, Sir, ſaid ſhe, you 


are not angry; for I would not for the world offend any 
of Mr. Allworthy's family. I have not flept a wink all 
night about this matter. I am ſorry I have diſturbed 
your reſt, Madam, ſaid Jones; but I beg you will ſend 
Partridge up to me immediately; which ſhe promuled to 


do; and then, with a very low curtſey, retired. _ ;_ | 
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68 N HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING, | | 
As ſoon as Partridge arrived, Jones fell upon him in 


the molt outrageous manner. How often, ſaid he, 


am I to ſuffer for your folly, or rather, for my own in 
keeping you? Is that tongue of yours reſolved upon my 
deſtruction ?*—* What have I done, Sir? anſwered af- 


frighted Partridge.'—" Who was it gave you authority 


to mention the ftory of the robbery, or that the man you 
ſaw here was the perſon ?*—*T, Sir! cries Partridge. —* 
© Now don't be guilty of a falſhood in denying it,” ſaid 
Jones.—* If I did mention ſuch a matter, anſwers Part- 


ridge, I am ſure I thought no harm: for I ſhould not 
have opened my lips, if it had not been to his own friends 


and relations; who, I imagined, would have let it go 


no farther.— But I have a much heavier charge againſt 


you, cries Jones than this. How durſt you, after all the 
precautions I gave you, mention the name of Mr. All- 
worthy in this houſe?* Partridge denied he ever had, 
with many oaths. © How elſe, 1aid Jones, ſhould Mrs, 
Miller be acquainted that there was any connection be. 
tween him and me? And it is but this moment ſhe told 
me, ſhe reſpected me on his account.*—* O Lord, Sir! 
ſaid Partridge, I defire only to be heard out; and to be 
ſure, never was any thing ſo unfortunate : hear me out, 
and you will own how wrongfully you have accuſed me. 
When Mrs. Honour came down ſtairs laſt night, ſhe 
met me in the entry, and aſked me when my maſter had 
heard from Mr. Allworthy ; and to be ſure, Mrs. Mil- 
er heard the very words; and the moment Madam Ho- 
nour was gone, ſhe called me into the parlour to her: 
© Mr. Partridge, ſays ſhe, what Mr. Allworthy is that 
the gentlewoman mentioned? Is it the great Mr. All- 
worthy of Somerſetſhire ?””—* Upon my word, Madam, 
ſays I, I know nothing of the matter. —“ Sure, ſays 
ſhe, your maſter is not the Mr. Jones I have heard Mr. 
Allworthy talk of? “ Upon my word, M :dam, ſays 
I, I know nothing of the matter. —“ Then, ſays 
ſhe, turning to her daughter Nancy, ſays ſhe, as ſure 
as ten- pence, this is the v oun tleman; and he 
Agrees — with the Wee 5 lcription.” The 
Lord above knows who it was told her; for I am the 


— 


. 
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arranteſt villain that ever walked upon two legs if ever 
it came out of my mouth. I promiſe you, Sir, I can 


keep a ſecret when I am defired. Nay, Sir, ſo far was 


I from telling her any thing about Mr. Allworthy, that 
I told her the very dire& contrary : for though I did not 
contradict it at that moment, yet, as ſecond thoughts 
they fay, are beſt; ſo when I came to q@nſider, that 


ſomebody muſt have informed her, thinks I to myſelf, I 


will put an end to the ſtory; and ſo I went back again 
into the parlour, ſome time! afterwards, and fays I, 
«© Upon my word, fays I, whoever, ſays I, told you 
that this gentleman was Mr. Jones; that is, ſays I, 
that this Mr. Jones was that Mr. Jones, told you a con- 
founded lie: and I beg, ſays I, you will never mention 
any ſuch matter, ſays I; for my maſter, ſays I, will 
think I muſt have told you ſo; and I defy any body in 
the houſe, ever to ſay I-mentioned any ſuch word.” To 
be certain, Sir, it is a wonderful thing; and I have 
been thinking with myſelf ever ſince, how it was ſhe 
came to know it: not but I ſaw an old woman here 
t'other day a begging at the door, who looked as hke 
her we law in Warwickſhire, that cauſed all that miſ- 
chief tous. To be ſure, it is never good to paſs by an 
old woman without giving her ſomething, elpecially if 
ſhe looks at you; for all the world ſhall never perſuade - 
me but they have a great power to do miſchief; and, to 
be ſure, -I ſhall never fee an old woman again, but I 
ſhall think to myſelf, infandum, regina, jubes renovare 
dolorenys? i © i . 5 
The ſimplicity of Partridge ſet Jones a laughing, and 
put a final end to his anger, which had. indeed ſeldom 
any long ene his mind; and inſtead of comment - 
ing on his defence, he told him, he intended preſently to 
leave thoſe lodgings; and ordered him to go and endea- 
vour to get him others. | | 4-3 
Bj Ha N. | | 
Which aue hope will be very attentively peruſed by young 
ä People of both Sexes. | 3 
ARTRIDGE had no ſooner left Mr. Jones, than 
Mr. Nightingale, with whom. he had now contraQ« 
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eda great intimacy, came to him, and after a ſhort ſa- 


lutation, faid, © So, Tom, I hear you. had company 


very late laſt night. Upon my foul, you are a happy 


fellow, who have not been in town above a fortnight, 
and can keep chairs waiting at your door till two in the 
morning! He: then ran on with much comman-place 
raillery of thæ ſame kind, till Jones at length interrupt- 
ed him, ſaying, © I ſuppoſe you have received all this 
information from Mrs. Miller, who hath been up here a 
little while ago, to give me warning. The good wo- 
man is afraid, it ſeems, of the reputation of her daugh- 
ters.*—* Oh, ſhe is wonderfully nice, ſays Nightingale, 


upon that account: if you remember, ſhe-would not let 


Nancy go with us to the maſquerade.”—* Nay, upon my 
honour, I think ſhe's in the right of it, ſays Jones: 


| however, I have taken her at her word, and have ſent 


Partridge to look for another lodging.”—* If you will, 
ſays Nightingale, we may, I believe, be again toge- 


ther; for, to tell you a ſecret, which I deſire you won't 


mention in the family, I intend to quit the houſe to- 


day. — What! hath Mrs. Miller given you warning 


too, my friend? cries Jones. No, antwered the 
other; but the rooms are not convenient enough. Be- 


ſicdes, I am grown weary of this part of the town. I 


want to be nearer the places of diverſion: ſo I am go- 


ing to Pall Mall.”—* And do you intend to make a ſe- 


cret of your going away?” ſaid Jones. © I promiſe you, 
anſwered Nightingale, I don't intend to bilk my lodg- 
ings; but I have a private reaſon for not taking a for- 
mal leave.*—* Not ſo private, anſwered Jones, I pro- 


miſe you: I have ſeen it ever ſince the ſecond day of my 


coming to the houſe. Here will be ſome wet eyes on your 


departure. Poor Nancy! I pity her, faith! Indeed, 
Jack, you have played the fool with that girl. You 


have given her a longing, which, I am afraid, nothing 


will ever cure her of.'—Nightingale anſwered, * What 


the devil would you have me do? Would you have me 
marry her to cure her ?*—* No, anſwered Jones; T would 
not have had you make love to her, as you have often 
done in my preſence, I have been aſtoniſhed at the 
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blindneſs of her mother in never ſeeing it. Pugh, ſee 
it! cries Nightingale; what the devil ſhould ſhe ſee ?? 
Why, ſee! faid Jones, that you have made her 


daughter diſtractedly in love with you. The poor girl 


cannot conceal it a moment; her eyes are never off from 
you, and ſhe always colours every time you come into 
the room, Indeed, I pity her heartily; for ſhe ſeems. 
to be one of the beſt natured and honeſteſt of human 
creatures. And fo, anſwered Nightingale, according 
to your doctrine, one mult not amuſe one's ſelf by any 


common gallantries with women, for fear they ſhould fall 
in love with us?“ Indeed, Jack, faid Jones, you wil- . 


fully mifunderitand me; I do not fancy women are ſq 
apt to fall in love; but you have gone far beyond com- 
mon gallantries.—“ What, do you ſuppoſe, ſays Night- 
ingale, that we have been a-bed together? No, upon 
my honour, anſwered Jones, very ſeriouſly; I do not 
ſuppoſe to ill of you: nay, I will go farther, I do not 
imagine you have laid a regular premeditated ſcheme for 


the deſtruction of the quiet of a poor little creature, 


or have even foreſeen the conſequence; for I am ſure 


thou are a very good-natured fellow; and ſuch a one can 


never be guilty of a cruelty of that kind; but, at the 
ſame time, you have pleaſed your own vanity, without 
conſidering that this poor girl was made a ſacrifice to it; 
and while you have had no deſigu but of amuſing an idle 
hour, you have actually given her reaſon to flatter herſelf, 


that you had the moſt ſerious deſigns in her favour, 


Pr'ythee, Jack, anſwer me honeſtly : to what have tend- 
ed all thoſe elegant and luſcious deſcriptions of happineſs 
ariſing from yiolent and mutual fondneſs ; all thoſe warm 

profeſſions of tenderneſs, and generous, diſintereſted 
love? Did you imagine ſhe would not apply them? 
or, ſpeak ingenuouſly, did not you intend ſhe ſhould ? 
—* Upon my ſoul, Tom, cries Nightingale, I did not 
think this was in thee! Thou wilt make an admirable 
parſon. So, I ſuppoſe, you would not go to bed to 
Nancy, now, if ſhe would let you?“ No, cries 
Jones; may I be d—n'd if I would ' Tom, Tom! 
anſwered Nightingale, laſt night! remember lait night! 
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dial, be thought, as he had determined, and was oblige. : 
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6 When ev'ry eye was clos'd, and the pale moon 
cc And filent ftars ſhone conſcious of the theft.”  _. 
© Look'e, Mr. Nightingale, ſaid Jones, I am no 
canting hypocrite, nor do I pretend to the gift of chaſ- 
tity more than my neighbours. I have been guilty with | 
women, I own it; but am not conſcious that I have 
ever injured any. Nor would I, to procure pleaſure to 
myſelf, be koowingly the cauſe of miſery to any n 
bein 
| Wel, well, aid Nightingale, I believe you ; and $7 
am convinced you acquit me of any ſuch things. 
] do, from my heart, anſwered Jones, of having 
debauched the girl, but not from _— gained her af- 


fections. 


If I have, ſaid Nightingale, I am Gen for it ; but 
time and abſence will ſoon wear off ſuch impreſſions. It 
is a receipt I muſt take myſelf: for, to confeſs the truth 
to you, I never liked any girl half ſo much in my whole 
ke. But I muſt let you into the whole ſecret, Tom. 
My farther hath provided a match for me with a woman 
I never ſaw; and ſhe is now coming to town, in order 
for me to make my addreſſes to her. 

At theſe words Jones burſt into a loud fit of laughter * 
when Nightingale cried, © Nay, pr ythee, don't turn me 
into ridicule. The devil take me if I am not half _ 
about this matter! My poor Nancy; O, Jones, Jones I 


_ wiſh I had a fourtune in my own poſieſſion !* + 


I heartily wiſh you bad,” cries Jones; for if this 
be the caſe, I ſincerely pity you both; but furely you 
Lea. t intend to go away without taking your leave of 

* 

I would not, anſwered Nightingale, c undergo the 
pain of taking leave for ten thouſand pounds: beſides, I 
am convinced, inſtead of anſwering any good pm pole, 
it would only ſerve to inflame my poor Nancy the 
more. I beg, therefore, you would not mention a word 
of it to-day ; and in the evening, or to-morrow morning 
I intend to depart.” 

Jones promiſed he would not ; . nnd faid, upon reflec- 


* 
NS 
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ed to leave her, he took the moſt prudent method. He 
then told Nightingale, he ſhould be very glad to lodge 
in the ſame houſe with him; and it was accordingly a- 
greed between them, that Nightingale ſhould procure him 


either the ground floor, or the two pair of ſtairs; for 


the young gentleman himſelf was to occupy that which 


was between them. 


This Nightingale, of whom we ſhall be preſently ob- + 
kged to ſay a little more, was, in the ordinary tranſac- - 
tions of life, a man of ſtrict honour ; and, what is more 
rare among young gentlemen of the town, one of fri - 


honeſty too; yet in affairs of love he was ſomewhat loo- 


ſer in his morals : not that he was, even here, as void 
of principle as gentlemen ſometimes are, and oftener af- 


jeft to be; but it is certain he had been guilty of ſome 


indefenſible treachery to women; and had, in a certain 
myſtery, called Making Love, practiſed many deceits, 
which, if he had uſed in trade, he would have been count- 


ed the greateſt villain upon earth. 


But as'the world, I know not well for what reaſon, 


agree to ſee this treachery in a better light, he was ſo 


far from being aſhamed of his iniquities of this kind, 
that he gloried in them; and would often boaſt of his ſkill 


in gaining of women, and his triumphs over their hearts; 


for which he had before this time received ſome rebukes 


from Jones, who always expreſſed great bitterneſs againſt 


any miſbehaviour to the fair part of the ſpecies; who, 


if conſidered, he ſaid, as they ought to be, in the light 
of the deareſt friends, were to be cultivated, honoured, 


and careſled, with the utmoſt love and tenderneſs ; but, 


if regarded as enemies, were a conquelt of which a man 


ought rather to be aſhamed than to value himſelf up- 


on its + : 
| | CHAP. V. 8 8 
A ſhort Account of the Hiſtory of Mrs. Miller. 


JONES this day ate a pretty good dinner for a ſick 8 
man; that is to ſay, the larger half of a ſhoulder of 


mutton. In the afternoon, he received an invitation from 
Mrs. Miller to drink tea; for that good woman having 
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learnt, either by means. of Partridge, or by ſome other 
means, natural or ſupernatura}, that he had a connection 
with Mr. Allworthy, could not endure the thoughs of 
parting with him in an angry manner. | | 
Jones accepted the invitation ; and no fooner was the 
tea-kettle removed, and the girls ſent out of the room, 
than the widow, without much preface, began as follows. 
6 Well, there are very ſurpriſing things happen in this 
world; but certainly it is a wonderful buinz[s, that I 
ſhould have a relation of Mr. Allworthy in my houſe, 
and never known any thing of the matter. Alas Sir! you 
little imagine what a friend that beſt of gentlemen hath 
been to me and mine. Yes, Sir ; I am not aſhamed to 
own it: it is owing to his goodneis that I did not long 
fince periſh for want, and leave my poor little wretches, 
two deſtitute, helpleſs, friendleſs orphans, to the care, or 
rather to the cruelty, of the world. N 
© You muſt know, Sir, though I am now reduced to 
get my living by letting lodgings, I was born and bred. 
a gentle woman. My farther was an officer of the army, 
and died in a conſiderable rank: but he lived up to his 
pay; and as that expired with him, his family, at his 
death, became beggars. We were three ſiſters: one of 
us had the good luck to die ſoon after the ſmall- pox: 
a lady was ſo kind as to take the ſecond out of charity, 
as ſhe ſaid, to wait upon her. The mother of this lady 
had been a ſervant to my grandmother; and having in- 
| herited a vaſt fortune from her father, which ſhe had 
got by pawn-broking, was married to a gentleman of 
| _ eſtate and faſhion. She uſed my fifter ſo barbarouſ- 
ly, often upbraiding her with her birth and poverty, 
calling her in deriſion a gentlewoman, that I believe ſne 
at length broke the heart of the poor girl. In ſhort, 
ſhe likewiſe died within a twelvemonth after my father. 
Fortune thought proper to provide better for me; and 
within a month from his deceale I was married to a 
clergyman, who had been my lover a long time before, 
and who had been very ill uſed by my father on that 
account: for though my poor father could not give any 
of us a ſingle ſhilling, yet he bred us up as delicately, 
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conſidered us, and would have had us conſidered ours 
ſelves as highly, as if we had been the richeſt heireſſes. 


But my dear huſband forgot all this uſage; and the 


moment we were become fatherleſs, he imm. diately re- 
newed his addreſſes to me ſo warmly, that I, who always 
liked, and now more than ever eſteemed him, ſoon com- 
plied. Five years did I live in a ſtate of perfect happi. 
. nels with that beit of men, till at laſt O cruel, cruel 
Fortune! that ever ſeparated us?!" that deprived me of the 
kindeſt of huſbands, and my poor girls of the tendereſt 
parent: O my poor girls! you never knew the bleſſing 

which ye loſt. I am aſhamed, Mr. Jones, of this wo- 
waniſh weakneis; but I ſhali never mention him with- 
out tears.'—* 1 ought rather, Madam, faid Jones, to be 
aſhamed that I do not accompany you.'—* Well, Sir, con- 
tinued ſhe, I was now left a ſecond time in a much worſe 
condition than befor: beſides the terrible afflition F 
was to encounter, I had now two children to provide for; 
and was, if poſſible, more penny leſs than ever; when 
that great, that good, that glorious man, Mr. Allwore 
thy, who had ſome little acquaintance with my huſband, 
accidentally heard of my diſtreſs, and immediately writ 
this letter to me. Here, Sir, here it is: I put it into 
my pocket to ſhew it you. This is the letter Sir; I 
muſt and will read it to you. | | | 
h Madam, | 


i 


I heartily condole ib you on your late grievous boſs, which your 
0201 good 2 , and the e e leſſons you on learnt from the 2vor- 


T bieſt of nien, will better enable you to bear, than any adauice which I 
ani ä of giving. Nor have I any doubt that you, wvh»m T haue 
beard to be the tendereſt of mothers, will ſuffer any immoderate indul- 


gence of grief to prevent you from diſcharging your duty to thoſe poor 


infants, wwho now alone ſtand! in need of your, tenderneſs. 


C However, as 2 muj? be Juppe ed at preſent to be incapable of: 


much qworldly conſideration, ya <ill pardon my hawing ordered a per- 
fon to wait on you, and to pay you twenty guineas, which I beg you 
will accept, il I have the pleaſure of ſeeing you; and believe me to be, 
Madam, &c.” | | | 
Tais letter, Sir, I received within a fortnight after 
the irreparable loſs I have mentioned; and within a fort- 
night afterwards, Mr. Allworthy, the bleſſed Mr. All- 


worthy came to pay ine a mn ; when he placed me in 
. 2 | | 
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the houſe where you now ſee me, gave me a large ſum of 
money to furniſh it, and ſettled an annuity of 50l. a year 
me, which I have conſtantly received ever ſince. 
Judge then, Mr. Jones, in what regard I muſt hold a 
benefactor, to whom I owe the preſervation of my life, 
and of thoſe dear children, for' whoſe take alone my lite 
is valuable. Do not, therefore, think me impertinent, 
Mr. Jones, (ſince I muft efteem one for whom I know 
Mr. Allworthy hath ſo much value,) if I beg you not 
to converſe with theſe wicked women. You are a young 
gentleman, and do not know half their arttul wiles. Do 
not be angry with me, Sir, for what I ſaid upon ac- 
count of my houſe ; you mult be ſenſible, it would be the 
ruin of my poor dear girls. Beſides, Sir, you cannot 
but be acquainted, that Mr. Allworthy himſelf would 
never forgive my conniving at ſuch matters, and particu- 
larly with you.” ares | 
Upon my word, Madam, faid Jones, you need make 
no farther apology ; nor do I in the leait take any thing 
ill you have faid : but give me leave, as no one can have 
more value than myſelf for Mr. Allworthy, to deliver 
you from one miſtake, which, perhaps, would not be 
altogether for his honour ; I do aſſure you, I am no re- 
lation of his.” e | 5 
Alas, Sir! anſwered ſhe, T know you are not. 1 
know very well who you are; for Mr. Allworthy hath 
told me all: but I do aſſure you, had you been twenty 
times his ſon, he could not have expreſſed more regard 
for you, than he hath often expreſſed in my preſence. 


You need not be aſhamed,” Sir, of what you are; I pro- 


Miſe you no good perion will eſteem you the leſs on that 
account, No, Mr. Jones; the words „ diſhonourable 
birth“ are nonſenſe, as my dear, dear huſband, uſed to 
ſay, unleſs the word ** diſhonourable** be applied to the 
parents; for the children can derive no real diſhonour 
from an act of which they are entirely innocent. 
Here Jones heaved a deep ſigh, and then ſaid. Since 
I perceive, Madam, you really do know me, and Mr. 
Allworthy hath thought proper to mention my name to 
you, and fince you have been ſo explicit with me as to 
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Four own affairs, ] will. acquaint you with ſome more 


circumſtances concerning my elf. And theſe, Mrs. Mil- 


ler having expreſſed great deſire and curioſity to hear, he 
began, and related to her his whole hiſtory, without once 
mentioning the name of Sophia. 


There is a kind of ſympathy in honeſt minds, by means 
of which they give an eaſy credit to each other. Mrs. 


Miller believed all which Jones told her to be true, and ex- 


preſſed much pity and concern for him. She was beginning 


to comment on the ſtory, but Jones interrupted her; for as 
the hour of aſſignation now drew nigh, he began to ſtipu- 
late for a ſecond interview with the lady that evening, 
which he promiſed ſhould be the laſt at her houſe , ſwear- 
ing, at the ſame time, that ſhe was one of great diſtinction, 


and that nothing but what was entirely innocent was to 


paſs between them; and I do firmly believe he intended 
to keep his word. 


Mrs. Miller was at length prevailed on; and Jones de- 
parted to his chamber, where he fat alone till twelve 


o'clock ; but no Lady Bellafton appeared. 


As we have ſaid that this lady had a great affection 


for Jones, and as it muſt have appeared that ſhe really 

had fo, the reader may, perhaps, wonder at the firſt fai- 
lure of her appointment, as ſhe apprehended him to be 
confined by ſickneſs, a ſeaſon when friendſhip ſeems 
more to require ſuch viſits. This behaviour, therefore, 
in the lady, may by ſome be condemned as unnatural : 
but that is not our fault; for our buſineſs is only to re- 


cord truth, : 
C | 
Containing a Scene which aue doubt not will aſfect all our 
ain wo readers. 5 e 
AR. Jones cloſed not his eyes during all the former 


part of the night; not owing to any uneaſineſs 


which he conceived at being diſappointed by Lady Bel- 
laſton; nor was Sophia herſelf, though moſt of his wak- 
ing hours were juſtly to be charged to her account, the. 
preſent cauſe of diſpelling his flumbers. In fact, poor 
Jones was one of the beſt-natured fellows alive, and had all 
that weakneſs which is called _ ion, ant which diſ- 
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Kinguiſhes this imperfect character from that noble firm- 
neſs of mind which rolls a man; as it were, within him 
felf ; and, like a poliſhed bowl, enables him to run 
through the world, without being once ſtopped by the 
calamities which happen to others.—He could not help 
therefore compaſſionating the ſituation of poor Nancy; 

whoſe love for Mr. Nightingale ſeemed to him ſo appa- 
rent, that he was aſtoniſhed at the blindneſs of the mother, 
who had more than once the preceding evening remarked 
to him the great change in the temper of her daughter : 
who, from being, ſhe ſaid, one of the livelieft, merrieſt 
girls in the worlds, was on a ſudden become all gloom and 
melancholy. 8 N : 
_ Sleep, however, at length got the beter of all reſiſtance; 
and now, as if lie had really been a deity, as the ancients 
imagined, and an offended one too, he ſeemed to enjoy = 
his dear-bought conqueſt. To ſpeak ſimply, and with- 
out any metaphor, Mr. Jones ſlept till eleven the next 
morning ; and would, perhaps, have continued in the ſame 
quiet fituation much longer, had not a violent uproar 
awaked him. 1 . 

Partridge was now ſummoned; who, being aſked 
what was the matter, anſwered, that there was a dread- 
ful hurricane below ſtairs ; that Miſs Nancy was in fits; 
and that the other ſiſter and the mother were both crying 
and lamenting over her. Jones expreſſed much concern at 
this news; which Partridge endeavoured to relieve him, 
by ſaying, with a ſmile, he fancied the young lady was 
in no danger of death; for that Suſan (which was the 
name of the maid) had given him to underſtand, it was 
nothing more than a common affair. In thort, ſaid he, 
Miſs Nancy hath a mind to be as wiſe as her mother 
that's all. She was a little hungry, it ſeems, and ſo fat 
down to dinner before grace was laid ; and ſo there is a 
hild coming for the Foundling Hoſpital.*—* Pr'ythee 
leave thy ſtupid jeſting, cries Jones; is the miſery of 
theſe poor wretches a ſubje& of mirth? Go immediately 
to Mrs. Miller, and tell her, I beg leave—Stay, you will 
make ſome blunder : I will go myſelf; for ſhe deſired 

me to breakfaſt with her,” He then roſe, and dreſſed 


— 
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himſelf as faſt as he could ; and while he was dreſſing, 
Partridge, notwithſtanding many ſevere rebukes, could 
Not avoid throwing forth certain pieces of brutality, 
commonly called jeſts, on this occaſion. Jones was no 
ſooner dreſſed, than he walked down ſtairs, and knock- 
ing at the door, was preſently admitted by the maid in- 
to the *outward parlour, which was as empty of company 
as it was of any apparatus for eating. Mrs. Miller was 
in the inner room with her daughter, whence the maid + 
_ preſently brought a meſſage to Mr. Jones, that her miſ- 
treſs hoped he would excuſe the diſappointment ; but an 
accident had happened, which made it impoſſible for her 
to have the pleaſure of his company at breakfaſt that day; 
and begged his pardon for not ſending him up notice ſooner. 
Jones defired ſhe wouid: give herſelf no trouble about any 
thing ſo triflng as his diſeppointment; that he was hearti- 
ly ſorry for the occaſion ; and that if he could be of any 
ſervice to her, ſhe might command him. 
He had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words, when Mrs. Miller, 
who heard them all, ſuddenly threw open the door, and 
coming out to him, in a flood of tears, faid, O, Mr. 
Jones, you certainly are one of the beſt young men alive. 
I give you a thouſand thanks for your kind offer of your ' 
ſervice; but alas! Sir, it is out of your power to pre- 
ſerve my poor girl. O my child, my child! She is un- 
done, ſhe is ruined for ever! —“ I hope, Madam, ſaid 
Jones, no viilain.'—* O Mr. Jones, ſaid ſhe, that villa, - 
who yeſterday left my lodgings, hath betrayed my poor 
girl, hath deſtroyed her! I know you are a man of ho- 
nour. You have a good—a noble heart, Mr. Jones.— 
The actions, to which I have been myſelf a witneſs, 
could proceed from no other. IT will tell you all: nay, 
indeed, it is impoſſible, after what hath happened, to 
keep it a ſecret. That Nightingale, that barbarous vil- 
lain, hath undone my daughter! She iz—ſhe is—O, 
Mr. Jones! my girl is with child by him; and in that 
condition he hath deſerted her. Here | here, Sit, is his 


cruel letter: read it Mr. Jones, and tell me if ſuch ang« 


ther monſter lives! The letter was as follows: 


Wy 
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. „ T am afraid; w6ch 
1 2 75 it is to me, I baue ee met had 3 | 
inſiſts upon my immediate 
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need not — wo Us evord. Your own 3 | 
Toll make you ſenſible, how entirely I am . * jb obedtence, 


 =vhich I ſhall be for ever excluded from your dear arms. The Jp 
of your mother may encourage you to wif hernoih the unha 
quence — our love, which may be eafily kept a ſecret pow ! — ol 
—_ or 2obich I vill take = to provide, as I ⁊uill for you. I 
may feel leſs on this account than T have ſuffered: but ſummon all 
l to your 22 nad, 3 and forgive and forget the man, 


2 nothing but 2 — 2 of certain ruin — hawe forced to 
_ this letter. I bid 6 Flog et me I mean only as a lever : but 
te beſt of friends you ſhall over fnd in you fa e 


| | When Jones had read this letter, they both ar | 
lent during a minute, looking at each other: at laſt he 
began thus: © I cannot expreſs, Madam, how much I 
am ſhocked at what I have read; yet let me beg you, in 


done particular, to take the writer's advice. Conſider 


the reputation of your daughter. It is gone, it is lofty 
Mr. Jones, cried ſhe, as well as her innocence! She re- 
ceived the letter in a room full of company, and immedi- 
ately ſwooned away upon opening it: the contents were 
known to every one preſent, But the loſs of her reputa 
tion, bad as it is, is not the worſt; I ſhall loſe — 
child ! ſhe hath attempted twice to deſtroy herſelf al- 
ready ; and though ſhe hath been hitherto prevented, 
vows ſhe will not outlive it; nor could I myſelf outlive 
any accident of that nature. What then will become of 
my little Betſy, a helpleſs infant orphan! And the 
poor little eee will, I believe, break her heart at the 
miſcries with which ſhe fees her ſiſter and myſelf diſtract- 
_ ed, while ſhe is ignorant of the cauſe. O, tis the moſt 
ſenſible and beſt natured little thing. The barbarous 
_ eruel—hath deſtroyed us all. O my poor children 1 Is 
this the reward of all my cares? Is this the fruit of 
all my proſpects? Haye I fo cheerfully undergone all 
the labours and duties of a mother? Have I been ſo 
tender of their infancy, ſo careful of their education? 
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Have I been toiling ſo many years, denying myſelf even 
the conveniencies of life, to provide ſome little ſuſtenance 
for them, to loſe one or both in ſuch a manner! — In- 
deed, Madam, ſaid Jones, with tears in his eyes, I pity 
you from my foul.'—* O, Mr. Jones ! anſwered ſhe, 
even you, though ] know the goodneſs of your heart, 


can have no idea of what I feel. The beſt, the kindeſt, 


the moſt dutiful of children! O, my poor Nancy, the 
darling of my ſoul ! the delight of my eyes! the pride 
of my heart! too much, indeed, my pride ; for to thoſe 


tooliſh, ambitious hopes, riſing from her beauty, I owe _ 


her ruin. Alas I faw with pleaſure the liking which 
this young man had for her. I. thought it an honoura- 
ble affection, aud flattered my fooliſh vanity with the 
thoughts of ſeeing her married to one ſo much her * 
rior. And a thouſand times in my preſence, nay, often 


in yours, he hath endeavoured to ſoothe and encourage 


theſe hopes by the moſt generous expreſſions of diſinte- 
reſted love, which he hath always directed to my poor 
girl ; and which I, as well as ſhe, believed to be real. 
Could I have believed that theſe were only ſnares lad. 


to betray the innocence of my child, and for the ruin of 
us all!' At theſe words, little Betſy came running 


into the room, crying, Dear mamma, for heaven's lake 
come to my ſiſter: for ſhe is in another fit, and my cou- 
| fin can't hold her. Mrs. Miller immediately obeyed 
the ſummons; but firſt ordered Betſy to ag Aran Mr. 
Jones, and begged him to entertain her à few minutes, 
faying, in the moſt pathetic voice Good Heaven! 
let us preſerve one of my children at leaſt. FP 
Jones, in compiiance with this requeſt, did all he could 
to comfort the little girl, though he was, in reality, him- 
ſelf very highly affeed with Mrs. Miller's ſtory. He 
told her, her ſiſter would be ſoon very well again: that, 
by taking on in that manner, ſhe would not only make 
her ſiſter worſe, but make her mother ill too. Indeed, 
Sir, ſays ſhe, I would not do any thing to hurt them for 
the world, I would burſt my heart, rather than they 
ſhould ſee me cry. But my poor ſiſter can't fee me cry: 
1 am afraid ſhe will never be able to ſee me cry any more. 
| | ( 
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Indeed, I can't part with her! Indeed I can't. And 
then poor mamma, too, what will become of her! She 
fays ſhe will die too, and leave me : but I am reſolved 


I won't be left behind. And are you not afraid to 
die, my little Betſy ? ſaid Jones.'—* Yes, anſwered ſhe ; 
I was always afraid to die, becauſe I muſt have left my 


mamma, and my ſiſter; but I am not afraid of going 
any where with thoſe I love. | | ; 
Jones was ſo pleaſed with this anſwer, that he eagerly 


 ifſed the child; and ſoon. after Mrs. Miller returned, 


ſaying, ſhe thanked heaven, Nancy was now come to 
herſelf. © And now, Betiy, ſays ſhe, you may go in; 
for your ſiſter is better, and longs to ſee you.” She then 
turned to Jones, and began to renew her apologies for 


having diſappointed him of his breakfaft. 


£ I hope, Madam, ſaid Jones, I ſhall have a more ex- 
N repaſt than any you could have provided for me. 
his, I aſſure you, will be the caſe, if I can do any ſervice 
to this little family of love. But whatever ſucceſs may 


attend my endeavours, I am reſolved to attempt it. I am 


ery much deceived in Mr. Nightingale, if, notwithſtand- 
ing what hath happened, he hath not. much goodneſs of 


heart at the bottom, as well as a very violent affect ion for 


our daughter. If this be the caſe, I think the picture 
which I ſhall lay before him will affect him. Endea- 
vour, Madam, to comfort yourſelf, and Miſs Nancy, as 
well as you can. I will go inftantly in queſt of Mr. 
Nightingale; and I hope to bring you good news. 
Mrs. Miller fell upon her knees, and invoked all the 
bleſſings of heaven upon Mr. Jones; to which ſne after- 
wards added the moſt paſſionate expreſſions of gratitude. 
He then departed to find Mr. Nightingale; and the good 


woman returned to comfort her daughter, who was ſome- 


what cheered at what her mother told her, and both 
joined in reſounding the praiſes of Mr. Jones. 

| | EHAP VIE; :: | | 
The Interview between Mr. Jones and Mr. Nightingale. 


3 HE good or evil we confer on others very often, I 


believe, recoiis on ourſelves. For as men of a 


benign diſpoſition enjoy their own acts of beneficence 
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equally with thoſe to whom they are done, ſo there are 
ſcarce any natures ſo entirely diabolical, as to be capa- 
ble of doing injuries, without paying themſelves ſome - 
pangs for the ruin which they bring on their fellow- 
creatures. | 8 | „„ 
Mr. Nightingale, at leaſt, was not ſuch a perſon. On 

the contrary, Jones found him in his new lodging, ſit- 
ting melancholy by the fire, and ſilently lament ing the 
unhappy ſituation in which he had placed poor Nancy. 
He no ſooner ſaw his friend appear, than he roſe haſtily 
to meet him; and after much congratulation, ſaid, No- 
thing could have been more opportune than this kind 
viſit ; for I was never more in the ſpleen in my life. 
I I am ſorry, anſwered Jones, that I bring news very 
unlikely to relieve you: nay, what I am convinced muſt, 
of all others, ſhock you the moſt, However, it is neceſ- 
fary you ſhould know it. Without farther perface, then, 
I come to you, Mr. Nightingale, from a worthy fami- 
Iy, which you have involved in miſery and ruin. Mr. 
Nightingale, changed colour at theſe words ; but Jones, 
without regarding it, proceeded, in the livelieſt manner, 
to paint the tragical ſtory with which the reader was ac- 
guainted in the laſt chapters Ser” 5 
Mr. Nightingale never once interrupted the narration, 

though he diſcovered violent emotions at many parts of 
it. But when it was concluded, after fetching a deep 
figh, he ſaid, © What you tell me, my friend, affects me 
in the tendereſt manner. Sure there never was ſo curſ- 
ed an accident as the poor girl's betraying my letter. Her 
reputation might otherwiſe have been ſafe and the affair 


might have remained a profound ſecret ; and then the girl 


might have gone off never thẽ worſe; for many ſuch 
things happen in this town: and if the huſband ſhould 
ſuſpe& a little when it is too late, it will be his wiſer 
conduct to conceal his ſuſpicion both from his wife and 
the world. 5 | > 
Indeed, my friend, anſwered Jones, this could not 
have been the caſe with your poor Nancy. You have 
entirely gained her affe&ions, that it is the loſs of 

you, and not of her reputation, which afflicte her, and 


/ 


> 
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will end in the deſtruction of her and her family. —Nay, - 
for that matter, I promiſe you, cries Nightingale, ſhe, 
hath my affections, fo abſolutely, that my wife, who- 
ever ſhe is to be, will have very little ſhare in them. 
And is it poſſible, then, ſaid Jones, you can think of 
deſerting her? — Why, what can I do? anſwered the 
other.—* Aſk Miſs Nancy, replied Jones, warmly. In 
the condition to which you have reduced her, I fincerely 
think ſhe ought to determine what reparation you ſhould 
make her. Her intereſt alone, and not yours, ought to 
be your ſole confideration. But if you aſk me what you 
ſhall do; what can you do leſs, cries Jones, than ful- 
fil the expectations of her family, and her own? Nay, 
I ſincerely tell you, they were mine too, ever fince I 
| firſt ſaw you together. You will pardon me, if I pre- 
ſume on the friendſhip yon have favoured me with, mov. 
ed as I am with compaſſion for thoſe poor creatures: but 
your own heart will beſt ſuggeſt to you, whether you 
have never intended, by your conduct, to perſuade the 
mother, as well as the daughter, into an opinion, that 
ou deſigned honourably ; and if ſo, though there may 
Love been no direct promiſe of marriage in the caſe, I 
will leave to your own good underſtanding, how far you 
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© Nay I muſt not only confeſs what you have hinted, 

. faid Nightingale; but I am afraid, even that very pro- 
miſe you mention, I have given. And can you, after 
owning that, ſaid Jones, heſitate a moment? Conſi- 
der, my friend, anſwered the other: I know you are 

a man of honour, and would adviſe no one to act con- 
trary to its rules: if there were no other objection, 
I, after this publication of her diſgrace, think of ſuch an 
alliance with honour ??—* Undoubtedly, replied Jones; 
and the very beſt and trueſt honour, which is goodneſs, 

requires it of you. As you mention a ſcruple of this 
kind, you will give me leave to examine it. Can you, 
with honour, be guilty of having, under falſe pretences, 
deceived a young woman and her family; and of hav- 
ing, by theſe means, treacherouſly robbed her of her in- 


noeence? Can you, with honour, be the knowing, [the 
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wilful, nay, I muſt add, the artful contriver of the ruin 
of a human being? Can you, with honour, deſtroy the 
fame, the peace, nay, probably, both the life and foul 
too, of this creature? Can honour bear the thought 
that this creature is a tender, helpleſs, defenceleſs, young 
woman ? A young woman who loves, who doats on you, 
who dies for you; who hath placed the utmoſt confi- 
_ dence in your promiſes; and to that confidence hath ſa- 
crificed every thing which is dear to her? Can honour 
ſupport ſuch contemplations as theſe a moment | 

Common ſenſe, indeed, ſaid Nightingale, warrants 
all you ſay; but yet you well know the opinion of the 


world is fo much the contrary, that was I to marry a | 


whore, though my own, I ſhould be aſhamed of ever 
ſhewing my face again. 45 e 

« Fie upon it, Mr. Nightingale, ſaid Jones, do not 
call her by ſo ungenerous a name: when you pro- 
miſed to marry her, ſhe became your wife; and ſhe hath - 
ſinned more againf prudence than virtue. And what is 
this world, which you would be aſhamed to face, but 
the vile, the fooliſh, and the profligate? Forgive me, if 
I ſay, ſuch a ſhame muſt proceed from falls modeſty, 
which always attends falſe honour as its ſhadow. But I 
am well aſſured, there is not a man of real ſenſe and good- 
nels in the world; who would not honour and applaud 
the action. But admit no other would, would not your 
own heart, my friend, applaud it ? And do not the warm, 
rapturous ſenſations, which we feel from the conſciouſ- 
neſs of an honeſt, noble, benevolent action, convey more 
delight to the mind, than the undeſerved praiſe of mil- 
lions? Set the alternative fairly before your eyes. On 
the one fide, ſee this poor, unhappy, tender, believing 
girl, in the arms of her wretched mother, breathing her 
laſt. Hear her breaking heart, in agonies, fighing out 
your name; and lamenting, rather than accuſing, the 
cruelty which weighs her down. to deſtruction. Paint 


to your imagination the circumſtances of her fond, deſ- 


pairing parent, driven to madneſs, or, perhaps, to death, . 
by the loſs of her lovely daughter ; view the poor, help- 
leſs, orphan infant ; and, when your mind hath dwelt a 
vos / MM | bg 
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moment only on ſuch ideas, conſider yourſelves as the 
cauſe of all the ruin of this poor, little, worthy, defence- 
leſs family! On the other fide, conſider yourſelf as re- 
lieving them from their temporary ſufferings. Think 


with what joy, with what tranſports, that lovely crea- 
ture will fly to your arms. See her blood returning to 


her pale cheeks, her fire to her languid eyes, and rap- 
tures to her tortured breaſt | Conſider the exultations of 
her mother ; the happineſs of all! Think of this little 
family, made, by one a& of yours, completely happy ! 
Think of this alternative; and ſure I am miſtaken in 
my friend, if it requires any long deliberation, whether 
he will ſink theſe wretches down for ever; or, by one 
generous, noble reſolution, raiſe them all from the brink 
of miſery and deſpair, to the higheſt pitch of human hap- 
pineſs. Add to this but one conſideration more; the 


_ conſideration that it is your duty fo to do: that the mi- 


ſery from which you will relieve theſe * people, is 
the miſery which you yourſelf have wilfully brought up- 


on them. 


O my dear friend | cries Nightingale, I wanted not 
your eloquence to rouze me. I pity poor Nancy from 


: my ſoul ; and would willingly give any thing in my; power, 


that no familiarities had ever paſſed between us. Nay, 
believe me, I had many ſtruggles with my paſſion before 
I could prevail with myſelf to write that cruel letter, 
which hath cauſed all the miſery in that unhappy family. 
If I had no inclinations to conſult but my own, I would 
marry her to-morrow morning : I would by' Heaven, 
but you will eaſily imagine how impoſſible it would be 


ts prevail on my farther to conſent to ſuch a match: be- 


fides, he hath provided another for me; and to-morrow, | 


by his expreſs command, I am to wait on the lady. 


© I have not the honour to know your father, ſaid 
Jones; but ſuppoſe he could be perſuaded, would you 
yourſelf conſent to the only means of preſerving. thele 


poor people ?'—— As eagerly as I would purſue my hap- 


pineſs, anſwered Nightingale; for I never ſhall f4d it in 
any other woman. O, my dear friend, could you ima- 
gine what I have felt within thele twelve hours for my 


* — 
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poor girl, I am convinced ſhe would not engroſs all 


your pity ! Paſſion leads me only to her; and if I had 


any fooliſh ſcruples of honour, you have fully fatisfied 
them : could my father be induced to comply with my 
deſires, nothing would be wanting to 
happineſs, or that of my Nancy.” 


Then I am reſolved to undertake it, ſaid Jones, 


You muſt not be angry with me, in whatever light it 
may be neceſiary to ſet this affair; which, you may de- 
pend on it, could not otherwiſe be long hid from him 
for things of this nature make a quick progreſs, when 


once they get abroad, as this unhappily hath already. 


Beſides, ſhould any fatal accident follow, as upon my 
ſoul I am afraid will, unleſs immediately prevented, the 


public would ring of your name, ina manner which, if 
your father had common humanity, muſt offend him. If 
you will, therefore, tell me where I may find the old 
gentleman, I will not loſe a moment in the bufineſs 
which, while I purſue, you cannot do a more generous 


action, than by paying a viſit to the poor girl. You 
will find J have not exaggerated in the account I have 


given of the wretchedneſs of the family: 5 
Nightingale immediately conſented to the propoſal ; 
and now having acquainted Jones with his father's lodg- 


ing, and the coffee houſe where he would moſt probably 


find him, he heſitated a moment, and then ſaid, My 
dear Tom, you are going to (undertake an impoſſibility. 


If you knew my father, you would never think of ob- 


taining. his conſent. Stay, there is one way—Suppoſe 


you told him I was already married, it might be eaſier 
to reconcile him to the fact after it was done; and, up- 


on my. honour, I am ſo affected with what you have 


ſaid, and I love my Nancy ſo paſſionately, I almoit wiſh. 


it was done, whatever might be the conſequence.” 


Jones greatly approved the hint, and promiſed to pur- ; 
ſve it. They then ſeparated ; Nightingale to viſit his 


Nancy, and Jones in queſt of the old gentleman, 
83353 | H 2 i 
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| | CHAP. VHI. : 
Which paſſed between Jones and old Mr. Nightingale ; 


with the Arrival of à Perſon not yet mentioned in this 


Hiſtory. | 4 
OT WFTHST ANDING the ſentiment ef the Roman 
ſariſt, which denies the divinity of fortune, and the 
opinion of Seneca to the fame purpole, Cicero, who was, 
I believe, a wiler man than either of them, expreſsly 
holds the contrary ; and certain it is, there are ſome in- 
cidents in life ſo very ſtrange and unaccountable, that it 


ſeems to require more than human {kill and foreſight in 


producing them, _., ed iy | 

Of this kind was what now happened to Jones, who 
found Mr. Nightingale the elder in fo critical a minute, 
t hat Fortune, if ſhe was really worthy of all the worſhip 
ſhe received at Rome, could not have contrived ſuch ano- 


- ther. In ſhort, the old gentleman, and the father of the 


young lady whom he intended for his ſon, had been hard 
at it for many hours; and the latter was juſt now gone, 
and had left the former, delighted with the thoughts that 
he had ſucceeded in a long contention, which had been 
between the two fathers of the future bride and bride- 


groom ; in which both endeavoured to over-reach the 


other; and, as it not rarely happens in ſuch caſes, both 
had retreated fully ſatisfied of having obtained the vic- 

This gentleman, whom Mr. Jones now viſited, was 
what they call a man of the world; that is to ſay, a man 
who directs his conduct in this world, as one who, being 


fully perſuaded there is no other, is reſolve to make the 


moſt of this. In his early years, he had been bred to 
trade ; but having acquired a very good fortune, he had 
lately declined his bufineſs ; or to ſpeak more properly, 
had changed it from dealing in s, to dealing only in 
money; of which he had always a plentiful fund at com- 
mand; and of which he knew very well how to make a 
very plentiful advantage, ſometimes of the neceſſities of 
private men, and ſometimes of thoſe of the public. He 


had, indeed, converſed fo entirely with money, that it 


may be almoſt doubted, whether he imagined there was 
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any other thing really exiſted in the world: this, at 
leaſt, may be certainly averred, that he firmly believed 

nothing elſe to have any real value. — Wo, 
The reader will, I fancy, allow, that Fortune could 
not have culled out a more improper perſon for Mr. Jones 
to attack with any probability of ſucceſs ; nor could the 
whimſical lady have directed this attack at a more unſea- 
ſonable tune. 1.0 Le eat * 
As money, then, was always uppermeſt in this gen- 
tleman's thoughts, ſo the moment he ſaw a ſtranger with- 
in his doors, it immediately occurred to his imagina- 
tion, that ſuch ſtranger was either come to bring him 
money, or to fetch it from him. And according as one 
or other of theſe thoughts prevailed, he conceĩved a fa- 
vourable or unfavourable idea of the perſon who ap- 
proached him. e N 
Unluckily for Jones, the latter of theſe was the aſcen- 
dant at preſent; for as a young gentleman had viſited 
him the day betore, with a bill from his ſon; for a play- 
debt, he apprehended, at the firſt ſight of Jones, that he 
was come on ſuch another errand. Jones, therefore, had 
no. ſooner told him, that he was come on his ſon's ace 
count, than the old gentleman, being confirmed in his 
ſuſpicion, burſt forth into an exclamation, that he would . 
loſe his labour..—* Is it then poſſible, Sir, anſwered 
Jones, that you can gueſs my buſineſs? — If I do gueſs 
it, replied the other, I repeat again to you, you will 
loſe your labour. What, I ſuppoſe you are one of thoſe 
ſparks who lead my ſon into all thoſe ſcenes of riot and 
debauchery which will be his deſtruction; but I ſhalt 
pay no more of his bills, I promiſe you. I expect he 
will quit all ſuch company for the future. If I had ima- 
gined otherwiſe, I ſhould not have provided a wife for 
him; for I would be inſtrumental in the ruin of nobody.” 
How, Sir! ſaid Jones, and was this lady of your pro- 
viding ? — Pray, Sir, anſwered the old gentleman, how 
comes it to be of any concern of yours ?*—* Nay, dear 
Sir, replied Jones, be not offended that I intereſt my- 
ſelf in what regards your ſon's happineſs, for whom I 
have fo great an honour 1 It was upon that 
3 1 
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90 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. | 
very account I came to wait on you. I can't expreſs 
the ſatis faction you have given me by what you ſay; for 
T do aſſure you, your fon is a perſon for whom I have 
the higheft honour. Nay, Sir, it is not eaſy to expreſs 
the eſteem I have for you, who could be ſo generous, ſo 
good, ſokind, ſo indulgent, to pravide ſuch a match for 
your ſon; a woman, who, I dare ſwear, will make him 
one of the happieſt men upon earth.” ed 7 
There is ſcarce any thing which ſo happily introduces 
men to our good liking, as having conceived ſome alarm 
at their firſt appearance; when once thoſe apprehenſions be- 
gin to vaniſh, we ſoon forget the fears which they occa- 
ſioned, and look on ourſelves as indebted for our pre- 
_ eaſe to thoſe very perſons who at firſt raiſed our 
5 a 
Thus it happened to Nightingale; who no ſooner 
found that Jones had no demand on him, as he ſuſpected, 
than he began to be pleaſed with his preſence. —* Pray, 
good Sir, ſaid he, be pleaſed to fit down. I do not re- 
member to have ever had the pleaſure of ſeeing you be- 
fore; but if you are a friend of my fon, and have any 
thing to ſay concerning this young lady, I ſhall be glad 
to hear you. As to her making him happy, it will be 
his own fault if ſhe doth not. I have diſcharged my du- 
ty, in taking eare of the main article. She will bring 
him a fortune capable of making any reaſonable, pru- 
dent, ſober man, happy.'—* Undoubtedly, cries Jones; 
for ſhe is in herſelf a fortune; ſo beautiful, ſo genteel, 
ſo ſweet tempered, and fo well educated : ſhe is, indeed, 
a moſt accompliſhed: young lady; ſings admirably well, 
and hath a moſt delicate hand at the harpſicord.— I 
did not know any of theſe matters, anſwered the old gen- 
tleman, for I never ſaw the lady; but I do not like her 
the worſe for what you tell me; and I am the better 
pleaſed with her father for not laying any ſtreſs on theſe 
qualifications in our bargain. I ſhall always think it a 
2 of his underſtanding. A ſilly fellow would have 
brought in theſe articles as an addition to her fortune; 
but to give him his due, he never mentioned any ſuch 
matter; though, to be ſure, they are no diſparagements 


* 
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to a woman. I do aſſure you, Sir, cries Jones, ſhe 
hath them all in the moſt eminent degree. For my part, 


I own, I was afraid you might have been a little back - 


ward, a little leſs inclined to the match : for your ſon 
told me, you had never ſeen the lady; therefore, I came, 
Sir, in that caſe, to entreat you, to conjure you, as you 
value the happineſs of your ſon, not to be averſe to his 
match with-a woman who hath not only all the good 
qualities I have mentioned, but many more. It that 
was your buſineſs, Sir, ſaid the old gentleman, we are 
both obliged to you; and you may be perfectly eaſy ; 
for I give you my word, I was very well ſatisfied with 
her fortune. Sir, anſwered Jones, I honour you eve- 
ry moment more and more. To be ſo eaſily ſatisfied, fo 
very moderate on that account, is a proof of the ſound- 
neſs of your underſtanding, as well as the nobleneſs of 
your mind. ! Not fo very moderate, young gentleman ! 
not ſo very moderate! anſwered the father. Still more 
and more noble, replied Jones, and give me leave to add, 
ſenfible ; for ſure it is little leſs than madneſs to confider 
money as the ſole foundation of happineſs. | Such a wo- 


man as this, with her little, her nothing of à fortune — 
© I find, cries the old gentleman, you have a pretty juſt 


opinion of money, my friend; or elſe you are better ac- 
quainted with the perſon of the lady than with her cir- 
cumſtances. Why, pray, what fortune do you imagine 
this lady to have? : What fortune? cries Jones, why 


too contemptible a one to be named for your ſon.— 
© Well, well, ſaid the other, perhaps he might have 


done better.”—* That I deny, ſaid Jones; for ſheis one 


of the peſt of women. Aye, aye, but in point of for- 


tune I mean, anſwered the other. And yet, as to that 
now, how much do you imagine your friend is to have? 
—* How much, cries Jones; how much? Why, at the 
utmoſt, perhaps, two hundred pounds. Do you 


mean to banter me, young gentleman ?* ſaid the father, © 


a little angry.—* No, upon my foul, anſwered Jones, 


I am in earneſt ; nay, I believe I have gone to the utmoſt _ 
farthing, If I do the lady an injury, I aſk her pardon.” 
—* Indeed you do, cries the: father. I am certain ſhe _ 
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32 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. - T 
hath fifty times that ſum; and ſhe ſhall produce fifty te 


that, before I conſent that ſhe ſhall marry my ſon.— 


© Nay, faid Jones, it is too late to talk of conſent now. 
It ſhe hath not fifty farthings, your fon is-married.'— 
My fon married, anſwered the old gentleman with ſur- 
priſe Nay, ſaid Jones, I thought you was acquainted 

with it.'—* My ſon married to Miſs Harris! anſwered. 
he again.'— To Miſs Harris! {aid Jones; no, Sir, to 
Miſs Nancy Miller, the daughter of Mrs. Miller, at 

whole bs he lodged ; a young lady who, though her 
mother ĩs reduced to let lodgings —'—* Are you banter- 
ing, or are you in earneſt,” cries the father, with a moſt 
ſolemn voice.—* Indeed, Sir, anſwered Jones, I ſcorn 
the character of a banterer: I came to you in molt ſe- 
rious earneſt, imagining, as 1 find true, that your ſon 
had never dared to acquaint you with a match io much 
inferior to him in point of fortune, though the reputa- 
tion of the lady will ſuffer it no longer to remain a ſe- 
>. h „„ 


Wuile the father ſtood like one firuck ſuddenly dumb 


at this news, a gentleman came ſuddenly into the room, 
and ſaluted him by the name of brother. 25 
But though theſe two were in conſanguinity ſo nearly 


related, they were in their diſpoſitions almoſt the oppo- 


ſites to each other. The brother, who now arrived, had 
likewiſe been bred to trade, in which he no ſooner ſaw 
himſelf worth ſix thouſand pounds, than he purchaſed a 


ſmall eftate with the greateit part of it, and retired into 


the country; where he married the daughter of an un- 
beneficed clergyman, a young lady who, though ſhe had 
neither beauty nor fortune, had recommended herſelf to 
his choice entirely by her good humour, of which ſhe 
poſleſſed a very large ſhare. | bs 

With this woman he had, during twenty-five years, 
lived a life more reſembling the model which certain 
poets aſcribe to the golden age, than any of thoſe pat- 


terns which are furniſhed by the preſent times. By her 


ne had four children, but none of them arrived at ma- 


turity, except only one daughter, whom, in vulgar lan- 
| Evage, he and his wife had ſpoiled; that is, had edu- 
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cated with the utmoſt tenderneſs and fondneſs 3 which 
ſhe returned to ſuch a degree, that ſhe had actually re- 
fuſed a very extraordinary match with a gentleman a lit- 
tle turned of forty, becauſe ſhe could not bring herſelf to 
part with her parents.  _ | 

The young lady, whom Mr. Nightingale had intend= 
ed for his ſon, was a near neighbour of his brother, and 
an acquaintance of his niece; and, in reality, it was 
upon the account of this projected match that he was 
now come to town; not, indeed, to forward, but to dif- 
ſuade his brother from a purpoſe, which, he conceived, 
would inevitably ruin his nephew; for he foreſaw no 

other event from an union with Miſs Harris, not- 
withſtanding the largeneſs of her fortune; as neither her 
perſon nor mind ſeemed, to him, to promiſe any kind of 
matrimonial felicity ; for ſhe was very tall, very thin, 
"_ ugly, very affected, very filly, and very ill- na- 

tured. 5 

His brother, therefore, no ſooner mentioned the mar- 
riage of his nephew with Miſs Miller, than he expreſſed 
the utmoſt ſatis faction; and when the father had very 
bitterly reviled his ſon, and pronounced ſentence of 

beggary on him, the uncle began in the following man- 

ner | ; 7 

If you was a little cooler, brother, I would aſk you | 
' whether you love your ſon for his ſake, or for your own, - = 
You would anſwer, I ſuppoſe, and ſo I ſuppoſe you 
think, for his ſake, and doubtleſs it is bis happineſs which 
you intend in the marriage you propoſe for him. | 
© Now, brother, to preſcribe rules of happineſs to 
others, hath always appeared, to me very abfurd; and 
to inſiſt on doing this, very tyrannical. It is a vulgar 
error, I know; but it is nevertheleſs an error: ana if 
this be abſurd in other things, it is moſtly ſo in the 
affair of marriage, the happineſs of which depends 
entirely on the affection which ſubſiſts between the 
parties. . | | LETS 
© I have, therefore, always thought it unreaſonable 
in parents to deſire to chuſe for their children on this oc- 


caſion; ſince, to force affection, is an impoſſible attempt: 
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| HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING.. e 
nay, ſo much doth love abhor force, that I know not 
whether, through an unfortunate, but incurable, per- 
verſeneſs in our natures, it may not be even impatient of 
perſuaſion. . : | 
© It is, however, true, that though a parent will not, 
T think wiſcly, preſcribe, he ought to be conſulted on 
this occaſion; and in ftriftneſs, perhaps, ſhould at leaſt 
have a negative voice. My nephew, therefore, I own, 
in marrying without aſking your advice, hath been guilty 
of a fault. But, honeſtly ipeaking, brother, have you 
not a little promoted this fault? Have not your frequent 
declarations on this ſubject given him a moral certainty 
of your refuſal, where there was any deficiency in point 
of fortune! Nay, doth not your preſent anger ariſe ſolely 
from that deficiency ? And if he hath failed in his duty 
here, did you not as much exceed that authority when 
you abſolutely bargained with him for a woman without 
his knowledge, whom you yourſelf never faw, and whom, 
if you had ſeen and known as well as I, it muſt have 
been madneſs in you to have ever thought of bringing 
into your family? B 
© Still I own my nephew in a fault; but, ſurely, it 
is not an unpardonable tault. He hath a&ed, indeed, 
without your conſent, in a matter in which he ought to 
have aſked it; but it is in a matter in which his intereſt 
is principally. concerned. You yourſelf muſt and will 
acknowledge, that you conſulted his intereſt only ; and 
if he unfortunately differed from you, and hath been 
miſtake#®in his notion of happineſs, will you, brother, 
if you love your ſon, carry him ſtill wider from the 
int? Will you increaſe the ill conſequences of his 
ſimple choice? Will you endeavour to make an event 
certain miſery to him, which may accidentally prove 
ſo? In a word, brother, becauſe he hath put it out 
of your power to make his circumſtances as affluent 
as you would, will you diſtreſs them as much as you 
can ?* | | | 
By the force of the true catholic faith, St. Antony 
won upon the fiſhes. Orpheus and Amphion went a 
little farther, and, by the charms of muſic, enchanted 


—— 
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things merely inanimate. Wonderful both! But neither 
hiftory nor fable have ever yet ventured to record an in- 
ſtance of any one who, by force of argument and reaſon, 

hath triumphed over habitual avarice. "2 
Mr. Nightingale, the father, inſtead of attempting 
to anſwer his brother, contented himſelf with only ob- 
ſerving that they had always differed in their ſentiments 
concerning the education of their children. I wiſh, ſaid 
he, brother, you would have confined your care to your 
own daughter, and never have troubled yourſelf with my 
ſon; who hath, I believe, as little profited by your 
precepts as by your exampie.* For young Nightingale 
was his uncle's godſon, and had lived more with him 
than with his father: fo that the uncle had often de- 
clared, he loved his nephew almoſt equally with his own 
child. : N | 
Jones fell into raptures with this good gentleman ; 
and when, after much perſuaſion, they found the father 
grew ftill more and more irritated, inſtead of appeaſed, 
Jones conducted the uncle to his nephew at the houſe of 
Mrs. Miller. 2 ”% 
| CHAP. IX. | 
Ip Containing ſtrange Matters. 
T his return to his ledgings, Jones found the ſitu- 
ation of affairs greatly altered from what they had 
been in at his departure. The mother, the two daugh- 
ters, and young Mr. Nightingale, were now fat down 


! 


2 


to ſupper together, when the uncle was at his own defire 


introduced without any ceremony into the comphy ; to 
all of whom he was well known, for he had ſeveral times 
viſited his nephew at that houſe, | 
The old gentleman immediately walked up to Miſs 
Nancy, ſaluted and wiſhed her joy, as he did afterwards 
the mother and the- other ſiſter; and laſtly, he paid the 
proper compliments to his nephew, with the ſame good 
humour and courteſy, as if his nephew had married his 
equal or ſuperior in fortune, with all the previous requi- 
ſites firſt performed. >. x | 
Miſs Nancy and her ſuppoſed huſband both turned 
ale, and looked rather fooliſh than otherwiſe on the oce 
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92 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
caſion; but Mrs. Miller took the firſt opportunity of 
_ withdrawing ; and having ſent for Jones into the dining- 

roon, ſhe threw herlelf at his feet, and, in a moſt paſ- 
ſionate flood of tears, called him her good angel, the 
preſerver of her poor little family, with many other rei- 
pectful and endearing appeliations, and made him every 
acknowledgment which the higheſt benefit can extract 
from the moſt grateful heart. pr EO 

After the firit guſt of her paſſion was a little over, 
which ſhe declared, if ſhe had not vented, would have 
burſt her, ſhe proceeded to inferm Mr. Jones, that all 
matters were ſettled between Mr. Nightingale and her 
daughter, and that they were to be married the next 
morning; at which Mr. Jones having expreſſed much 
pleaſure, the poor woman fell again into a fit of joy 
and thankſgiving, which he at length with difficulty 
ſilenced; and*prevailed on her to return with him back 
to the company, whom they found in the ſame good hu- 
mour in which they had left them. This little ſociety 
now paſſed two or three very agreeable hours together ; 
in which the uncle, who was a very great lover of his 
bottle, had fo well plied his nephew, that this latter, 
though not drunk, began to be ſomewhat fluſtered : and 
now Mr. Nightingale, taking the oid gentleman with 
him up ſtairs, into the apartment he had lately occupied, 
unboſomed himſelt as follows! — ky 

© As you have been always the beſt and kindeſt of 
uncles to me, and as you have ſhewn ſuch unparalleled 
goodneſs in forgiving this match, which to. be ſure, 
may be thought a little improvident, I ſhould never 
forgive myſelf, if I attempted to deceive you in any 
thing.” He then confeſſed the truth and opened the 
whote affair. MM 2 | „ 

How, Jack! ſaid the old gentleman, and are you 
really then not married to this young woman? No, upon 
my honour, anſwered Nightingale. I have told you the 
ſimple truth. My dear boy, cries the uncle, kiſſing 
him, I am heartily glad to hear it. I never was better 
2 in my. life. If you had been married, I ſhould 
have affiſted you as much as was in my power, to have 
made the beſt of a bad matter; but there is a great diffe- 
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gence between confidering a thing which is already done, 
and irrecoverable, and that which is yet to do.— 
Let your reaſon have fair play, Jack; and you will ſee 
this match in fo fooliſh and prepoſterous a light, that 
there will be no n2ed of any diſſuaſive arguments. 
How, Sir! replies young Nightingale, is there this dif- 
ference between having already done an act, and being 
in honour engaged to do it? — Pugh! ſaid the uncle, 
honour is a creature of the world's making; and the 
world hath the power of a creator over it, and may govern 
and direct it as they pleaſe. Now, you well know how 
trivial theſe breaches of contra are thought; even the 
groſſeſt make but the wonder and conyerſation of a day. 
Is there a man who will be afterwards more backward 
in giving you his ſiſter or daughter? Or is there any 
ſiiſter or daughter who would be more backward to receive 
you? Honour is not concerned in theſe engagements. 
© Pardon me, dear Sir, cries Nightingale, I can never 
think ſo; and not only honour, but conſcience and hu- 
manity, are concerned. I am well fatisfied, that was 
I now to diſappoint the young creature, her death would 
be the conſequence, and I ſhould look on myſelf as her 
murderer ;. nay, as her murderer by the cruclelt of all 
methods—by breaking her heart.'——* Break her heart, 
indeed! No, no, Jack, cries the uncle, the hearts of 
women ate not ſo ſoon broke: they are tough, boy, they 
are tough. But, Sir, anſwered Nightingale, my own 
affections are engaged; and I never could be happy with 
any other woman, How often have I heard you ſay, 
that children ſhould be always ſuffered to chooſe for theme . 
ſelves, and that you would let my couſin Harriet do ſo.? 
—* Why, aye, replied the old gentleman, ſo I would have 
them; but then I would have them chuſe wiſely. In- 
deed, Jack, you mutt and ſhall leave this girl. Indeed, 
uncle, cries the other, I muſt and will have her. You. 
will, young gentleman ! ſaid the uncle: I did not expect 
ſuch a word from you. I ſhould not wonder if you had 
uſed ſuch language to your father, who hath always 
treated you like a dog, and kept you at the diſtance 
which a tyrant preſerves over his ſubjects; but I, was 
9. IIb 2 „ 
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983 _ HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
| Have lived with you upon an equal footing, might ſurely ' 


expect better uſage; but I know how to account for it 
all; It is all owing to your prepoſterous education, in 
which I have had too little ſhare. There is my daughter, 
now, whom I have brought up as my friend, never doth 
any thing without my advice, nor ever refuſes to take 


it, when I give it her. You have never yet given her 


advice in an affair of this kind, ſaid Nightingale; for I 
am greatly miſtaken in my couſin, if ſhe would be very 
ready to obey even your moſt poſitive commands in 
abandoing her inclinations.'—* Don't abuſe my girl, an- 
ſwered the old gentleman, with ſome emotion ; don't 
abuſe my Harriet! I have brought her up to have no in- 
elinat ions contrary to my own. By ſuftering her to do 
whatever ſhe pleaſes, I have inured her to a habit of being 
pleaſed to do whatever I like. Pardon me, Sir, ſaid 


Nightingale; I have not the leaſt deſign to reflect on my 


couſin, for whom J have the greateſt eſteem; and, indeed, 


I am convinced you will never put her to ſo ſevere a trial, 


or lay ſuch hard commands on her, as you would do on 
me. But, dear Sir, let us return to the company; for 
they will begin to be uneaſy at our long abſence. I 
muſt beg one favour of my dear uncle; which is, that he 
would not ſay any thing to ſhock the poor girl or her 
mother.—* O you need not fear me, anſwered he, I un- 
derſtand myſelf too well to affront women; ſo J will 
readily grant you that favour; and, in return, I muſt 
expect another of you.'—* There are but few of your 


commands, Sir, ſaid Nightingale, which I ſhall not 


very chearfully obey.*—* Nay, Sir, I aſk nothing, ſaid 
the uncle, but the honour of your company home to my 
lodging, that I may reaſon the caſe a little more fully 
with you: for I would, if poſſible, have the ſatisfact ion 
of preſerving my family, notwithſtanding the headſtrong 


folly of my brother, who, in his own opinion, is the 
viſeſt man in the whole world. 


Nightingale, who knew his uncle to be as headſtrong 
as his father, ſubmitted to attend him home; and then 


they both returned back into the room, wher the old 
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gentleman promiſed to carry himſelf with the ſame de- 
corum which he had before maintained. | 

Abort Chapter, which concludes the Bok. 

"= long abſence of the uncle and nephew had oc- 
| caſion tome dilquiet in the minds of all whom they 

had lett behind them; and the more as, during the pre- 
ceding dialogue, the uncle had more than once elevated 
his voice fo as to be heard down ſtairs; which, though 
they could not diſtinguiſh what he ſaid, had cauſed fome 
evil foreboding in Nancy and her mother, and even in 
Jones hamſelf. 23 | 

| When the good company therefore again aſſembled, 
there was a viſible alteration in all their faces; and the 
good humaur which, at their laſt meeting, univerſally 
ſhone forth in every countenance, was now changed into 
a much leſs agreeable aſpect. It was a change, indeed, 

common enough to the weather. in this climate, from ſun- 
ſhine to clouds, from June to December. 

This alteration was not, however, greatly remarked 
by any preſent; for as they were all now endeavouring 
to conceal their own thoughts, and to act a part, they 
became all too buſily engaged in the ſcene to be 
ſpectators of it. Thus, neither the uncle nor ne- 
phew ſaw any ſymptoms of ſuſpicion in the mother or 
daughter; nor did the mother or daughter remark the 
over- acted complailance of the old man, nor the counter- 
feit ſatisfa&tion. which grinned in the features of the 
Something like this, 1 believe, frequently happens, 
where the whole attention of two friends being engaged 
in the part Which each is to act, in order to impoſe on 
the other, neither ſees nor ſuſpects the art practiſed 
againſt himſeif; and thus the thruſt of both (to borrow 
no improper metaphor on the occaſion) alike takes place. 

From the ſa:ne rcafon, it is no unuſual thing for both 
parties to be over-reached in a bargain, though the one 
mutt be always the greater loſer ; as was he who ſold a 
blind horle, and received a ou note in payment. 

. 42 
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Our company, in about half an hour, broke up, and 
the uncle carried off his nephew; but not- betore the 
latter had afſured Miſs Nancy, in a whiſper, that he 
would attend her early in the morning, and fulfil all his 
engagements, BEL ; 2h 
Jones, who was the leaſt concerned in this ſcene, ſaw 
the moſt. He did, indeed, ſulpe& the very fact; for, 
beſides obſcrving the great alteration in the behaviour of 
the uncle, the diſtance he aſſumed, and his overſtrained 
civility to Miſs Nancy, the carrying cff a bridegroom 
from his bride at that time of night, was fo extraordi- 
nary a proceeding, that it could only be accounted for 
by imzgining that young Nightingale had revealed the 
whole tiuth; which the apparent openneſs of his temper, 
and his being fluſtered with liquour, made too probable. 
While he was reaſoning with himſelf, whether he 
ſhould acquaint theſe poor people with his ſuſpicion, the 
maid of the houſe informed him, that a gentlewoman de- 
fired to ſpe-k with him. He went immediately out, 
and taking the candle from the maid, uſhered his viſi- 
tant up ſtairs; who, in the perſon of Mrs. Honour, ac- 
quainted him with ſuch dreadful news concerning his 
Sophia, that he immediately loft all conſideration for 
every other perſon, and his whole ſtock of compaſſion 
was entirely ſwallowed up in reflections on his own mi- 
ſery, and on that of his unfortunate angel. ” 
What this dreadful matter was, the reader will be 
informed, after we have firſt related the many preceding 
ſteps which produced it; and thoſe will be the fubjedt 
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of the following book. 
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BOOK XV. c 

Ia <uhich the Hiftory advances about Two Days. 

| CHAP: Tt: 2 
Too ſhort to need a Preface. 5 
HERE is a ſct of religious, or rather moral writers, 
who teach that virtue is the certain road to happi - 
neſs, and vice to miſery, in this world. A very wholes 
{oine and comfortable doctrine; and to which we have 
| but one objection, namely, that it is not true. 5 
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Indeed, if by virtue theſe writers mean the exerciſe of 


thoſe cardinal virtues, which, like good houſewives, 
ſtay at home, and mind only the buſineſs of their own 
family, I ſhall very readily concede the point: for fo 
ſurely do all theſe contribute and lead to happineſs, that 
I could almoſt wiſh, in violation of all the ancient and 
modern ſages, to call them rather by the name of wiſ- 
dom than by that of virtue; for with regard to this life, 
no ſyſtem, I conceive, was ever wiſer, than that of the 
ancient Epicureans, who held this wiſdom to conſtitute 


the chief good; nor fooliſher than that of their oppoſites, 


thoſe modern Epicures, who place all felicity in the 
abundant gratification of every ſenſual appetite, 
But if by virtue is meant (as I almoſt think it ought) 


a certain relative quality, which is always buſying itielf 
without doors, and ſeems as much intereſted in pur- 
ſuing the good of others as its own, I cannot ſo eafily 


agree that this is the ſureſt way to human happineſs ; 
becauſe I am afraid we muſt then include poverty and 
contempt, . with all the miſchiefs which backbiting, 
envy, and ingratitude, can bring on mankind, in our 
idea of happineſs: nay, ſometimes, perhaps, we ſhould 
be obliged to wait upon the ſaid happineſs to a gaol; 
| fince many, by the above virtue, have brought them- 
ſelves thither. | | | 
I have not now leiſure to enter upon ſo large a field 
of ſpeculation as here ſeems opening upon me; my de- 
ſign was, to wipe off a doctrine that lay in my way; 
fince, while Mr. Jones was acting the moſt virtuous 
part imaginable, in labouring to preſerve his fellows _ 
creatures from deſtruction, the devil, or ſome other evil 
ſpirit, one perhaps cloathed in human fleſh, was hard at 
work to make him compleatly miferable in the ruin of 
his Sophia. | | ES | 
This, therefore, would ſeem an exception to the above 
rule, if, indeed, it was a rule; but as we have, in our 
voyage through life, ſeen ſo many other exceptions to it, 
we chuſe to diipute the doctrine on which it is founded, 
which we do not apprehend to be chriſtian, which we 
are convinced is not . which is, indeed, deſtrue- 


- 
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tive of one of the nobleſt arguments that reaſon alone can 

. furniſh for the belief of immortality. . 

Blut as the reader's curiolity (if he hath any) muſt be 

now awake and hungry, we ſhall provide to feed it as 
faſt as we can. | . . 


| K ; 
In which is opened a very black deſign againſt Sophia. 
1 Remember a wiſe eld gentleman, who uſed to ſay, 
When children are doing nothing, they are doing 
miſchief. I will not enlarge this quaint ſaying to the 

moſt beautiful part of the creation in general; but ſo 
far I may be allowed, that when the effects of female 
jealouſy do not appear openly in their proper colours of 
rage and fury, we may ſuſpect that miſchievous paſſion 
tosbe at work privately, and attempting to undermine 
what it doth not attack above ground. 

This was exemplificd in the conduct of Lady Bellaſton; 
who, under all the {miles which ſhe wore in her counte- 
nance, concealed much indignation againſt Sophia ; and 
as ſhe plainly ſaw, that this young lady ſtood between 
her and the full indulgence of her defires, ſhe reſolved to 

get rid of her by ſome means or other : nor was it Jong 
before a very favourable opportunity of accompliſhing - 
this preſented itſelf to her. CC 

The reader may be pleaſed to remember, that when 
Sophia was thrown into that conſternation at the play- 
houſe, by the wit and humour of a ſet of young gentle- 
men who call themſelves the Town, we informed him, 

that ſhe had put herſelt under the protection of a young 
nobleman, who had very ſafely conducted her to her 
chair. | | 5 

This nobleman, who frequently viſited Lady Bellaſ- 
ton, had more than once ſeen Sophia there, ſince her ar- 
rival in town, and had conceived a very great liking to 
her; which liking (as beauty never looks more amiable 
than in diſtreſs) Sophia had in- this fright fo increaſed, 
that he might now, without any great impropriety, be 
faid to be actually in love with her. 3 7 


It may eaſily be believed, that he would not ſuffer ſo 


handſomy an occaſion of improving his acquaintance with 


by 


KL 
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the beloved object, as now offered itſelf, to elapſe; 
when even good breeding alone might have prompted 
him to pay her a viſit. | 2 
The next morning, therefore, after this accident, he 

waited on Sophia, with the uſual compliments, and 
hopes that ſhe had received no harm from her laſt night*s 
adventure. . 

As love, like fire, when once thoroughly kindled, is- 
ſoon blown into a flame, Sophia, in a very ſhort time, 
compleated her conqueſt. Time now flew away unper- 

- ceived, and the noble lord had been two hours in com- 
pany with the lady, before it entered into his head that 
he had made too long a viſit. Though this circumſtance 
alone would have alarmed Sophia, who was ſomewhat 
more a miſtreſs of computation at preſent, ſhe had, in- 
deed, much more pregnant evidence from the eyes of her 
lover of what paſſed within his boſom : nay, though he 
did not make any open declaration of his paſſion, yet 
many of his expreſſiens were rather too warm, and too 
tender, to have been imputed to complaiſance, even in 
the age when ſuch complaiſance was in faſhion: the 
very reverſe of which is well known to be the reigning 
mode at preſent. 8 1 5 

Lady Bellaſton had been apprized of his lordſhip's 
viſit at his firſt arrival; and the length of it very well ſa- 
tis fied her, that things went on as ſhe wiſhed; and as, 
indeed, ſhe had ſuſpected, the ſecond time ſhe ſaw this 
young couple together. This buſineſs ſhe rightly, I 

think, concluded, that ſhe ſhould by no means forward 
by mixing in the company while they were together: 
ſhe, therefore, ordered her ſervants, that when, my lord 
was going, they ſhould tell him, ſhe defired to ſpeak 
with him; and employed the intermediate time in medi- 
tating how beſt to accompliſh a ſcheme, which ſhe made , 
no doubt but his lordfhip would very readily embrace the 
execution of. | | | 1 
Lord Fellamar (for that was the title of this young 
nobleman) was no ſooner introduced to her ladyſhip, 
than ſhe attacked him in the following ſtrain. : * Bleſs 
me, my lord! are you here yet! I thought my ſervants 
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had made a miſtake, and let you go away; and I want. 
ed to fee you about an affair of ſome importance.'—* In- 
deed, Lady Bellaſton, ſaid he, I don't wonder you are 
aſtoniſhed at the length of my viſit: for I have ſlayed 
above two hours, and I did not think I had ſtaid above 


half one. —“ What am I to conclude from thence, my 


lord? ſaid ſhe. The company muſt be very agreeable 
which can make time ſlide away fo very deceitfully.— 
© Upon my honour, ſaid he, the moſt agreeable I ever 
ſaw. Pray tell me, Lady Bellaſton, who is this blazing 
{tar which you have produced among us all of a ſudden?* 
—* What blazing ſtar, my lord?” ſaid the, affecting a 
ſurpriſe. © I mean, ſaid he, the lady I ſaw bere the 
other day, whom I had Jaft night in my arms at the 
play-houſe, and to whom I have been making that un- 
reaſonable viſit. O, my couſin Weſtern! ſays ſhe. 
Why, that blazing ſtar, my lord, is the daughter of 
a country booby ſquire, and hath been in town about 
a fortnight, for the firſt time. Upon my ſoul, ſaid 
he, I ſhould ſwear ſhe had been bred in a court; for, 
beſides her beauty, I never faw any thing ſo gen- 
teel, ſo ſenſible, polite.— O brave! cries the lady; 
my couſin hath you, I find.“ Upon my honour, 
anſwered he, I wiſh ſhe had: for I am in love with her to 
diſtract ion. Nay, my lord, faid ſhe, it is not w{ſhing 
.yourlſelf very ill neither, for the is a very great fortune: 
I aſſure you, ſhe is an only child, and her tather's eſtate 
is a good three thouſand a year.”—4 Then I can aſſure 
you, Madam, anſwered the lord, I think her the beſt 
match in England. Indeed, my lord, replied the, if 
you like her, I heartily wiſh you had her.“ If you 
think fo kindly of me, Madam, ſaid he, as the is a re- 
lation of yours, will you do me the honour. to propoſe 
it to her father? And are you really then in earneſt ?' 
_ cries the lady, with an affected gravity. I hope, Ma- 
dam, anſwered he, you have a better opinion of me, 
than to imagine I would jeſt with your ladyſhip in an 
affair of this kind.” —* Indeed, then, ſaid the lady, Iwill 
moſt readily propoſe your lordſhip to her father; and 
Lean, I believe, aſſure you of his joyful acceptance of 
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"the propoſal : but there is a bar, which I am almoſt 
aſhamed to mention; and yet it is one you will never 
be able to conquer. Vou have a rival, my lord; and 
a rival who, though I bluſh to name him, neither you, ncr 
all the world, will ever be able to conquer '—* Upon my 
word, Lady Bellaſton, cries he, you have ſtruck a damp 
to my heart, which hath almoſt deprived me of beirg.'— 
« Fie! my lord, faid ſhe, I ſhould rather hope had ſtruck 
fire into you. A lovet ! and talk of damps in your heart! 
J rather imagined you would have aſked your rival's 
name, that you might have immediately entered the liſts 
with him.*—* I promiſe you, madam, anſwered he, there 
are very few things I would not undertake for your 
charming couſin : but pray, who is this happy man? 
« Why he is, lays ſhe, what I am ſorry to lay moſt hap: 
py men with us are, one of the loweſt fellows in the 
world. He is a beggar, a baſtard, a foundling, a fel- 
low in meaner circumitances than one of your lordſhip's 
footmen.'—* And is it poſſible, cried he, that a young 
creature, with ſuch perfections ſhould think of beſtow- 
ing herſelf ſo unworthily !—* Alas ! my lord, anſwered 


ſhe, conſider the country; the bane of all young women 


is the country. There they learn a ſet of romantic no- 


tions of love, and I know not what folly, which this 


town, and good company, can ſcarce eradicate in a whole 
winter.*—* Indeed, Madam, replied my lord, your couſin 
is of too immenſe a value to be thrown away; ſuch ruin 
as this muſt be prevented.'—* Alas! cries ſhe, my lord, 
how can it be prevented? The family, have already 


done all in their power; but the girl is, 1 think, in- 


toxicated, and nothing leſs than ruin will content her. 
And, to deal more openly with you, I expect every jor 
to hear ſhe is run away with him,'—* What you tell 
me, Lady Bellaſtone, anſwered his lordſhip, affects me 
moſt tenderly; and only raiſes my compaſſion, inſtead 
of leſſening my adoration of your couſin. Some means 
mult be found to preſerve ſo ineſtimable a jewel. Hath 
your ladyſhip endeavoured to reaſon with her? Here 
the lady effected a laugh, and cried—* My dear, lord, 
ſure you know us better than to talk of reaſoning a 
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young woman out of her inclinations ! Theſe ineftima. 

le jewels are as deaf as the jewels they wear: time, 
my lord, time is the only medicine to cure their tolly ; 
but this is a medicine, which I am certain ſhe will not 
take; nay, I live in hourly horrors on her account, 
In ſhort, nothing but violent methods will do. What 
is. to be done? cries my lord. What methods are to be 
taken? Is there any method upon earth? O Lady Bella- 
ton ! there is nothing which TI would not undertake for 
ſuch a reward.'—* I really know not, anſwered the lady, 
after a pauſe ; and then pauſing again, ſhe cried out 
* Upon my {oul, I am at my wit's end on this girl's ac- 
count. It ſhe can be preſerved, ſomething mult be done 
immediately; and, as I ſay, nothing but violent me- 
thods will do, If your lordihip hath really this attach- 
ment ta my coulin, (and to do her juſtice, except in 
this filly inclination, of which ſhe will ſoon {ee her fol- 
ly, ſhe is every way deſerving,) I think there may be 
one way; indeed, it is a very diſagreeable one, and 
what I am almoſt afraid to think of. It requires great 
| ſpirit I promiſe you.'—* I am not conſcious, Madam, 
laid he, of any defect there; nor am I, I hope, ſuſpect- 
ed of any ſuch. It muſt be an egregious. defect, indeed, 
which could make me backward on this occaſion.— 
© Nay, my lord, anſwered the, I am far trom doubting 


you. I am much more inclined to doubt my own cou- 


rage; for I muſt run a monſtrous riſque. In ſhort, I 
muſt place ſuch a confidence in your honour, as a wiſe 
woman will ſcarce ever place in a man on any conſide- 
rat jon. In this point, likewiſe, my lord very well 
ſatis fied her; for his reputation was extremely clear, 
and common fame did him no more than juſtice, in ſpeak- 
ing well of him. Well then, {aid ſhe, my lord—1—1 
vow, I can't bear the apprehenſion of it. No; it muſt 
not be: at leaſt every other method ſhall be tried. Can 

you get rid of your engagements, and dine here to-day? 
Your lordſhip will have an opportunity of ſeeing a little 
more of Miſs Weſtern. I promiſe you, we have no time 
to loſe, Here will be nobody but Lady Betty, and Miſs 
Eagle, and Colonel Hampſtead, and Tom Edwards: 
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they will all' go ſoon, and I ſhall be at home to nobody: 
then your lordſhip may be a little more explicit. Nay, 
I will contrive ſome method to convince you of her at- 
tachment to this fellow. My lord made proper com- 
pliments, accepted the invitation, and then they part- 
ed to dreſs; it being now paſt three in the morning, or, 
to reekon by the old ſtyle, in the afternoon. — 1 

VVV 

A farther Explanation of the foregoing Degn. 
1 the reader may have long ſince concluded 
Lady Bellaſton to be a member (and no inconſide- 
rable one) of the great world, ſhe was, in reality, a 
very conſiderable member of the Little World; by which 
_ appellation was diſtinguiſhed a very worthy and honours 
able ſociety, which not long ſince flouriſhed in this king- 
dom. as Ot | 3 

Among other good principles upon which this ſociety 
vas founded, there was one very remarkable: for, as it 
was a rule of an honourable club of heroes, who aſſembled 
at the cloſe of the late war, that all the members 
ſnould every day fight once at leaſt, ſo it was in this, 
that every member ſhould within the twenty- four hours, 
tell at leaſt one merry fib, which was to be propagated 
by all tlie brethren and ſiſterhood. 5 | =: 
Many idle ſtories wexe told about this ſociety, which, 
from a certain quality, may be, perhaps, not unjuſtly 
ſuppoſed to have come from the ſociety themſelves ; as, 
that the devil was the preſident : and that he ſat in perſon 
in an elbow-chair at the upper end of the table: but, 
upon very ſtrièt enquiry, I find there is not the leaſt 
truth in any of thoſe tales; and that the aſſembly con- 
ſiſted, in reality, of a ſet of very good fort of people; 
and the fibs which they propagated were of a harmleſs 

kind, and tended only to produce mirth and good hu- 
mour. 

Edwards was likewiſe a member of this comical ſo- 
ciety. To him, therefore, Lady Bellaſton applied as 
a proper inſtrument for her purpoſe, and furniſhed him 
with a fib, which he was to vent whenever the lady 
gave him her cue; and this was not to be done till the 


w 
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evening, when all the company but Lord Fellamar and 
himſelf were gone, and while they were engaged in a 
rubber at whiſt. 

To this time, hw; which was between ven and 
eight in the evening, we will convey our reader; when 

Lady Bellaſton, Lord Fellamar, Miſs Weftern, and 
Tom, being engaged at whiſt, and in the laſt game of 
their rubbers, Tom received his cue from Lady Bell aſ- 
ton, which was—* proteſt, Tom, you are grown into- 
terable lately : you uſed to tell us all the news of the 
town, and now you know no more of the world than 
if you lived out of it. 

Mr. Edwards then began as follows : © The fault i is 
not mine, Madam; it lies in the dulneſs of the age, 
that doth nothing worth talking of. O la ! though, 
now I think on't, there hath a terrible accident befallen 
poor Colonel Wilcox. Poor Ned! You know him, 

my lord; every hody knows him; faith, TI am very 

much concerned for him !' 

© What is it, pray? ſays Lady Rellaſton. += x 
© Why, he hath killed a man this morning in a duel, 
that's all. 
_ His lordſhip, who was not in the ſecret, aſked grave 
Iy whom he had killed? To which Edwards — 
ſwered, A young fellow we none of us know; a So- 
merſctſhire lad, juſt come to town; one Jones his name 
i, a near relation to one Mr. Allworthy, of whom your 
lordſhip, I believe, hath heard. . I faw the lad lie dead 
in a coffee houſe. Upon my ſoul, he is one of the fineſt 
corpſes I ever ſaw in my life!” 

Sophia, who juſt began to deal as Tom bad mention- 
ed that a man was killed, ſtopped her hand, and liſtened 
with attention, (for allftories of that kind affected her;) 
hut no ſooner had he arrived at the latter part of the 
ſtory, than ſhe began to deal again: and having dealt 
three cards to one, and ſeven to another, and ten to a 
third, at laſt dropped the reſt from her hand, and fell 
back in her chair. 

The company behaved as uſual on theſe coca 
The uſual diſturbance enſued; the uſual — was 
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ſummoned; ard Sophia, at laſt, as it is uſual, returned 
again to lite; and was ſoon after, at her earneſt deſire, 
led to her own apartment ; where, at my lord's requeſt, 
Lady Bellaſton acquainted her with the truth, attempted 
to carry it off as a jeſt of her own, and comforted her 
with repeated aſſurances, that neither his lordſhip, nor 
Tom, though ſhe had taught him the ſtory, were in the 
true ſecret of the affair. + Ee, 15 
There was no farther evidence neceſſary to convince 
Lord Fellamar how juſtly the caſe had been repreſented 
to him by Lady Bellaſton; and now, at her return into 
the room, a ſcheme was laid between theſe two noble 
perſons, which, though it appeared in no very heinous 
light to bis lordſhip, (as he faithfully promiſed, and 
taithfully reiolved too, to make the lady all the ſubſe- 
quent amends in bis power by marriage,) yet many of 
cur readers, we doubt not, will ſee it with juſt deteſta- 
tion. . * 4 3 
The next evening, at ſeven, was appointed for the 
fatal purpoſe ; when Lady Bellaſtop undertook that So- 
phia ſhould be alcne, and his lordſhip ſhould be intro- 
duced to her. The whole family were to be regulated 
for the purpoſe; moſt of the ſervants diſpatched out of 
the houte ; and Mrs. Honour, te prevent ſuſpicion, was 
left with her miſtreſs till his lordſhip's arrival, Lady 
Bellaſton herſelf was to engage her in an apartment as 
diſtant as poſſible from the ſcene of the intended miſ- 
chief, and out of the hearing of Sophia. 
Matters being thus agreed on, his Jordſhip took his 
leave, and her ladyſhip retired to reſt, highly pleaſed 
with a project, of which ſhe had no reafon to doubt the 
tucceſs ; and which promiſed ſo effectually to remove 
Sophia from being any future obſtruction to her amour 
with Jones, by means of which ſhe ſhould never appear 
to be guilty, even if the fact appeared to the world: 
but this ſhe made no doubt of preventing, by huddling 
up a marriage, to which ſhe thought the raviſhed So- 
phia would eaſily be brought to conſent, and at which 
all the reſt of the family would rejoice, 5 
VoL. III. * | 


\ 
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But affairs were not in ſo quiet a ſituation in the bo- 
ſom of the other conſpirator: his mind was toſſed in all 
the diſtracting anxiety ſo nobly deſcribed by Shake 
1 gZetween the acting of a dreadful thing, 

< And the firſt motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: 

„The genius and the mortal inſtruments | 

6 Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then ; 

© The nature of an inturreCtion.” „FFF 
Though the violence of his paſſion had made him ea- 
gerly embrace the firſt hint of this deſign, eſpecially as 
it came from a relation of the lady, yet, when that 
friend to reflect ion, a pillow, had placed the action it- 
ſelf in all the natural black colours before his eyes, with 
all the conſequences which muſt, and thoſe which might 
probably attend it, his reſolution began to abate, or ra- 
ther, indeed, to go over to the other fide: and after a 
long conflict, which laſted a whole night, between ho- 
nour and appetite, the former at length prevailed, and 
he determined to wait on Lady Bellaſton, and to relin- 
quiſh the deſign. | | | £ 
Lady Bellaſton was in bed, though very late in the 
morning, and Sophia fitting by her bed-fide, when the 
fervant acquainted her that Lord Fellamar was below in 
the parlour ; upon which her ladyſhip defired him to 
flay, and that ſhe would ſee him preſently : but the fer- 
vant was no ſooner departed, than poor Sophia began to 
entreat her couſin not to encourage the viſits of that odi- 
ous lord (fo ſhe called him, though a little unjuſtly) upon 
her account. I fee his defign, ſaid ſhe ; for he made 
downright love to me yeſterday morning; but as I am 
reſolved never to admit_it, I beg your ladyſhip not te 
leave us alone together any more; and to order the ſer-, 
vants that, if he inquires for me, I may be always de- 
nied to him. | 2 

La! child, ſays Lady Bellafton, you country girls 
have nothing but ſweethearts in your heads ; you fancy 
every man who is civil to you is making love. He is 


one of the moſt gallant young fellows about town, and 
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I am convinced means no more than a little gallantry. 
Make love to you, indeed! I wiſh with all my heart he 
would; and you mult be an arrant mad woman to re- 
fuſe him!!! | echt PO gr > 5 
But as I ſhall certainly be that mad wonftan, cries 
Sophia, I hope his viſits will not be intruded upon 
me. EE 
O, child ! ſaid Lady Bellaſton, you need not be ſo 
feartul ; if you reſolve to run away with that Jones, I 
know no perſon who can hinder you. 85 
Upon my honour, Madam, cries Sophia, your Jady- 
ſhip injures me. I will never run away with any man ; 
nor will I ever marry contrary to my father's inclina- 
tions. 1 | K | | 
Well, Miſs Weſtern, ſaid the lady, if you are not 
in a humour to ſee company this morning, you may re- 
tire to your own apartment; for I am not frightened at 
his lordihip, and muſt ſend for him up into my dreſſing- 
room. 5 a | | gy 1 
Sophia thanked her ladyſhip, and withdrew ; and pre- 
ſently afterwards Fel lamar was admitted up ſtairs. 
Ss : EN | CHAP. V. IP $ 
Zy which it will appear how dangerous an Advocate 
a lady is, when ſbe applies ber Eloquence to an ill Fur- 


poſe. * nf : 
11 79 Lady Bellaſton heard the young lord's 

ſcruples, ſne treated them with the ſame diſdain 
with which one of thoſe ſages of the law, called New- 
gate ſolicitois, treats the qualms of conſcience ina young 
witneſs. My dear lord, {aid ſhe, you certainly want a 
cordial, I muſt lend to Lady Edgely for one of her 
belt drams. Fie upon it! have more reſolution. Are 
you frightened by the word rape? or are you apprehen- 
ſive— Well l it the tory of Helen was modern, I ſhould 
think it unnatural; I mean, the behaviour of Paris, 
not the fondneſs of the lady ; for all-women love a man 
of ſpirit. There is another ſtory of the Sabine ladies 
and taat too, I thank heaven, is very ancient. Your 
lord hip, perhaps, will admire my reading; but I think 
Mr. Hook tells us, they ods tolerable good wives afe 

3 - „ 
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tcerwards. I fancy few of my married acquaintance 
were raviſhed by their huſbands.*—* Nay, dear Lady 
Bellaſton, cried — don't ridicule me in this manner. 

* Why, my good lord, anſwered ihe, do you think any 
woman in England would not laugh at you in her heart, 
whatever prudery ſhe might wear in her countenance ? | 
| You force me to ute a ſtrange kind of language, and 
to betray my ſex moſt abominably; but I am contented 
with knowing my intentions are good, and that I am en- 
deavouring to o ſerve my couſin ; for I think you will make 
her a good huſband notwithltanding this; or, upon my 
ſoul, 1 would not even perſuade her to fling herſelf away 
upon an empty title. She ſhould not upbraid me hereafter 
with having loſt a man of ſpirit; for that his enemies 
allow this poor young fellow to be-. 

' Let thoſe who have had the ſatis faction of bearing re- 
flect ions of this kind from a wife or a miſtreſs, declare 
whether they are at all ſweetened by coming from a fe- 
male tongue. Certain it is, they ſunk deeper into his 
lordſhip than any thing which Demoſticenes or Cs | 
could have faid on the occaſion. - 

Lady Bellafton, perceiving ſhe had fred the young 
lord's pride, began now, like a true orator, to rouze 
other paſſions to its aſſiſtance. My lord, lays ſhe, in 
a graver voice, you will be pleaſed to remember, you 
mentioned this matter to me firſt ; for I would not ap- 
pear fo you in the light of one who i is endeavouring to 
put off ax A couſin upon you. Four ſcore thouſand 
pounds do hot ſtand in need of an advocate to recom- 
mend them. Nor doth Miis Weſtern, ſaid he, require 
any recommendation from her fortune; tor, in my opi- 
nion, no woman ever had half her charms. —“ Yes, yes, 
my lord, replied the lady, looking in the glaſs, there 
have been women with more than halt her charms, I 
aflure you; not that I need leſſen her on that account; 
ſhe is a moſt delicious girl, that's certain; and within 
theſe few hours ſhe will be in the arms of one who ſurely 
doth not deſerve her; though I will give him his due; 
J believe he is truly a man of ſpirit.” 

I hope to, Madan: ſaid * lord; — muſt 


* 
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own he doth not deſerve her; for, unleſs Heaven or your 
ladyſhip diſappoint me, ſhe ſhall within that time be in 
mine. £4 7h | | 
Well ſpoken, my lord, anſwered the lady. I pro- 

miſe you no dilappointment ſhall happen from my fide 
and within this werk I am convinced I ſhall call your 

lordſnip my couſin in public.“ . 

The remainder of this ſcene conſiſted entirely of rap- 
tures, exculrs, and compliments, very pleaſant to have 
heard from the parties, but rather dull when related 
at fecond hand. Here, therefore, we ſhall put an end 
to this dialogue, and haften to the fatal hour, when 
every thing was prepared for the deſtruction of poor 
Sophia. 5 | b 

But this being the moſt tragical matter in our whole 
hiſtory, we ſhall treat it in a chapter by itſelf. | 
CHAF:Y..<: 
Containing ſome matters which may affect, and others 
EY, which may ſurpriſe, the Reader. 

1 clock had now ſtruck ſeven; and poor Sophia, 
alone and melancholy, ſat reading a tragedy. It 

was The Fatal Marriage; and ſhe was now come to that 
part where the poor diſtreſſed Iſabella diſpoſes of her 

wedding-ring. ; 4 

Here the book dropped from her hand, and a ſhower of 
tears ran down into her boſom. In this fituation ſhe had 
continued a minute, when the door opened, and in 

came Lord Fellamar. Sophia ftarted from her chair at 
his entrance; and his lordſhip advancing forwards, and 
making a low bow, ſaid— I am afraid, Miſs Weſtern, 

I break in upon you abrubtly.*—* Indeed, my lord, ſays 
he, I muſt own myſelf a little ſurpriſed at this unexpect- 
ed viſit.'— If this viſit be unexpected, Madam, aniwer- 
ed Lord Fellamar, my eyes muſt have been very faithleſs 

interpreters of my heart, when laſt J had the honour of 
ſeeing you: for ſurely you could not otherwiſe have hoped 
to detain my heart in your poſſeſſion, without receiving 

2 viſit from its owner.“ Sophia, confuſed as ſhe was, 

anſwered this bombaſt (and very properly I think) with 

2 look of inconceivable — My lord then made 


85 a | 
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another and a longer ſpeech of the ſarpe fort. Upon © 
which Sophia, trembling, ſaid, « Am TI really to conceive 
your lordſhip to be out of your ſenſes? Sure, my lord, 
there is no other excuſe for ſuch behaviour.'—* I am, 
indeed, Madam, in the fituation you ſuppole, cries his 
lordſhip; and ſure you will pardon the effects of a phrenzy 
which you yourſelf have occaſioned : for love hath fo 
totally deprived me of reaſon, that I am ſcarce account- 
able for any of my actions. Upon my word, my 
lord, ſaid Sophia, I neither underftand your words nor 
your behaviour.“ Suffer me then, Madam, cries he, 
at your feet to explain both, by laying open my ſoul to 
you; and declaring that I doat on you to the higeſt de- 
gree of diſtraction. O moſt adorable ! moſt divine crea- 
ture! what language can expreſs the ſentiments of my 
heart !'—* I do aſſure you, my lord, ſaid Sophia, I ſhall 
not flay to hear any more of this.'—* Do not, cries he, 
think of thus leaving me cruelly : could you know half 
the torments which I feel, that tender boſom muſt pity 
what thoſe eyes have canſed.* Then fetching a deep 
figh, and laying hold of her hand, he ran on for ſome 
minutes in a ſtrain which would be little more pleaſing 
to the reader than it was to the lady; and at laſt con- 
cluded with a declaration, that if he was maſter of the 
world, he would lay it at her feet. Sophia then forcibly 
pulling away her hand from his, aniwered with much 
_ ſpirit, © I promiſe you, Sir, your world, and its maſter, 
I ſhould ſpurn from me with equal contempt.” Sie 
then offered to go, and Lord Fellamar, again laying hold 
of her hand, ſaid, © Pardon me, my beloved angel, free- 
doms which nothing but deſpair could have tempted me 
to take. Believe me, could I have had any hope that 
my title and fortune, neither of them inconſiderable, un- 
leſs when compared. with your worth, would have been 
accepted, I had in the humbleſt manner preſented them 
to your acceptance. But I cannot loſe you—by Heaven: 
I will ſooner part with my ſoul. You are, you muſt, 
you ſhall be, only mine.'—* My lord, faid ſhe, I entreat 
you to deſiſt from a vain purſuit ; for upon my honour 
Iwill never hear you on this ſubjeftt. Let go my hand, 
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my lord: for I am reſolved to go from you this moment; 
nor will I ever ſee you more? — Then, Madam, cries 
his lordſhip, I muſt make the beſt uſe of this moment; 
for I cannot, nor will not, live without you! What do 
you mean, my lord? ſaid Sophia; I will raiſe the family 
© I have no fear, Madam, aniwered he, but of loſing you; 
and that I am reſolved to prevent, the only way which 
deſpair points to me. He then caught her in his arms; 
upon which ſhe ſcreamed ſo loud, that ſhe muſt have 
alarmed ſome one to her aſſiſtance, had not Lady Bellaſton 
taken care to remove all ears. VV„ͤö25 

But a more lucky circumſtance happened for poor 
Sophia: another noiſe now broke forth, which almoſt 
drowned her cries ; for now the whole houſe rung with, 
Where is ſhe? D—n me, I'll unkennel her this inftant ! 

; Shew me her chamber, I ſay : Where is my daughter ? 

| I know ſhe's in the houſe, and I'll fee her if ſhe's above 
ground. Shew nie where ſhe is. At which laſt 
words the door flew open, and in came Squire Wel- 
tern, with his parſon, and a ſet of myrmidons at his 
heels. Fe = 

How miſerable muſt have been the condition of 
Sophia, when the enraged voice of her father was wel- 
come to her ears! Welcome, indeed, it was; and luckily 
did he come: tor it was the only accident upon earth 
which could have preſerved the peace of her mind from 
being deſtroyed for ever. 

Sophia, notwithſtanding her fright, preſently knew her 
father's voice; and his lordſhip, notwithſtanding his 
paſſion, knew the voice of reaſon, which peremptonly 
aſſured him, it was not now 32 time for the perpetration 
of his villany. Hearing, therefore, the voice approach, 
and hearing likewiſe whoſe it was, (for as the ſquire more 
than once roared forth the word daughter, ſo Sophia, in 
the midſt of her ſtruggling, cried out upon her father ;) 
he thought proper to relinquiſh his prey, having only diſ- 
ordered her handkerchief, and with his rude lips com- 
mitted violence on her lovely neck. | 5 

If the reader's imagination doth not aſſiſt me, I ſhall 
never be able to deſcribe the ſituation of theſe two per- 
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ſons when Weſtern came into the room. Sophia totter- 
ed into a c hair; where the fat difordered, pale, breath- 
leſs, burſting with indignation at Lord Fellamar ; af- 
frighted, and yet more rejoiced, at the arrival of her 
father. | | | eZ Og 
ſs His lordſhip ſat down near her, with the bag of his 
wig hanging over one of his ſhoulders, the reſt of his 
dreſs being ſomewhat diſordered, and rather a greater 
proportien of linen than is uſual appearing at his boſom. 
As to the reft, he was amazed, affrighted, vexcd, and 
aſhamed. 3 | | 5 
As to Squire Weſtern, he happened, at this time, to 
be overtaken by an enemy, which very frequently pur- 
ſues, and ſeldom fails to overtake, moſt of the country 
gentlemen in this kingdom. He was, literally ſpeaking, 
drunk; which circumſtance, together with his natural 
impetuoſity, could produce no other effect, than his run- 
ning immediately up to his daughter, upon whom he 
fell foul with his tongue in the moſt inveterate manner: 
nay, he had probably committed violence with his hands, 
bad not the parſon interpoſed, ſaying, © For heaven's 
ſake, Sir, animadvert that you artin the houſe of a great 
lady. Let me beg you to mitigate your wrath ; it ſhould 
miniſter a fulneſs of ſatisfaction that you have found 


Four daughter; for as to revenge, it belongeth not unto 


us. I diſcern great contrition in the countenance of the 
young lady. I ſtand aſſured, if you will forgive her, 
ſhe will repent her of all paft offences, and return unto 
her duty.” Z 1 

The ſtrength of the parſon's arms had at firſt been of 
more ſervice than the ſtrength of his rhetoric. How- 
ever, his laſt words wrought ſome effect; and the ſquire 
anſwered, I'll forgee her if ſhe wull ha“ un. If wot 
ha! un, Sophy, I'll forgee thee all. Why doſt unt ſpeak ? 
Shat haun! D—n me, ſhat haun! Why doſt unt an- 
ſwer? Was ever ſuch a ſtubborn tuoad? ) 

Let me entreat you, Sir, to be a little more mo- 
derate, ſaid the parſon; you frighten the young lady To, 
that you deprive her of all power of utterance.* 
Power of mine a—e! anſwered the ſquire. You 
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take her part then, do you? A pretty parſen truly, to 
fide with an undutiful child. Yes, yes, I will gee 


you a living with a pox. I'll gee un to the devil 
enn 5 | 
I humbly crave your pardon, 
ſure your worſhip I meant no ſuch matter. 5 
My Lady Bellaſton now entered the room, and came 
up to the ſquire; who no ſooner ſaw: her, than reſolving 


to follow the inſtructions of his filter, he made her a 


very civil bow, in the rural manner, and paid her ſome 
of his beſt compliments. He then immediately proceed- 
ed to his complaints, and ſaid, There, my lady couſin ! 
there ſtands the moſt undutiful child in the world ; ſhe 
hankers after a beggarly raſcal, and won't marry one of 
the greateſt matches in all England, that we have provid- 
ed for her. | 


Indeed, Couſin Weſtern, anſwered the lady, I am. 


perſuaded you wrong my couſin. I am ſure ſhe hath a 


better underftanding. I am convinced ſhe will not 


refuſe what ſhe muſt be ſenſible is ſo much to her ad- 


vantage. | | 3 2 
This was a wilful miſtake in Lady Bellaſton; for ſe 
well knew whom Mr. Weſtern meant; though, perhaps, 


the thought he would eaſily be reconciled to his lordſhip's 


propoſals. _ 1 | 
Do you hear there, quoth the ſquire, what her lady» 
thip ſays? All your family are for the match. Come, 
Sophy, be a good girl, and be dutiful, and make your 
father happ x. 5 ; 
© If my death will make you happy, Sir, anſwered So- 
phia, you will ſhortly be ſo GET 
_ © It's alye, Sophy ; it's a d—n'd lye, and you know 
it,” ſaid the ſquire. . 
Indeed, Miſs Weſtern, ſaid Lady Bellaſton, you 
ure your father: he hath nothing in view but your 
intereſt in this match; and I and all your friends mult 


acknowledge the higheſt honour done to your family in 


* 
o 


the propoſal | | 
Aye, all of us, quoth the ſquire: nay, it was no 


propoſal of mine. She knows it was her aunt propoſed | 


faid the parſon : I af- | 
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it to me firſt. Come, Sophy, once more re 
to be a good girl, AT conſent before your 
couſin.” 

Let me give him your hand, nk ſaid the lady, 
It is the faſhion, now- a-days, to diſpenſe with time and 
long courtſhips. 

Pugh, ſaid the ſquire, what ſignif es time: won't 
they have time enough to court afterwards? P 
ther. court very well after they have been a-bed t 

*. 

As Lord Fellamar was very well affured, that bs was 
meant by Lady Bellaſton, ſs never having heard nor 
ſuſpecled a word of Blifil, he made no doubt of his be- 
ing meant by the father. Coming up, therefore, to the 
ſquire, he ſaid, Though I have not the honour, Sir, 
of being perſonally known to you; yet, as I find I have 
the happineſs to have my propoſals accepted, let me in- 
tercede, Sir, in behalf of the young Oy; that ſhe may 
not be more ſolicited at this time.. 

«© You intercede Sir! ſaid the ſquire: why, who the 
devil are you? 

Sir, T am Lord Fellamar, anſwered he; wat am the 
bappy man, whom, I hope, you have done the honour of 

accepting for a ſon-in-law.* 
© You are a ſon ofa bt, replied the 45 for all 

your laced coat. You my ſon-in-law, and be du d 
to fou!' 

© I ſhall take more from you, Sir, than from: any 
man, anſwered the lord ; but I muft. inform you, that 


Jam not uſed to hear "ſuch language without reſent- 


1 
© Reſent my a AC; quoth the ſquire. Don't think I 
am afraid of ſuch a fellow as thee art, becauſe haſt got 
a ſpit there dangling at thy fide. Lay by your ſpit, and 
I'll give thee enough of meddling with what doth not be- 
long to thee. T'll teach you to father-in-law me! III 
lick thy meket?* - - 

© It's very well, Sir, faid my lord; I ſhall make no 
diſturbance before the ladies, ; am very Way We | 


7 
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Your humble ſervant, Sir. Lady Bellaſton, your moſt 


His Lordſhip was no ſooner gone, than Lady Bel- - 


laſton, coming up to Mr. Weſtern, ſaid, © Bleſs me, Sir? 
what have you done ? you know: not whom you have afe 
fronted ; he is a nobleman of the firſt rank and fortune; 
and yeſterday made propoſals to you daughter; and 


ſuch as I am ſure you muſt accept with the higheſt plea- 


ſure. 5 66% 5 24 e 

Anſwer for yourſelf, lady couſin, ſaid the ſquire. I 
will have nothing to. do with any of your lords, My 
daughter ſhall have an honeſt country gentleman ; I have 


prey upon one for her, and ſhe ſhall ha'un. -I am 
0 


rry for the trouble ſhe hath given your ladyſhip, with 


all my heart. Lady Bellaſton made a civil ſpeech upon 
the word trouble; to which the ſquire anfwered, * Why, 
that's kind ! and I would do as much for your ladyſhip. 


To be ſure, relations ſhould do for one another. 80 1 


. with your ladyſhip a good night. Come, Madam, you 


muſt go along with me by fair means, or I'll have you 


carried down to the coach.” . 


able to ride any other way. 


Pry'thee, cries the ſquire, wout unt perſuade me | 
canſt not ride in a coach, wouldſt? that's a pretty 
thing, ſurely1 No, ne, I'll never let thee out of my 


fight any more, till art married, that I promiſe thee.” 
Sophia told him ſhe ſaw he was reſolved to break her heart. 
O break thy heart, and be d—n'd, quoth he, it a good 


_ huſband will break it. I don't value a braſs varden, 


not a hapenny of an undutiful b——upon-earth.* He 
then took violently hold of her hand! upon which the 
parſon ance more interfered, begging him to ule gentle 


methods. At that the ſquire thundered out a curſe, and 


bid the parſon hold his tongue, ſaying, At'n't in 
pulpit now. When art a got up there, I never mind 
what doſt ſay ; but I won't be prieſt-ridden, nor taught 


how to behave myſelf by thee—TI wiſh your lady ſhip a 


© 


Le gh A oh 


Sophia ſaid ſhe would attend him without force ; but 
| begged to go in 4 chair, for ſhe (aid ſhe ſhould not. be 
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good night—Come along Sophy ; be a good girl, and 
all ſhall be well. Shat ha'un ; d—n me, ſhat ha'un.* 
Mrs. Honour appeared below ſtairs, and with a low 
curtſey to the ſquire, offered to attend her miſtreſs ; but 
he puſhed her away, ſaying, © Hold, Madam, hold; 
you come no more near my houſe. And will you take 
my maid away from me?” ſaid S5phia.—* Yes, ind: d, 
Madam, will I, cries the ſquire: you need not fear be- 
ing without a ſervant ; I will get you another maid, and 
a better maid than this, who, TI'd- lay five pounds to a 
crown, is no more a maid than my grannum. No, 
no, Sophy ; ſhe ſhall contrive no more eſcapes, TI pro- 
miſe you. He then packed up his daughter and the 
parſon into a hackney coach, after which he mounted 
himſelf, and ordered it to drive to his lodgings. In the 
way thither he ſuffered Sophia to be quiet, and entertain- 
ed himſelf with reading a lecture to the pariſon on good 
manners, and a proper behaviour to his betters. 
It is poſſible he might not ſo eaſily have carried off 
bis daughter from Lady Bellafton, had that good lady 
deſired to have detained, her; but, in reality, ſhe was 
not a little pleaſed with the confinement into which So- 
phia was going; and as her project wiia Lord Fellamar | 
nad failed of ſucceſs, ſhe was well contented that other 
violent methods were now going to be uſed in favour of 


another man. | | 
By what Means the Squire came to diſcover his Danghter. © 
HOUGH the reader in many hittories is obliged to 
| digeſt much more unaccountable appearances than 
this of Mr. Weſtern, without any ſatis faction at all, 
yet, as we dearly love to oblige him whenever it is in 
our power, we ſhall now proceed to ſhew by what me- 
thod the ſquire diſcovered where his daughter was. 
In the tnird chapter, then, of the preceding book, we 
gave a hint (for it is not our cuſtom to untold at any 
time more than is neceſſary for the occaſion) that Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, who was very deſirous of reconciling herſelf 
to ber uncle and aunt Weſtern, thought ſhe had a proba- 
ble opportunity, by the ſervice of preſerving Sophia from 
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committing the ſame crime which had drawn on herſelf 
the anger of her family. After much deliberation, 
therefore, ſhe tre ſolved to inform her aunt Weſtern where 
her couſin was, and accordingly the wrote the following 
letter, which we ſhall give the reader at length, for inore 
reaſons than one. „ * *, EL 20 
FR on Sine this will 40d tits alot 
© The occafimm of my writing this vill, perhaps, make a letter i 
mine ae 25 | 45 ier fer the ake 2 of ber nieces; though 
I have little rea ſon to bope it 2vul be ſo on the account of another. 
« Without more apology, as 1 was coming to throw my unhapfy ſelf 
at your feet, I met, by the ſtrangeſt accident in the <vorld, my couſim Oo 
: Ps wwhoſe hiſtory you are better acquainted with than myſelf ;, though, 
alas ! I know infuntely tes much; enough, indeed, to jairsfy me, that, 
unleſs ſbe is immediately prevented, ſhe is in danger of running into the 
ſame fatal miſceief, which, by foolighly and ignorantly refuſing your moſt 
wiſe FEE advice, I Dae unfortunately brought on myſelf. 
In 


rt, I have ſeen the man; nay, I wwas moſt fart yeſ- 


terday in kis company, and a charming young fellow 1 promiſe you be 


is. By what accident be came acquainted with me, is top tedicus to 


tell you now ; but I hawe this morning changed my lodgings to awoid 


lim, leſt be ſbeuld by my means ciſcover my con; fer he doth not 


yer know Theze ſhe 15, and it is adwviſeable he ſhould not, umil my un- 


cle bath ſecured ber. No time therefore is to be loft ; and I need only 
inform you, that ſhe is now with Lady Bellaſton, whom T have ſeen, 
and mbh bath, 1 find, a deſign of concealing ber from her family. 
You know, Madam, ſbe is a ſtrange wveman ; but netting could naſ- 
become me more, than to preſume to give any hint to one of your great 
underſtanding, and great knowledge of the world, beſides barely in- 
forming you of the matter of fat. tr. 5 
I bope, Madam, the care which I baue ſpoaun on this occaſion for 
the good of my family, ⁊uill recommend me again to the faucur of a la- 
dy who hath always exerted ſo much zeal for the honour and true in- 


friendſhip, wwhich hath made ſo great a fart of my former, and is ſa 
nece 1 my future zerpisgh. Jam, ab 2 reſp et, +Jo 
noured Madam, your moſt dutiful, obliged niece, and moſt obedient 


tumble ſervant, | 
9 | 54 | 6 Harriet Fitzfatrick. 
Mrs. Weſtern was now at her brother's houſe, where 


4 55 us all ; and that it may be a means of reſtoring me io gur 


ſhe had reſided ever ſince the flight of Sophia, in order 


to adminiſter comfort to the poor {quire in his affliction. 


Of this comfort, which ſhe doled out to him in daily por- 


tions, we have formerly given a ſpecimen, - 
She was now ſtanding with her back to the fire; and; 
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with a pinch of ſnuff in her hand, was dealing forth this 
daily allowance of comfort to the ſquire, while he ſmoak- 
ed his afternoon pipe, when ſhe received the above letter, 
which ſte had no ſooner read, than ſhe delivered it to 
him, ſaying—* There, Sir, there is an account of your 
loft ſheep. Fortune hath again reſtored her to you: and 
if you will be governed by my advice, it is poſſible you 
may yet preſerve her. I 

The ſquire had no ſooner read the letter, than he 
Jeaped from his chair, threw his pipe into the fire, and 
gave a loud huzza for joy. He then ſummoned his ſer- 
vants, called for his boots, and ordered the chevalier and 
| ſeveral other horſes to be ſaddled, and that Parſon Sup- 
ple ſhoul:i be immediately ſent for. Having done this, 
he turned to his fiſtery caught her in his arms, and gave 
her a cloſe embrace, ſaying, * Zounds! you don't ſeem 
Ro one would imagine you was ſorry I have found 
the girl!” | Es 
Fg Brother, anſwered ſhe, the deepeſt politicians, who 
ſee to the bottom, diſcover often a very different aſpect 
of affairs from what ſwims on the ſurface. It is true, 
indeed, things do look father leſs deſperate than they did 
formerly in Holland, when Lewis the Fourteenth was at 
the gates of Amſterdam ; but there is a delicacy re- 
quired in this matter, which you will pardon me, bro- 
ther, if I ſuſpect you want. There is a decorum to be 
uſed with a woman of figure, ſuch as Lady Bellaſton, 
brother, which requires a knowledge of the world ſupe- 
rior, I am afraid, to yours. 1 Hs | 

© Sifter, cries the ſquire, I know you have no opiii- 
on of my parts; but I'll ſhew you on this occaſion who 
is a fool. Knowledge, quoth'a; I have not been in the 
country ſo long, without having ſome knowledge of 
warrants, and the law of the land. I know I may take 
my own wherever I can find it. Shew me my own 
daughter, and if I don't know how to come at her, I'll. 
ſuffer you to call me a fool as long as I live. There be 
Juſtices of peace in London, as well as in other places. 

© I proteſt, cries ſhe, you make me tremble for the 
— 6vent of this matter! which, if you will proceed by my 


6 
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advice, you may bring to ſo good an iſſue. Do you re- 
ally imagine, brother, that the houſe of a woman of fi- 


re is to be attacked by warrants and brutal juſtices of 


the peace? I will inform you how to proceed. As foon 
as you arrive in town, and have got yourſelf into a decent 
dreſs, (for indeed, brother, you have none at preſent fit 
to appear in) you muſt Tend your compliments to Lady 
Bellafton, and defire leave to wait on her. When you 
are admitted to her preſence, as you certainly will be, and 
have told her your ſtory, and have made proper uſe of 
my name, (for I think you only juſt know one another 
by ſight, though you are relations) I am confident ſhe 
will withdraw * protection from my niece, who hath 


certainly impoſed upon her. This is the only method— 
juſtices of peace, indeed! do you imagine any ſuch 
event can arrive to a woman of figure in a civilized na- 


tion ?? 


lized nation, truly, where women are above the law. 


And what, mult I ſtand ſending a parcel of compliments 


to a confounded whore, that Keeps away my {daughter 
from her own natural father? I tell you, fifter, I am 
not fo ignorant as you think me. I know you would 
have women above the law: but it is alla lie: I heard 
his lordſhip ſay at a fize, that no one is above the law. 
But this of yours is Hanover law, I fuppoſe.* | 
Mr. Weſtern, faid ſhe, I think you daily improve 
in ignorance, I proteſt you ave grown an arrant bear.” 


No more a bear than yourſelf, ſiſter Weſtern, faid 


the ſquire. Pox! you may talk of your civility an you 
will; I am ſure you never ſhew any to me. I am no 
bear ; no, nor dog neither; though I know ſomebody 


that begins' with a be; but, pox! T will ſhew you 1 | 


have a got more good manners than ſome volks.” 


Mr. Weſtern, anſwered the lady, you may ſay what 


you pleaſe. Fewous-mes priſe de tout mon caur. I 

ſhall not, therefore, be angry. Beſides, as my couſin 

with that odious Iriſh name juſtly ſays, I have that re- 

gard for the honour and true intereſt of my family, and 

that concern for my niece, who is a part of it, that I 
| ä 


— an 


© D—n their figures, cries the ſquire a pretty civi- 
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124 ' _ HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
have reſolved to go to town myſelf upon this occaſion ; 


for, indeed, indeed, brother, you are not a fit miniſter 


to be employed at a polite court. Greenland! Green- 
land! ſhould always be the ſcene of the tramontane nego- | 
tiation.” . 3 5 þ 
I thank heaven, cries the {quire, I don't underſtand 
you now. You are, got. to your Hanoverian linguo. 
However, I'il ſhew you I ſcorn to be behind hand in ci- 
vility with you; and as you are not angry tor what 1 
have ſaid, ſo I am not angry for what you have faid. 
Indeed, I have always thought it a folly for relations to 
quarrel ; and if they do now and then give a haſty word, 


why people ſhould give and take: for my part I never 


bear mal ce; aud I take it very kind of you to go up to 
London; for I never was there but twice in my lite, 
and then I did not {tay above a fortnight at a time; and 
to be ſure, I can't be expected to know much of the 
ſtreets and the volks in that time: I never denied that 
you know'd all theſe matters better than I. For me to 
diſpute that would be all as one, as for you to diſpute the 
management of a pack of dogs, or the finding a hare fit- 
ting, with me. Which I promiſe you, lays ſhe, I ne- 
ver will.'—* Well, and 1 promile you, returned he, 
that I never will difpute t'other.” i | 
Here then a league was ſtruck (to borrow a phraſe 


| from the lady) between the contending parties; and now 


the parſon arriving, and the horſes being ready, the 
ſquire departed, having promiſed his ſiſter to follow her 
advice, and ſhe prepared to follow him the next day. ; 
But having communicated theſe matters to the parſon 
on the road, they both agreed that the preſcribed for- 
malities might very well be diſpenled with; and the 
ſquire having changed his mind, proceeded in the man- 


. 


ner we have already ſeen. 


TT . 
In which various Misfortunes befel poor Jones. 
FFAIRS were in the atorelaid ſituation, when 
Mrs. Honour arrived at Mrs. Miller's, and called 

Jones out from the company, as we have before teen; 


— 
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with whom, when the found herſelf alone, ſhe began as 
follows: | 

O, my dear Sir, how ſhall J get ſpirits to tell you! 

You are undone, Sir! and my poor lady's undone, and 
I am undone.'—* Hath any thing happened to Sophia?“ 
cries Jones, ſtaring like a madman. All that is bad, 
cries Honour. ©, I ſnall never get ſuch another lady 
O that I ſhould ever live to ſee.this day 1? At theſe words, 
Jones turned pale as aſhes, trembled and ftammered ; 
but Honour went on: O, Mr. Jones, I have loſt m 
lady for ever!'—* How! what! for Heaven's ſake tell 
me. O my dear Sophia!'—* You may well call her fo, 
ſaid Honour; ſhe was the deareſt lady ro me—I ſhall 
never have ſuch another place.*—* D—n your place, 
cries Jones : Where is— What! what is become of my 
Sophia?“ Aye, to be ſure, cries ſhe, ſervants may be 
d—n'd.. It ſignifies nothing what becomes of them, 
though they are turned away and ruined ever ſo much. 
To be ſure, they are not fleſh and blood like other peo- 
ple. No, to be ſure, it ſignifies nothing what becomes 
of them.*—* If you have any pity, any compaſhon, 
cries Jones, I beg you will inſtantly tell me what hath _ 
happened to Sophia.'—* To be ſure, I have more pity 
for you than you have for me, anſwered Honour. I 
don't d—n you becauſe you have loſt the ſweeteſt lady 
in the world. To be fure, you are worthy to be pi- 
tied, and I'm worthy to be pitied too: for to be ſure, if 
ever there was a good miſtreſs— What hath happened?“ 
cries Jones, in almoſt a raving fit. —* What? what? 
ſaid Honour; why, the worſt that could have happened, 
both for you and for me. Her father is come to town, 
and hath carried her away from us both.*—Here Jones 
fell on his knees in thankſgiving that it was no worſe. 
No worſe! repeated Honour. What could be worſe 
for either of us? He carried her off, ſwearing ſhe ſhould 
marry Mr. Blifil : that's for your comfort; and for poor 
me, I am turned out of doors. Indeed, Mrs. Ho- 
nour, anſwered Jones, you frightened me out of my wits. 
I imagined ſome moſt dreadful ſudden accident had hap- 
pened to Sophia; 1 compared to which, even 
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126 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING.: | | 
the ſeeing her married to Blifil would be a trifle; b 
while there is life there are hopes, my dear Honour. 
Women in this land of liberty cannot be married by ac- 
tual brutal force. To be fure, Sir, faid ſhe, that's 
true. There may be ſome hopes for you; but alack-a- 
day! what hopes are there for poor me? And to be ſure, 
Sir, you muſt be ſenſible I ſuffer all this upon your ac- 
count, All the quarrel the ſquire hath to me, is for 
taking your part, as I have done, againſt Mr. Blifil.— 
© Indeed Mrs. Honour, anſwered he, I am ſenſible of 
my obligations to you, and will Jeave nothing in my 
power undone to make you amends.—“ Alas! Sir, ſaid 
ſhe, what can make a ſervant amends for the loſs of one 
place, but the getting another altogether as good ?'— 
© Do not deſpair, Mrs. Honour, ſaid Jones; I hope to 
reinſtate you again in the ſame.'—* Alack-a-day, Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, how can I flatter myſelf with ſuch hopes, when 
I know it is a thing impoſſible; for the ſquire is ſo ſet 
againſt me: and yet, if you ſhould ever have my lady, 
as to be ſure, I hopes heartily you will; for you are a 
ms good-natured gentleman, and I am ſure you 


loves her, and to be ſure ſhe loves you as dearly as her 


own ſoul; -it is a matter in vain to deny it; becauſe as 
why, every body that is in the leaſt acquainted with my 
lady muſt ſee it; for poor dear lady, ſhe can't diſſemble; 
and if two people who loves one another a'n't happy, 

who ſhould be to? Happineſs don't always depend upon 


what people has; beſides, my lady has enough for both. 
Jo be ſure, therefore, as one may ſay, it would be all 


the pity in the world to keep two ſuch lovers aſunder: 
nay, I am convinced, for my part, you will meet toge- 

ther at laſt; for if it is to be, there is no preventing it. 
If a marriage is made in heaven, all the juſticcs of peace 
upon earth can't break it off. Tobe ſure, I wiſhes that 
Parſon Supple had but a little more ſpirit, to tell the 
ſquire of his wickedneſs, in endeavouring to force his 
daughter contrary to her liking; but then his whole de- 
pendance is on the ſquire, and fo the poor gentleman, 
though he is a very religious good ſort of a man, and 
talks of the badnels of ſuch doings, behind the ſquire's 
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back, yet he dares not ſay his ſoul is his own to his face. 
Jo be ſure, I never {aw him make fo bold as juſt now; 
I was afeard the ſquire would have ſtruck him. I would 
rot have your honour be melancholy, Sir, nor deſpair ; 
things may go better, as long as you are ſure of my lady, 
and that I am certain you may be; for ſhe never will be 
brought to conſent to marry any other man. Indeed, I 
am terribly afeard the ſquire will do hei a "miſchief in 
his paſſion; for he is a prodigious paſſionate gentleman 
and I am afeard too, the poor lady will be brought to 
break her heart; for ſhe is as tender-hearted as a chicken: 
it is pity, methinks, ſhe had not a little of my courage. 
If I was in love with a young man, and my father offer= 
ed to lock me up, I'd tear his eyes out, but I'd come at 
him : but then there's a great fortune in the caſe, which 
it is in her father's power either to give her or not: that, 
to be ſure, may make ſome difference. | 
Whether Jones gave ſtrict attention to all the forego- 
ing harangue, or whether it was for want of any va- 
cancy in the diſcourſe, I cannot determine; but he ne- 
ver once attempted to anſwer, nor did ſhe once oops till 
Partridge came running into the room, and informed 
bim, that the great lady was upon the ſtairs. . 
Nothing could equal the dilemma to which Jones was 
now reduced. Honour knew nothing of any acquaint- 
ance that ſubſiſted between him and Lady Bellaſton; and 
ſne was almoſt the laſt perſon in the world to whom he 
would have communicated it. In this hurry and diſ- 
treſs, he took (as is common enough) the worſt courſe ; 
and, inſtead of expoſing her to the lady, which would 
have been of little conſquence, he choſe to expole the 
lady to her; he therefore reſolved to hide Honour, whom 
he had but juſt time to convey behind the bed, and to 
draw the curtains. 1 18 
The hurry in which Jones had been all day engaged 
on account of his poor landlady and her family, the ter- 
rors occaſioned by Mrs. Honour, and the contuſion into 
which he was thrown by the ſudden arrival of Lady Bel- 
lafton, had altogether driven former thoughts out of lis 
head; fo that it never once occurred to his memory to 
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act the part of a ſick man; which, indeed, neither th 
gaiety of his dreſs, nor the freſhneſs of his count enance 
would have at all ſupported. + | fe ER 
Fe received her ladyſhip, therefore, rather agreeably 
to her deſires, than to her expectations, with all the 
good humour he could muſter in his countenance, and 
without any real or affected appearance of the leaſt diſ- 
order. IE > 5 | 

Lady Bellaſton no ſooner entered the room, than ſhe 
ſquatted herſelf down on the bed. So my dear Jones, 
ſaid ſhe, you find nothing can detain me long from you. 

erhaps I ought to be angry with vou, that J have nei- 
ther ſeen nor heard from you all day; for I perceive your 
diſtemper would have permitted«you to go abroad: nay, 
T ſuppoſe you have not fat m your chamber all- day, 
drefled up like a fine lady, to ſee company after a lying- 
in: but, however, don't think I intend to ſcold you; 
for J never will give you an excuſe for the cold beha- 
— of a huſband, by putting on the ill- humour of a 
wife. 85 

Nay, Lady Bellaſton, ſaid Jones, I am ſure your la- 
. dyſhip will not upbraid me with neglect of duty, when 
I only waited for orders. Who, my dear creature, hath 
reaſon to complain? Who miſſed an appointment laſt 
night, and left an unhappy man to expect, and wiſh, 
and figh and langwſh ?* | e 

© Do not mention it, my dear Jones, cried ſhe, If 
you knew the occaſion, you would pity me. In ſhort, it 
is impoſſible to conceive what women of condition are 
obliged to ſuffer from the impertinence of fools, in order 
to keep up the farce of the world. I am glad, however, 
all your languiſhing and wiſhing have done you no harm, 
for you never looked better in your life. Upon 
faith, Jones, you might at this inftant ſit for the pic- 
ture of Adonis. 5 | 
| There are certain words of provocation, which men 
of honour hold can only properly be anſwered by a blow. 
Among lovers, poſſibly, there may be ſome expreſſions 
which can only be anſwered by a kiſs. The compli- 
ment which Lady Bellaſton now made Jones ſeems to be 
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of this Kind ; eſpecially as it was attended with a look, 
in which the lady conveyed more ſoft ideas than it was 
poſſible to expreſs with her tongue. | | 
ones was certainly at this initant in one of the moſt 
diſagreeable and dilkreſed ſituations imag inable; for, 
to carry on the compariſon we made uſe of before, 
though the provocation was given by the lady, Jones 
could not receive ſatisfact ion, nor ſo much as offer to 
alk it, in the preſence of a third perſon ; ſeconds in 
this kind of duels not being according to the law of 
arms. As this objection did not occur to Lady Bellaſ- 
ton, who was ignorant of any other woman being there 
but herſelf, ſhe waited ſome time in great aſtonithment 
for an anſwer from Jones; who, conſcious of the ridi- 
culous figure he made, ſtood at a diftance, and not dar- 
ing to give the proper anſwer, gave none at all. No- 
thing can be imagined more comic, nor yet more tragic, 
than this ſcene would have been, if it had lafted much 
longer. The lady had already changed colour two. or 
three times, and got up from the bed, and ſar down 
again; while Jones was wiſhing the ground to fink un- 
der him, or the houſe to fall on his head; when an odd 
accident freed him from the embarraſſinent, out of which 
neither the eloquence of a Cicero, nor the politics of a 
Machiavel, could have delivered him, without utter diſ- 
ge. „ | 7 
This was no other than the arrival of young Nightin- 
gale, dead drunk; or rather in that ſtate of drunkenneſs, 
which deprives men of the uſe of their reaſon, without de- 
priving them of the uſe of their limbs. 5 
Mrs. Miller and her daughters were in bed, and Par- 
tridge was ſmoaking his pipe by the kitchen fire; ſo that 
he arrived at Mr. Jones's chamber- door without any in- 
terruption. This he burſt open, and was entering 
without any ceremony, when Jones ſtarted from his ſeat, 
and ran to oppoſe him; which he did fo effectually, that 
Nightingale never came far enough within the door to 
ice who was ſitting on the b. 2 
Nightingale had, in reality, miſtaken Jones's apart- 
ment for that in which himſelf had lodged; he therefore 
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ſtrangly inſiſted on coming in, often ſwearing that he 
would not be kept from his own bed. Jones, however, 
prevailed over him, and defivered him into the hands of 

Partridge, whom the noiſe on the ftairs ſoon ſummoned 
to his maſter's afſiftance. © e 
And now Jones was unwillingly obliged to return to 
his own apartment; where, at the very inſtant of his 
entrance, he heard Lady Bellaſton venting an exclama- 
tion, though not a very loud one; and, at the ſame time, 
ſaw her flinging herſelf into a chair in a vaſt agitation, 
which, ina lady of a tender conſtitution, would have 
been an hyſteric fit. | | | 
In reality, the lady, frightened with the ſtruggle be- 
tween the two men, of which ſhe did not know what 
would be the iſſue, as ſhe heard Nightingale {wear many 
oaths he would come to his own bed, attempted to re- 
tire to her known place of hiding, which, to her great 

contuſion, ſhe found already occupied by another. 

© Ts this uſage to be borne, Mr. Jones! cries the lady. 
Biſeſt of men! What wretch is this to whom you have 
expoſed me ?'—* Wretch! cries Honour, burſtirg in 
a violent rage from her place of concealment—Marry 
come up! Wretch, forſooth! as poor a wretch as I 
am, I am honeſt; that is more than ſome folks who are 
richer can fay.* e | 
Jones, inſtead of applying himſelf directly to take off 
the edge of Mrs. Honour's reſentment, as a more expe- 
| Hence gallant would have done, fell to curſing his ftars, 
and lamenting himſelf as the moſt unfortunate man in tlie 
world; and preſently after, addreſſing himſelf to Lady 
Bellaſton, he fell to ſome very abſurd proteſtations of in- 
nocence. By this time, the lady having recovered the 
uſe of her reaſon, which ſhe had as ready as any woman 
in the world, eſpecially on ſuch occaſions, calmly replied, 
« Sir, you need make no apologies: I ſee now who the 

rfon is: I did not at firſt know Mrs. Honour; but 
now I do, I can ſuſpect nothing wrong between her and 
you; and I am ſure ſhe is a woman of 100 good ſenſe to 
put any wrong conſtruction upon my viſit to you: I have 
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deen always her friend, and it may be in my power to 
be much more ſo hercafte. . f 

Mrs. Honour was altogether as placable as (hz was. 
paſſionate. Hearing, therefore, Lady B-liajton aſſu me 
the ſoft tone, ſhe likewiſe ſoftened her 3. I am lure, 
Madam, ſays ſhe, I have been always ready to acknow- 
ledge your. ladythip's friendſhips to me: ture I never 
had ſo good a friend as your ladyſhipz and, to be fore, 
new I ſee it is your ladyſhip . to, I could 
aimoſt bite my tongue off for very madnels. I conſtruc- 
tions upon your ladyſhip! To be ſure, it doth not be- 
come a ſervant, as I am, to think about tuch a great, 
great lady I mean, I was a ſervant: for, indeed, I am 
nobody's ſervant now, the more miſerable wretch is me. 
I have loft the beft miſtreſs— Here Honour thought fit 
to produce a ſhower of tears.. * Don't cry, child, fays 

the good lady: ways, perhaps, may be found to make 
you amends, Come to me to-morrow morning. Sae then 
took up her fan, which lay on the ground, and, with- 
out even looking, at Jones, walked very majeſtically out 
of the room; there being a kind of dignity in the im- 
pudence of women of quality,. which their inferiors vain- 
ly aſpire to attain to in eircumſtances of this nature. 

Jones followed her down ſtairs, often offering her his 
hand, which ſhe abſolutely refuſed him, and got. into 
her chair without taking any notice of him as he ſtood - 

bowing before her. cor Joe re 

At is return up ſtairs, a long dialogue paſſed between 
him and Mrs. Honour, while the was adjuſting herſelf 

alter the diſcompoſure ſhe hal undergone, The ſubject 
of this was, his infidelity to her young lady; on which 
ſhe enlarged with great bitterneis: but Jones at haſt 

found means to reconclile her; and not only fo, but to 
obtain a promiſe of moſt inviolable ſecreſy, and that ſhe. 
would the next morning endeavour to find out Sophia, 
and bring him a farther account of the proceedings of 

the ſquire. 2 Fp 

Thus ended this unfortunate adventure, to the ſatis- 
faction of Mrs. Honour; for a ſecret (as ſome of my 


readers will, perhaps, acknowledge from experience) is 
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often a very valuable poſſeſſion; and that not only to 
thoſe who faithfully keep it, but ſometimes to ſuch as 
whiſper it about, till it come to the ears of every one, 
except the ignorant perſon, who pays for the ſuppoſed 
concealing ot what is publicly known. [STS 
|  **CHAP- VIAL +- | 
» Shore and fweet. Fe 
OTWITHSTANDING all the obligations ſhe had 
received from Jones, Mrs. Miller could nat for- 
bear in the morning ſome gentle remonſtrances for the 
hurricane which had happened the preceding night in his 
chamber. Theſe were however ſo gentle and ſo friendly; 
profeſſing, and indeed truly, to aim at nothing more 
than the real good of Mr. Jones himſelf; that he, far 
from being offended, thankfully received the admonition 
of the good woman, expreſſed much concern for what 
had raſled, excuſed it as well as he could, and promiſed 
never more to bring the ſame diſturbances into the houſe, 
But though Mrs. Miller did not refain from a ſhort 
expoſtulation in private at their firſt meeting, yet the 
occaſion of his being ſummoned down itairs that morn- 


ing was of a much more agreeable kind; being, indeed, 


to perform the office of a father to Miſs Nancy, and to 
give her in wedlock to Mr. Nightingale; who-was now 
zeady dreſſed, and full as ſober as many of my readers 
will think a man ought to be, who receives a wife in ſo 
imprudent a manner. EY On as”; 
And here, perhaps, it may be proper to account for 


the eſcape which this young gentleman had made from 
his uncle, and for his appearance in the condition in which 


wee have ſeen him the night before. 77 
Now, when the uncle had arrived at his lodgings with 


his nephew, partly to indulge his own inclinations, (tor 


he dearly loved his bottle,) and partly to diſquality 
his nephew, from the immediate execution of his pur- 
poſe, he ordered wine to be ſet on the table; with which 
bo ſo briſkly ply' d the young gentleman, that this lat- 
ter, who, though not much uſcd to drinking, did not 
derelt it ſo as to be guilty of diſobedience, or of want 
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of complaiſance, by refufing, was ſoon compleatly 
| Juſt as the uncle had obtained this victory, and was 
preparing a bed for his nephew, a meſſenger arrived 
with a piece of news which ſo entirely diſconcerted and 
ſhocked him, that he in a moment loſt all conſideration 
for his nephew, and his whole mind became entirely | 
taken up with his own concerns. 5 | 
This ſudden and afflicting news was no leſs, than that 
his daughter had taken the opportunity of almoſt the 
firſt moment of his abſence, and had gone off with a 
neighbouring young clergyman ;z againſt whom, though 
her father could have had but one objection, namely, 
that he was worth nothing, yet ſhe had never thought 
proper to communicate her amour even to that father; 
and fo artfully had ſhe managed, that it had never 
been once ſuſpected by any, till now that it was con- 
ſummated. w N F 
Old Mr. Nightingale no ſooner received this account, 
than, in the utmoſt confuſion, he ordered a poſt chaiſe te 
be inſtantly got ready; and having recommended his 
nephew to the care of a ſervant, he directly left the 
| houſe, ſcarce knowing what he did, nor whither he 
went. | „„ 
The uncle being thus departed, when the ſervant 
came to attend the nephew to bed, had waked him for 
that purpoſe, and had at laſt made him ſenſible that 
his uncle was gone; he, inſtead of accepting the kind 
offices tendered him, inſiſted on a chair being called: 
with this, the ſervant, who had received no {tri or- 
ders to the contrary, readily complied ; and thus be- 
ing conducted back to the houſe of Mrs. Miller, he 
had ſtaggered up to Mr. Jones's chamber, as hath been 
before recounted, © | e 
This bar of the uncle being now removed, (though 
young Nightingale knew not as yet in what manner,) 
and all parties being quickly ready, the mother, Mr. 
| der Mr. Nightingale, and his love, ſtepped into a 
ackney- coach, which convey ed them to Doctors Come 
Vol. III „ Ei Oy 
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ſhort as it is, that it had been totally 
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mons; where Miis Nancy was, in vulgar language, 


ſoon made an honeſt woman; and the poor mother be- 
came in the pureſt ſenſe of the word, one of the hap- 


pieſt of all human beings. 


And now Mr. Jones, having ſeen his good offices to 
that poor woman and her family brought to a happy con- 


cluſion, began to apply himſelf to his own concerns: but 
here, leſt many of my readers ſhould cenſure his folly for 
thus troubling himſelf with the affairs of others, and left 


ſome few ſhould think he acted more. diſintereſtedly than 


Indeed he did, we think proper to affure our readers, that 


he was ſo far from being unconcerned in this matter, that 
he had indeed a very conſiderable intereſt in bringing it 
to that final conſummation, a 

To explain this ſeeming paradox at once, he was one 
who could truly ſay with him in Terence, Homo ſum: 
nihil human a me alienum puto. He was never an indif- 
ferent ſpectator of the miſery or happineſs of any one 


and he felt either the one or the other in greater propor- 
tion as he himſelf contributed to either. He could not, 


therefore, be the inſtrument of raiſing a whole family 


from the loweſt ſtate of wretchedneſs to the higheſt pitch 


of joy, without conveying great felicity to himſelf; 
more, perhaps, than worldly men often purchaſe to 


themſelves by undergoing the moſt ſevere labour, and of- 
ten by wading through the deepeſt iniquity. 


Thoſe readers who are of the ſame complexion witn 
him, will, perhaps, think this ſhort chapter contains 
abundance of matter; while others _ probably, wiſh, 

pared, as imperti- 
nent to the main deſign; which, I ſuppoſe, they con- 


_ clude, is to bring Mr. Jones to the gallows ; or, if poſ- 
ſible, to a more deplorable cataſtrophe. 


„ | 
© "Containing Love Letters of ſeveral Sorte. 
ME Jones, at his return home, found the following 
- letters laying on his table, which he luckily open- 
ed in the order they were ſent. 1 5 


— 
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5 . - LETTER I. | 
c Surely I am under ſome ſtrange infatuation'; I cannot — 
ſolutions rg moment . 1 or Juſtly Tee, e 
right I reſolved never to ſee you more ; this morning I am willing to 
bear if you can, as you ſay, clear up this affair ; and yet I know that 
tobe impoſſible. I have ſaid every thing to myſelf which you can in- 
ven. Perhaps not. Perhaps your inveniion is flronger. Come ta 
me we 9 the moment you recerve this. 4 you can forge an excuſe, 
Ialmoſt promiſe you to believe it. Betrayed 19. ill think" no 
more. Come to me directly. This is the third letter I bave worit ; 
the tæoo former are burn. ] am almoſt inclined to burn this too. I 
coiſo I may preſerve my ſenſes. Come to me preſently.” | 
„„ - 
I you ever arpect to be forgiven, or even ſuffered within my 
deers, come to me this inſtant. | 
3 1 1 258 
6 nor in bas not at home ⁊ohen my notes came to - 
ings. SEO ou recerve this, let fv you: 1 Aal mae ir 
out ; nor ſhall any body be let ig but yourſelf. Sure nothing can detaig 
you long! | | ; 
Jones had juſt read over theſe three billets, when Mr. 
Nightingale came into the room. Well, Tom, ſaid 
he, any news from Lady Bellaſton, after laſt night's ad- 
venture? (for it was now no ſecret to any one in that 
houſe who the lady was.) The Lady Bellaſton!ꝰ anſwered 
Jones very gravely.—* Nay, dear Tom, cries Nightin- 
gale, don't be to reſerved to your friends. Though I 
was too drunk to ſee her laſt night, I ſaw her at the 
maſquerade. Do you think I am ignorant who the 
queen of the fairies is ??—* And did you really then 
know the lady at the maſquerade ?* ſaid Jones, —* Yes, 
upon my ſoul, did I, faid Nightingale; and have given 
you twenty hints of it ſince ; though you ſeemed always 
io tender on that point, that I would not ſpeak plainly, 
I fancy, my friend, by your extreme nicety in this mat- 
ter, you are not ſo well acquainted with the character 
of the lady as with her perſon. Don't be angry, Tom; 
but, upon my honour, you are not the firſt young tel- 
low ſhe hath debauched. Her reputation is in no dan» 
ger, believe me.” M 2 5 
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Though Jones had no reaſon to imagine the lady te 
have been or the veſtal kind, when his amour began, 
yet, as he was thoroughly ignorant of the town, and had 
very little acquaintance in it, he had yet no knowledge of 
that character which is vulgarly called a demirep; that 
is to ſay, a woman who intrigues with every man ſhe 
likes, under the name and appearance of virtue ; and 
who, though ſome over-nice ladies will not be ſecn with 
her, is viſited (as they term it) by the whole town; in 
ſhort, whom every one knows to be what nobody - 

calls her. , | | 
When he found, therefore, that Nightingale was per- 
fectly acquainted with his intrigue, and began to ſuſ- 
pect that ſo ſcrupulous a delicacy, as he had hitherto 
obſerved, was not quite neceliary on the occaſion, he 
gave a latitude to his friend's tongue, and deſired him to 
_ plainly what he knew, or Fad ever heard, of the 
Jady. £2 $3 
: Nightingale, who, in many other inſtances, was ra- 
ther too effeininate in his diſpoſition, had a pretty ſtrong 
inclination to tittle-tattle, He had no ſooner, there. 
fore, received a full liberty of ſpeaking from Jones, than 
he entered upon a long narrative concerning the lady; 
which, as it contained many particulars highly to her 
diſhonour, we have too great a tenderneſs for all women 

of condition to repeat. We would cautiouſly avoid giv- 
ing an opportunity. to future commentators on our 

works, of making any malicious application; and of 
forcing us to be, againſt our will, the author of ſcandal, 
which never entered into our head. | | 

Jones having very attentively heard all that Nightin- 
gale had to ſay, fetched a deep-figh, which the other ob- 
ſerving, cried, * Heyday ! why thou art not in love, I 
| hope! Had I imagined my ſtories would have affected 
you, I promiſe you ſhould never have heard them.'— 
.O, my dear friend, cries Jones, I am ſo entangled with 
this woman, that I know not how to extricate myſelf.— 
© In love, indeed !—No, my friend, but I am under ob- 
ligations to her, and very great ones. Since you know 
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ſo much, I will be very explicit with yov. It is owing, 
perhaps, 3 to her, that I have not before this wanted 

a bit of bread. 


blackeſt treachery to one who deſerves infinitely better 
of me than ſhe can: a woman, my Nightingale, for 
whom J have a paſſion which few can have an idea of ! 


I am half diſtracted with doubts how to act! And 


is this other, pray, an honourable miſtreſs ?* cries Night- 


ingale.— Honourable ! anſwered Jones; no breath yet 


ever durſt fully her reputation. The ſweeteſt air is not 
purer, the limpid ftream not clearer, than her honour ; 
ſhe is all over, both in mind and body, conſummate 
perfection. She is the moſt beautiful creature in the 
\ univerſe ; and yet ſhe is miſtreſs of ſuch noble, elevat» 
ed qualities, that though ſhe is never from my thoughts, 
I ſcarce ever think of her beauty but when I ſee it.'— 
* And can you, my good friend, cries Nightingale, with 


ſuch an engagement as this upon your hands, heſitate a 
Fold, faid 


Jones, no more abuſe of her; I deteſt the thoughts of 


moment about- quitting ſuch a 


ingratitude.*—* Pooh! anſwered the other, you are not 


the firſt upon whom ſhe hath conferred obligations of 
this kind, She is remarkably liberal where ſhe likes; 


though, let me tell you, her favours are ſo prudently be- 


ſtowed, that they ſhould rather raiſe a man's vanity than 


his gratitude.* £ . 
In ſhort, Nightingale proceeded ſo far on this head, 
and told his friend to many ſtories of the lady, which 


he {wore to the truth of, that he entirely removed all eſ- 


teem for her from the breaſt of Jones; and his gratitude 


| "gs leſſened in proportion. Indeed, he began to look on 
A 


the fayours he received rather as wages than be- 
nefits; which not only depreciated her, but himſelf too, 
in his own conceit, and put him quite out of humour 


with both, From this diſguſt, his mind, by a natural 


tranſition, turned towards Sophia: her virtue, her pu- 


Tity, her love to him, her ſufferings on this account, filled 


M 3 


How can I paſſibly deſert ſuch a wo- 
man? and yet IT muſt deſert her, or be guilty of the 
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all his thoughts, and made his commerce with Lady 
Bellaſton appear ſtill more odious. Ea” | 
The reſult of all was, that though his turning himſelf 
out of her ſerwice, in which light he now ſaw his affair 
with her, would be the loſs of his bread, yet he deter- 
' mined to quit her, if he could but find a handſome pre- 
tence ; which, having communicated to his friend, Night- 
ingale conſidered a little, and then ſaid “ I have it, my 
boy; I have found out a ſure method: propoſe marriage 
to her, and I would venture hanging upon the ſuccels.” 
— Marriage!“ cries Jones.—* Aye, propoſe marriage, 
anſwered Nightingale, and ſhe will declare off in a mo- 
ment. I knew a young fellow whom ſhe kept for- 
merly, who made the offer to her in earneſt, and was 
preſently turned off for his pains.” 
Jones declared he could not venture the experiment. 
© Perhaps, ſaid he, ſhe may be leſs ſhocked at this pro- 
poſal from one man than from another, And if ſhe 
ſhould take me at my word, where am I then? Caughe 
in my own trap, and undone for ever.*—* No, anſwered 
Nightingale, not if I can give you an expedient, by | 
which you may, at any time, get out of the trap. 
What expedient can that be? replied Jones.”—* This, 
anſwered Nightingale. The young fellow I mentioned, 
who is one of the moſt intimate acquaintance I have in 
the world, is ſo angry with her for ſome ill offices ſhe hath 
finee done him, that I am ſure he would, without any 
difficulty, give you a fight of her letters; upon which 
you may decently break with her, and declare off before 
the knot is tied, if ſhe ſhould really be willing to tie it, 
which Jam convinced ſhe will not.“ | 
After ſome heſitation, Jones, upon the ſtrength of 
this aflurance, conſented ; but as he ſwore he wanted the 
confidence to propoſe the matter to her face, he wrote the 
following letter, which Nightingale diftated— 
Madam, | | 8 85 , 
© Tam extremely concerned, that, by an unfortunate engagement 
abroad, I ſhould have miſſed receiving the bonour of yeur ladyſhip's 
enmmands, the moment they came pix. $—y delay which I muſt new 
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er 0 vindicating m elf to r ladyſhip cath s ts this miſ- 
fortune. O, Lady . on, . 4 e been in, for # inal 
15 e 


5 can neter he made completely happy, 
without you generouſly beſſoꝛv on me a legal right of calling you mine for 
ever. I am, Madam, with moſt po. ek reſpect, your ladyſbip a 


eſt obliged, obedient humble ſervant, | 
| C Thomas Jones. 
5 this ſhe preſently returned the following anſwer— 


© When I read over erious epiſtle, I could, from its coldneſs 
and formality, have F t you 720 already 7 al right you 
mention; nay, that wwe had, for many years, com ed that monſtrous 
animal, a buſband and wife. Do you really then imagine me a fool P 
or do you fancy 74 capable ef Dons ſy perſuading me out of my 
ſenſes, that 2 liver my whole fortune into your power, in or 
der to enable 2 to ſupport your pleaſures at my expence ? Are theſe 
the proofs of loue which I expected ? Is this the return fo. ur 
I * to upbraid you, and am in great admiration of your profound 
reſpect. 1 | | 
P. S. Tam prevented from reviſing :——perbaps I have ſaid 
more than T 8 Come £ me at 2415 9 N 
Jones, by the advice of his privy- council, replied, 
3 e — be ſuſgicion 
It is im e to expreſs much I am at the ſuſticion 
you L me. = 20 Bellaſton hawe conferred favours on 
a man Thom ſhe could believe capable of ſo baſe a deſign # or can 7 
treat the moſt ſolemn tie of love with contempt ? Can you imagine, Ma- 
dam, that if the violence of my paſſion, in an unguarded moment, 
. 6wvercame the tenderneſs which I hawe for your honour, that I wwould* 
think of indulging myſelf in the continuance 7 an intercourſe ⁊ubicb 
could not 72725 eſcape long the notice of the wworld ; and which, 
 *phen diſcovered, — prove ſo fatal 2 reputation # If Juch be 
your ot inion of me; I muſt pray for a ſudden ofpportumty of raurneg, 
theſe 2 obligations ⁊ubieh I have been jo unfortunate to recau 
at your hands; and for thoſe of a more tender kind, T ſhall ever re- 


main, Sc. | 3 
And ſo concluded in the very words with which he 

had concluded the former letter. | VIE 
The lady anſwered as follows : 


© T ſee jou area willain ; and I deſpiſe you from my ſoul. If yu 


come bere I ſholl not be at bome 
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Though Jones was well ſatisfied with his deliverance 


from a thraldom which thoſe who have ever experienced 


will, I apprehend, allow to be none of the lighteſt, he 


was not, however, perfectly eaſy in his mind. There 
was, in this ſcheme, too much of fallacy to ſatisfy one 
who utterly deteſted every ſpecies of falſhood or diſho- 


neſty: nor would he, indeed, have ſubmitted to put it 


in practice, had he not been involved in a diſtreſsful 


ſituation, where he was obliged to be guilty of ſome diſ- 
honour, either to the one lady or the other; and ſurely 
the reader will allow, that every good principle, as 


well as love, pleaded ſtrongly in favour of Sophia. 
Nightingale highly exulted in the ſucceſs of his ſtra- 

tagem, upon which he received many thanks, and much 

applauſe, from his friend. He anſwered, © Dear Tom, 


we have-conferred very different obligations on each 
other. To me you owe the regaining your liberty; 


to you I owe the loſs of mine. But it you are as happy 


in the one inſtance as Lam in the other, I promiſe you, 


we are the two happieſt fellows in England. | 
The two gentlemen were now. ſummoned down to 
dinner, where Mrs. Miller, who performed herſelf the 
office of cook, had exerted her belt talents to celebrate 
the wedding of her daughter. This joyful circumſtance 


ſhe aſcribed principally to the friendly behaviour of, 
Jones; her whole ſoul was fired with gratitude towards 


him, and all her looks, words, and actions, were ſo bu- 


fied in expreſſing it, that her daughter, and even her 


new ſon-in-law, were very little the objects of her conſi - 
deration. | | 


Dinner was juſt ended when Mrs. Miller received 
a letter; but as we have had letters enough in this 
chapter, we ſhall communicate the contents in our 


next. | 
CHAP. X. 


Confifling partly of Fatt, and partly of Obſervations upon 


Es e 


7 
TEE letter then which arrived at the end of the pre- 
1 coding chapter was zrom Mr. Alworthy; and the 


a 
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purport of it was, his intention to come immediately to 
town, with his nephew Blifil, and a deſire to be accom- 
modated with his uſual lodgings; which were the firſt 
floor for himſelf, and the ſecond for his nephew. 

The cheerfulneſs which had before difplayed itſelf in 
the countenance of the poor woman was a little clouded 
on this occaſion. This news did, indeed, a good deal 
diſconcert her, To requite ſo diſintereſted a match with 
her daughter, by preſently turning her new ſon-in-law 
out of doors, appeared to her very unjuſtifiable on the 
one hand; and, on the other, ſhe cquld ſcarce bear the 
thoughts of making any excule to Mr. Allworthy, after 
all the obligations received from him, . for depriving him 
of lodgings which were, indeed, ſtrictly his due: for that 
gentieman, in conferring all his numberleſs benefits on 
others, aged by a rule diametrically oppoſite to what is 
practiſed by moſt generous people. He contrived on all 
occaſions to hide -his beneficence, not only from the 
world, but even from the object of it. He conſtant ly 
uled the words lend and pay, inſtead of give; and by 
every other method he could invent always leſſened with 
his tongue the favours he conterred, while he was heap- 
ing them with bath his hands. When he ſettled the an- 
nuity of fifty pounds a year, therefore, on Mrs. Miller, 
he told her, it was in conſideration of always having her 
firſt floor when he was in town, (which he ſcarce ever 
intended to be), but that ſhe might let it at any other 
time, for that he would always ſend her a month's warn- 
ing. He was now; however, hurried to town ſo ſuddenly, 
that he had no opportunity of giving ſuch notice; and 
this hurry probably prevented him, when he wrote for 
his lodgings, adding, if they were then empty : for he 
would maſt certainly have been well ſatisfied to have re- 
linquiſhed them on a leſs ſufficient excuſe than what Mrs. 
Miller could now have made. Z Pens | 
But there is a ſort of perſons who, as Prior excellent 
well remarks, direct their conduct by fomething— 
© Beyond the fix'd and ſettled rules - 
Ot vice and virtue in the ſchools; | 
£ Beyond the letter of the law.. / 
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To theſe it is fo far from being ſufficient, that their de- 
; fence wauld acquit them at the Old Bailey, that they 
1 are not even contented, though conſcience, the ſevereſt of 
#1 all judges, ſhould diſcharge them. Nothing ſhort of the 
[ fair and honourable will ſatisfy the delicacy of their 
: minds; and if any of their actions fall ſhort of this mark, 
| they mope and pine, and are as uneaſy and reſtleſs as a 
4 murdercr who is afraid of a ghoſt, or the hangman. 

Mrs. Miller was one of theſe, She could not conceal 
her uneaſineſs at this letter; with the contents of which 
ſhe had no ſooner acquainted the company, and given 
ſome hints of her diſtreſs, than Jones, hgr good angel, 
preſently relieved her anxiety. As for myſelf, Ma- 
dam, ſays he, my lodging is at your ſervice at a mo- 
ment's warning; and Mr. Nightingale, I am ſure, as 
he cannot yet prepare a houſe fit to receive his lady, will 
conſent to return to his new lodging, whither Mrs. 
Nightingale will certainly conſent to go. With which 
propoſal both huſband and wife inſtantly agreed. : 
The reader will eaſily believe, that the cheeks of Mrs. 

| Miller began again to glow with additional gratitude to 
Jones; but, perhaps, it may be more difficult to per- 
ſuade him, that Mr. Jones, having, in his laſt ſpeech, 
called her daughter Mrs. Nightingale, (it being the firſt 
time that agreeable ſound had ever reached her ears), 
gave the fond mother more ſatisfaction, and warmed 
her heart more towards Jones, than his having diſſipated 

her preſent anxiety. e | | 

Phe next day was then appointed for the removal of 
the new married couple, and of Mr. Jones, who was 
| likewiſe to be provided for in the ſame houſe with his 
friend, And now the ſerenity of the company was 
again reſtored, and they paſſed the day in the utmoſt 
cheerfulneſs : all, except Jones, who, though he out- 
 wardly accompanied the reſt in their mirth, felt many 
bitter pangs on account of his Sophia; which were not 

a little heightened by the news of Mr. Blifil's coming to 

town, (for he clearly ſa the intention of his journev;) 
und what greatly aggravated his concern was, that Mrs. 

: ö b 
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Honour, who had promiſed to inquire after Sophia, ang . 
to make her report to him early the next evening, had 
diſappointed him, 5 | 55 

In the ſituation that he and his miſtreſs were in at this 
time, there were ſcarce any grounds for him to hope 
that he ſnould hear any good news; yet he was as impa- 
tient to ſee Mrs. Honour, as if he had expected ſhe would 
bring him a letter with an aſſignation in it from Sophia; 
and bore the diſappointment as ill. Whether this im- 
patience aroſe from that natural weakneſs of the human 
mind, which makes it deſirous to know the worſt, and 
renders uncertainty the moſt intolerable of pains, ar 
whether he fill flattered himſelf with ſome ſecret hopes, 
we will not determine. But that it might be the laſt, . 
whoever has loved, cannot but know: for, of all the 
powers exerciſed by this paſſion over our minds, one of 
the moſt wonderful is, that of ſupporting hope in the 
midſt of deſpair. Difficulties, improbabilities, nay, im- 
poſſibilities, are quite overlooked by it ; ſo that to any 
man extremely in love, may be applied what Addiſon 
ſays of Cazlar— = „ 
«© The Alps and Pyrenæans fink before him!“ 

Vel it is eaſily true, that the ſame paſſion will ſome- 
times make mountains of mole-hills, and produce deſpair 
in the midſt of hope; but theſe cold fits laſt not long in 
good conſtitutions ; which temper Jones was now in, 
we leave the reader to guels, having no exact informa» 
tion about it; but this is certain, that he had ſpent two 
hours in expectation; when, being unable any longer to 

- conceal his uneaſineſs, he retired to his room; where 
his anxiety had almoſt made him frantic, when the fol- 
lowing letter was brought him from Mrs. Honour, 
with which we ſhall preient the reader verbatim et 4 
teralim.. 

« Sir, „ 
Ifbud cartainly haf kaled on you a cordin to mi prome 

miſs had-dunt itt bin that hur laſhipp prevent me ; for too 

be. ur, Sir, you noſe very well that evere purſun muſt 

ul Furſt at ome, and cartainly ſuch anuther ar mite not 
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144 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. „ 
ave ever hapned, ſo as I fhud ave been juſtly to blam, had [ 
not excepted of it when her laſhipp was ſo very kind as ts 
offar to make mee hur one uman without mi ever aſkin an 
ſuch thing, to be ſur ſhee is won of the beſt ladis in thee 
wurld, and pepil, who ſaſe to the kontrari, muſt bee veri 
wicket pepil in thare harts. To be fur if ever I ave ſad 
any thing of that kine, it as bin thru ignorens, and I 
am hartili ſorri for it. I noſe your onur tobe a genteel man 
F more onur and onefty, if I ever We any ſuch thing, te 
repete it to hurt a pore ſervant that has alwais ad thee 
grateft reſpe& in the world for ure onur, To be ſur won. 

Hud kepe wons tung within wons teeth, for no boddi noſe 
what may happen ; and too be ſur, if ani body ad told mee 
yefterday, that I ſhud haf bin in ſo gud a plaſe to-day, I 
ſhud not haf beleeved it; for to be ſur I never was a 
4 any ſuch thing, nor ſhud I ever ave ſoft after ani other 

odi's plaſe; but as her laſhipp was ſo kine of her one a 
corde too give it mee without aſkin, to bee ſur Mrs, Etoff 
herſelf, nor no other baddi can blam mee for exceptin ſuch a 

thing when it ep in mi waye. I beg ure onur not too 
menſbion ani thing of what I haf ſad, for I wiſh ure onur 

| 75 the gud Iuk inthe wurld : and 1 don't cueftion butt 
hatt u will haf Madame Sofia in the end; but aſs to my. 
Self ure onur noſe I kant bee of ani farder farvis to u in that 
matar, nou bein under thee cumand of anuthar parſon, and 
not me one miftres, I begg ure onur to ſay nothing of what 
paſt, and believe mi to be, Sir, ure onur's umble ſarvant 
io cumand till deth, | : | | 
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| © Honour Blackmore.” 
Various were the conjectures which Jones entertained 

for this ſtep of Lady Bellaſton; who, in reality, had 
little farther deſign than to ſecure within her own houſe 
the repoſitory of a ſecret, which ſhe choſe ſhould make 
no farther progreſs than it had made already: but moſtly, 
ſhe deſired to keep it from the ears of Sophia; for 
though that young lady was almoſt the only one who 
would never have repeated it again, her ladyſhip could 
not perſuade herſelf of this ; fince, as ſhe now hated poor 
Sophia with the moſt implacable hatred, ſhe conceived 
a reciprocal hatred to herſelf to be lodged in the tender 
breaſt of our heroine, where no ſuch paſſion had ever yes 
found an entrance. 1 ; 
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Plainly, that you wwere not inatfferent to 2 
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While Jones was terrifying himſelf with the apprehen- 
Fon of a thoutand dreadful machinations, and deep poli- 
tical defigns, which ke imagined to be at the bottom of 


the promotion of Honour, Fortune, who bitherto ſeems 


to have been an utter enemy to his match with Sophia, 

tried a new method to put a final end to it, by throwing 
a temptation in the way of Jones, which in his preſent 
deſperate ſituation, it ſe. med unlikely he ſhould be able 


„5 Fs 

Containing curious, but not unprecedented, Matter. 
HERE was a lady, one Mrs. Hunt, who had often 
ſeen Jones at the houſe where he lodged, being in- 


timately acquainted with the women there, and, indeed, 
a very great friend to Mrs. Miller. Her age was about 


thirty —for ſhe owned fix and twenty; her face and per- 
fon very good, only inclining a little too much to be fat, 
She had been married young by her relations to an old 
Turkey Merchant; who having got a great fortune, 


had left off trade. With him ſhe lived without reproach, 
but not without pain, in a ſtate of great ſelf-demal, for 


about twelve years; and her virtue was rewarded by his 


dying, and leaving her very rich. The firſt year of her 


widowhood was juſt at an end, and ſhe had paſſed it in a 
good deal of retirement, ſeeing only a few particular 
iriends, and dividing her time between her devot ions and 
novels, of which ſhe was always extremely fond. Very 
good health, a very warm conſtitution, and a great deal 
of religion, made it abſolutely neceſſary for her to marry 
again; and ſhe reſolved to pleaſe herielf in her ſecond 
huſband, as ſhe had done her friends in the firſt. From 
her the following billet was brought to Jones— - | 
From the firſt day I ſaw you, I doubt 22 bade told ycu tos 
ut neither my tongue nor 
ny hand ſhould have ever abi it, not the ladies of the family 
where you are.lodged given me ſuch a charafter of you, and told me 


| fuch proofs of your virtue and goodneſs, as convince me you are not only 


the moſt agreeable, but the moſt 12 7 of men. I bade alſo the ſatu- 


7. 
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factia to bear from them, that neither my per ſon, ing, 
or character, are diſagrecable to you. I bavè a fortune ſufficient t» 
make us hoth happy, but which cannot make me ſo without you. In thus 
 diſpofing of myſelf, I know T ſhall incur the cenjure of the world ; but 
” VV d not be 2vorthy 
of you. One only difficulty flops me: I am informed you are engaged in 
D EN a Lan rows rg 
E190 Ice 0 | 3 7 — 
my . and let this k: an . ou — rh | 
N e aaubella Hu. 
At the reading of this, Jones was put into a violent 
flutter. His fortune was then at a very low ebb, the 
ſource being ſtopped from which hitherto he had been 
ſupplied. Of all he had received from Lady Bellaſton, 
not above five guineas remained; and that very morn- 
ing he had been dunned by a tradeſman for twice that 
ſum ; his honourable miſtreſs was in the hands of her 
father, and he had ſcarce any hopes ever to get her out 
of them again. To be ſubſiſted at her expence, from that 
little fortune ſhe had independent of her father, went 
much againſt the delicacy both of his pride and his love. 
This lady's fortune would have been exceeding conveni- 


ent to him, and he could have no objection to her in any 


reſpect. On the contrary, he liked her as well as he did 
any woman, except Sophia: but to abandon Sophia, 
and marry another, that was impoſſible; he could not 
think of it upon any account: yet why ſhould he not, 
fince it was plain ſhe could not be his ? Would it not be 
| kinder to her, than to continue her longer engaged in a 
hopeleſs paſſion for him? Ought he not todo fo in friend- 
-ſhip to her? This notion prevailed ſome moments, and 
he had almoſt determined to be falſe to her from a high 
point of honour; but that refinement was not able to 
ſtand very long againſt the voice of nature, which cried 
In his heart, that ſuch friendſhip was treaſon to love. At 
laſt he called for pen, ink, and Paper, and wrote as fol- 
lows to Mrs, Hunt: | : 
Madam, | 
© It would be but a poor return to the faupur you haue done me, to 
ſacrifice any gallantry to the feſſaſim of you 3 and I would' ceriginly 
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its vere not diſengaged, as at preſent I am, from 
fair of that kind. But I „ — be 2 5 man puta 

1 did nat tell you, that my aſfections are engaged to another, woho is a 
ꝛbaman of virtue, and one that I can newer leave, though it is probable 
L ſhall Tail, ber. God forbid that, in return for your kindneſs 

10 me, 1 you juch an injury, as to give you my band when I 

cannot give my heart No; Thad much rather ſtarve than be guilt) 
of that, Even though my 2 married to another, I would 
wt marry you, unleſs my beart entirely effaced all impreſſims of 
ber. Be aſſured that ſecret was not more ſafe in 


own 
breaſt than in that of your moſt obliged and grateful bumble ſer- 


want, 
| | | 6 T. Jones. 
When our hero had finiſned and ſent this letter, he 
went to his ſcrutoire, took out Miſs Weſtern's muff, 
kiſſed it ſeveral times, and then ſtrutted ſome turns about 
the room; with more ſatisfact ion of mind than ever an 
Iriſhman felt in carrying off a fortune of fifty thouſand 


pounds. 
z 86 
X AM Diſcovery made by Partridge. 
HILE Jones was exulting in the conſciouſneſs of 
his integrity, Partridge came capering into the 
room, as was his cuſtom when he brought, or fancied 
he brought, any good tidings. He had been diſpatched 
that morning, by his maſter, with orders to endeavour, 
by the ſervants of Lady Bellaſton, or by any other means, 
to diſcover whither Sophia had been conveyed; and he 
now returned, and with a joyful countenance told our 
hero, that he had found the loft bird. © I have ſeen, 
Sir, ſays he, Black George the game-keeper, who is one 
of the ſervants whom the ſquire hath brought with him 
to town. I knew him preſently, though I have not ſeen 
him theſe ſeveral years; but, you know, Sir, he is a 
very remarkable man, or, to uſe a purer phraſe, he hath 
a moſt remarkable beard, the largeſt and blackeſt I ever 
ſaw. It was ſome time, however, before Black George 
could recollett me.. | 3 | ; 
Well, but what is your good news? cries Janes; 
what do you know of my Sophia? You ſhall know 
preſently, Sir, anſwered Partridge 3 I am coming to ut 
| „ ; 
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health; and, indeed, he drank your health fo Bear- 
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as taſt as I can. Youare ſo impatient, Sir, you w a 


come at the infinitive mood, before you can get to the im- 
perative. As I was faying, Sir, it was ſome time be- 
ore he recollected my face. Confound your face! 
cries Jones; what of my Sophia? —“ Nay, Sir, an- 
ſwered Partridge, I know nothing more of Madam So- 

hia, than what I am going to tell you; and I ſhould 
ave told you all before this, if you had not interrupted 
me; but if you look fo angry at me, you will frighten 
all of it out of my head, or, to uſe a purer phraſe, out of 
my memory. I never ſaw you look ſo angry ſince the 
day we left Upton, which I ſhall remember it I was 
to live a thouſand years.'—* Well, pray go on in your 
own way, ſaid Jones; you are reſolved to make me mad, 
I find,*—* Not for the world, anſwered Partridge; I 


have ſuffered enough for that already; which, as I ſaid, 


I ſhall bear in my remembrance the longeſt day I have 
to live to,'—* Well, but Black George! cries Jones.” 
6 Well, Sir, as I was ſaying, it was a long time before 
he could recolle& me; for indeed I am very much alter- 
ed fince I ſaw him. Non ſum qualis eram. I have had 


troubles in the world; and nothing alters a man ſo much 


as grief: I have heard it will change the colour of 2 
man's hair in a night. However, at laft, know me he 


did, that's ſure enough; for we are both of an age, and 
| were at the ſame charity- ſchool. George was a great 


dunce ; but no matter for that: all men do not thrive 
in the world according to their learning. I am ſure I 
have reaſon to ſay ſo; but it will be all one a thouſand 
years hence. Well, Sir, where was I ?—O—wellt 
we no ſooner knew each other, than, after many hearty 
ſhakes by the hand, we agreed to go to an alehouſe and 
take a pot; and by good luck, the beer was ſome of the 


| beſt J have met with ſince I have been in town. Now, 
Sir, I am coming to the point; for ne fooner did I name 


you, and told him, that you and I came to town toge- 


ther, and had lived together ever fince, than he called 


for another pot, and ſwore he would drink to your 
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tily, that I was overjoyed to ſee there was ſo much gra- 
- titude left in the world: and after we had emptied that 

pot, I ſaid I would be my pot too, and fo we drank 


another to your health; and then I made haſte home to 


tell you the news.” „„ 
© What news! cries Jones: you have not mentioned 

a word of my Sophia.'—* Bleſs me! I had like to have 
forgot that. Indeed, we mentioned a great deal about 
oung Madam Weſtern; and George told me all : that 
Mr. Blifil is coming to town, in order to be married to 
her.“ He had beſt make haſte then, ſays I, or ſome- 
body will have her before he comes; and indeed, ſays 
I, Mr. Seagrim, it is a thouſand pities ſomebody ſhould 
not have her; for he certainly loves her above all the 
women in the world. I would have both you and ſhe 
know, that is not for her fortune that he follows her; 


for I can aſſure you, as to matter of that, there is another _ 
lady, one of much greater quality and fortune than ſne 
can pretend to, who is ſo fond of ſomebody, that ſhe 


comes after him day and night. 

Here Jones fell into a paſſion with Partridge, for 
having, as he ſaid, betrayed him; but the poor fel- 
low anſwered, he had mentioned no name: Beſides, 
Sir, ſaid he, I can aſſure you, George is ſincerely 
your friend, and wiſhed Mr. Blifil at the devil more 


than once: nay, he ſaid he would do any thing in 


his power upon earth to ſerve you; and fo I am con- 
vinced he will. Betray you, indeed | why, I queſtion 


whether you have a better friend than George upon earth, 


except myſelf, or one that would go farther to ſerve 
you.“ 5 | 


Well, fays Jones, a little pacified, you ſay this fel= 


low, who I believe indeed is enough inclined to be my 


friend, lives in the ſame houſe with Sophia. 7 
In the ſame houſe? anſwered Partridge ; why, Sir, 
he is one of the ſervants of the family, and very well 
dreſſed I promiſe you he is: if it was not for his black 
beard, you would hardly know him. 
Done ſervice, n he may do me, ſays 
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Jones: ſure he can certainly convey « letter to my 
Sophia „ 
Lou have hit the nail ad unguem, cries Partridge: 
how came I not to think of it? I will engage he ſhall 
do it upon the very firit mentioning.” 


Well then, ſaid Jones, do you leave me at preſent, 


and I will write a letter, which you ſhall deliver to him 
to-morrow morning; for I ſuppoſe you know where to 
find him. 

O yes, Sir, eee Partridge 3 s I ſhall certainly 
find him again; there is no fear of that. The li- 
quer is too. good for him to ſtay away long. I make 


no doubt but he will be there every day he ſtays in 
town. 


© So you don” — the ſtreet then where my Sophia 
is lodged ? cries Jones. 
© Indeed, Sir, I do, fays Partridge. 
© What is the name of the ſtreet ?* cries Jones. 
* ere name, Sir? why here, Sir, juſt by, anſwered 
— 17 not above a ſtreet or two off. I don' t, in- 
w the very name; for, as he never told 
—4 if I had aſked, you know it might have put 
ſome ſuſpicion into his head. No, no, Sir; let me 
alone for that: I am too cunning for that, I promile 
you.” 
Thou art moſt wonderfully cunning. indeed! replied 
Jones: however, I will write to my charmer, ſince L 
believe you will be cunning enough to find him to. mar- 


row at the alchouſe.” 


And now, having diſmiſſed the ſagacious Parte | 
Mr. Jones fat himſelf down to write; in which employ- 
ment we ſhall leave him for a time. And here we put - 
an end to the fitteenth book. | | 
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Containing the Space of Five Days, 

0 PFologues. © 3-0 
| HAVE heard of a dramatic writer, who uſed to fay, 
1 he would rather write a play than a prologue; in 
like manner, I think I can, with leſs pains, write one 


of the books of this hiſtory, than the prefatory chapter 


to each of them. | 
To fay the truth, I believe many a hearty curſe hath 


been devoted on the head of that author who firſt infti- - 
tuted the method of prefixing to his play that portion of 


matter which is called the prologue ; and which, at firſt, 
was part of the piece itſelf, but of latter years hath had 
uſually ſo little connection with the drama before which 
it ſtands, that the prologue to one play might as well 
ſerve for any other. Thoſe, indeed, of more modern 
date ſeem all to be written on the ſame three topics, viz. 
an abuſe of the taſte of the town, a condemnation of all 
cotemporary authors, and an eulogium on the perform- 
ance juſt about to be repreſented. The ſentiments in all 
theſe are very little varied; nor is it poſſible they ſhould; 
and, indeed, I have often wondered at the great inven- 
tion of authors, who have been capable of finding ſuch 
various phraſes to expreſs the ſame thing. OE 


In like manner, I apprehend, ſome future hiſtorian 


(if any one ſhall do me the honour of imitating my 
manner) will, after much ſcratching his pate, beſtow 
ſome good wiſhes on my memory, for having firſt eſta- 
bliſhed theſe ſeveral initial chapters; moſt of which, 
like modern prologues, may as properly be prefixed to 
any other book in this hiſtory as to that which they in- 
troduce; or, indeed, to any other hiſtory as to this. 

But, however authors may ſuffer by either of theſe 
inventions, the reader will find ſufficient emolument in 
the one, as the ſpectator hath long found in the other. 

Firſt, it is well known, that the prologue ſerves the 
critic for an opportunity to try his faculty of hiſſing, and 
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to tune his cat · call to the beſt advantage; by which 
means, I have known thoſe muſical inftruments ſo well 
prepared, that they have been able to play in full concert 
at the firft riſing of the curtain. 

The ſame advantages may be drawn from theſe chap- 
ters, in which the critic will be always ſure of meeting 
with ſomething that may ſerve as a whetſtone to his no- 
ble ſpirit; ſo that he may fall with a more hungry ap- 

petite for cenſure on the hiſtory itſelf, And here his 
gacity muſt make it needleſs to obſerve, how artfully 
theſe chapters are calculated for that excellent purpoſe; 
for in theſe we have always taken care to interſperſe 
ſomewhat of the ſour or acid kind, in order to ſharpen | 
and ſtimulate the ſaid ſpirit of criticiſm. - 

Again, the indolent reader, as well as ſpectator, finds 
great advantage from both theſe; for as they are not 
obliged either to ſee the one, or read the other, and 
both the play and the book are thus protracted; by the 
former they have a quarter of an hour longer allowed 
them to {it at dinner, and by the latter they have the 
advantage of beginning to read at the fourth or fifth 
page inſtead of the firſt; . a matter by no means of tri- 
vial conſequence to perſons. who read books with no 
other view than to ſay they have read them; a more 
general motive to reading than is commonly imagined, . 
and from which not only law books, and good books, 
but the pages of Homer and Virgil, of Switt and Cer- 
vantes, have been often turned over, 

Many other are the emoluments which wiſe from. 

both theſe ; but they are for the meſt part ſo obvious, 

that we ſhall not at preſent ſtay to enumerate them; 

eſpecially ſince it occurs to us, that the principal merit of 

both the prologue and the preface is, that they are ſhort, 

GASP. IL. , 

A whimfecal Adventure which befel the Squire, with the 

| diſtreſſed futuation of Sophia. 

WIV muſt now convey the reader to Mr. Weſtern's 

| ey, nr which were in Piccadilly, where he 

was placed * recommendation of the landlord at 


* 
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the Hercules Pillars at Hyde-Park Corner; for at that 
inn, which was the firſt he ſaw on his arrival in town, 


he placed his horſes: and in thoſe lodgings, which were 


the firſt he heard of, he depoſited himſelt. 
Here, when Sophia alighted from the hackney- coach, 
which brought her from the houſe of Lady Bellaſton, ſhe 
deſired to retire to the apartment provided for her; to 
which her father very readily agreed, and whither he 
attended her himſelf. A ſhort dialogue, neither very 
material nor pleaſant to 1elate minutely, then paſſed 
between them, in which he preſſed her vehemently to 
give her conſent to the marriage with Blifil, who, as he 
- acquainted her, was to be in town in a few days; but, 
inſtead of complying, the gave a more peremptory and 
reſolute refuſal hun ths wil rate done — Tie ſo 
incenſed her father, that after many bitter vows that he 
would force her to have him whether ſhe would or no, 
he departed from her with many hard words and curſes, 
locked the door, and put the key into his pocket. 
While Sophia was left with no other company than 
what attend the cloſeſt ſtate-priſoner, namely, fire and 
candle, the ſquire {at down to regale himſelf over a bot- 
tle of wine, with his parſon, and the landlord of the Her- 
cules Pillars; who, as the ſquire ſaid, would make an 
excellent third man, and could inform them of the news 
of the town, and how affairs went: For, to be ſure, 
_ he, he knows a great deal; ſince the horſes of man 
the quality ſtand at his houſe.* * _ | 
In this agreeable ſociety Mr. Weſtern paſſed that 
evening, and great part of the ſucceeding day; during, 
which period nothing happened of ſufficient conſequence _ 
to find a place in this hiſtory. All this time Sophia 
paſſed by herſelf; for her father ſwore ſhe ſhould never 
come out of her chamber alive, unleſs ſhe firſt conſented 
to marry Blifil; nor did he ever ſuffer the door to be un- 
locked, unleſs to convey her food, on which occaſions 
he always attended himſelf. „ 
The ſecond morning after his arrival, while he and 
the parſon were at breakfaſt together on A toaſt and a 
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tankard, he was informed that a gentleman was u 
to wait on him, ; 
: | A gentleman! quoth the ſquirez who the devil can 
he be? Do, doctor, go down and ſee who tis. Mr. 
Blifil can hardly be come to town yet! Go ee doʒ 
and know what his buſineſs is. 
The doctor returned with an account that he was a 
very well dreſſed man; and by the ribband in his hat, he 
took him for an officer in the army; that he ſaid he had 
ſome particular buſineſs which he could deliver to none 
but Mr. Weſtern himſelf. 

An officer! cries the ſquirez what can | any ſuch 
fellow have to do with me? If he wants an order for 
baggage-waggons; I am no juſtice of peace here, nor 
can I grant a warrant. Let un come up then, if he 
muſt ſpeak to me. | 

A very genteel man now entered the room; who hav- 

ing made his compliments to the ſquire, and deſired the 
favour of being alone with bim, delivered himſelf a8 
follows: 

« Sir, I come to wait upon you by the command of 

my lord Fellamar; but with a very different meſſage 
from what, I ſuppoſe, you expect after what * the 
other night. Yo 

c My lord who? cries the fquice 3 I never heard the 
name o un. 

His lordſhip, faid the gentleman, is willing to im- 
pute every thing to the effect of liquor; and the moſt 
trifling acknowledgment of that kind will ſet every 
thing right; for, as he hath the moſt violent attachment 
to your daughter, you Sir, are the laſt perſon upon 
earth from whom he would reſent an affront; and ha 

is it for you both, that he hath given ſuch public de- 
monſtrations of his courage, as to be able to put up an 
affair of this kind, without danger of any imputation 
on his honour. All he deſires, therefore, is, that you 
will, before me, make ſome acknowledgment; the 
lighteſt i in the world will be ſufficient; and he intends 
this afternoon to pay his reſpects to you, in order to ob- 
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_ tain your leave of viſiting the young lady on the footing 
of a lover.” f 5 
I don't underſtand much of what you ſay, Sir, faid 
the ſquire; but I fuppole, by what you talk about my 
daughter, that this is the lord which my couſin Lady 

Bellaſton, mentioned to me, and ſaid ſomething about 


his courting my daughter. If ſo beg that how, that be 


the caſe—you may give my ſervice to bis lordſhip, and 
tell un, the girl is diſpoſed of already. 3 
© Perhaps, Sir, faid the gentleman, you are not ſuffi- . 
ciently apprized of the greatneſs of this offer. I believe, 
ſuch a perſon, title and fortune, would be no where re- 
faſed.* 7 2 27 ; RS 
© Look'e, Sir, anſwered the ſquire, to be very plain, 
 my,Aaughter 1s beſpoke already: but if ſhe was not, I 
would not marry her to a lord upon any account. I hate 
all lords; they are a parcel of courtiers and Hanove- 
rians, and I will have nothing to do with them. Fs 
Well, Sir, ſaid the gentleman, if that is your reſo- 
lation, the meſſage I am to deliver to you, is, that my 
bord defires the favour of your company this morning in 
Hyde Park.” - wa 7 
© You may tell my lord, ſaid the ſquire, that I am 
dufy, and cannot come. I have enough to look after at 
keme, and cannot ftir abroad on any account.” . 
I am ſure, Sir, quoth the other, you are too much 
2 gentleman to ſend ſuch a meſſage: you will not, I am 
convinced, have it ſaid of you, that, after having af- 
fronted a noble peer, you refuſe. him fatisfaftion. His 
bordfhip would have been willing, from his great regard 
to the young lady, to have made up matters in another 
way; but unleſs he is to look on you as a father, his 
honour will not ſuffer his putting up ſuch an indignity as 
you muſt be ſenſible you offered him.” | 
I offered him! cries the ſquire; it is a d—n'd lie, I 
never offered him any thing !* Ro as. 
Upon theſe words, the gentleman returned a very 
fort verbal rebuke, and this he accompanied at the 
ie time with ſome manual remonſtrances, which ne 
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| ſooner reached the ears of Mr. Weſtern, than the worthy 


ſquire began to caper very briſkly about the room; bei- 


lowing at the ſame time with all his might, as if de- 


firous to ſummon a greater number of ſpectators to be- 
hold his agility. | 


|  * The pariſon, who had left great part of the tankard 


unfiniſhed, was not retired far; he immediately attended, 
therefore, on the ſquire's vociferation, crying, Bleſs 


me, Sir! what's the matter ?*— Matter! quoth the 


ſquire; here's a highwayman, I believe, who wants to 
rob and murder me; for he hath fallen upon me with 
that ſtick there in his hand, when I wiſh I may be 
dam—n'd if I gid un the leaſt provocation” 
How, Sir! ſaid the captain, did you not tell meT 


-+ 


| lied. 5 


No, as I hope to be ſaved, anſwered the ſquire. I 
believe I might ſay twas a lie, that I offered any af. 
front to my lord; but I never ſaid the words you lie; I 


underſtand myſelf better—and you might have under- 


ſtood yourſelf better than to fall upon a naked man, If 


I had a ftick in my hand, you would not have dared 


to ſtrike me, I'd have knocked thy lantern jaws about 


thy ears. Come down into the yard this minute, and 
I'll take a bout with thee at fingle ſtick for a broken 


head, that I will; or I will go into a naked room, and 
\ box thee for a bellyful. At unt half a man; at unt, I 


am ſure. . „ | 

The captain, with ſome indignation, replied—“ I ſee, 
Sir, you are below my notice; and I ſhall inform his 
lordſhip you are below his. I am ſorry J have dirtied 
my fingers with you.“ At which words he withdrew, 


the parſon interpoſing to prevent the ſquire from ſtop- 


ping him, in which he cafily prevailed, as the other, 


| though he made fome efforts for the purpoſe, did not 
ſeem very violently bent on ſucceſs. However, when 


the captain was depared, the ſquire ſent many curſes, 


and ſome menaces, after him; but as theſe did not ſet 


out from his lips till the officer was at the bottom of the 


ſtairs, and grew louder and duder as he was more and 
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more remote, they did not reach his ears, or at leaſt dig. 
not retard his departure. BH | | 
Poor Sophia, however, who in her priſon heard all 
her father's outcries from firſt to laſt, began now firſt 
to thunder with her foot, and afterwards to ſcream. 
as loudly as the old gentleman himſelf had done before, 
though in a much ſweeter voice. Theſe ſcreams ſoon. 
filenced the ſquire, and turned all his conſideration to- 
wards his daughter, whom he loved ſo tenderly, that 
the leaſt apprehenſion of any harm happening to her, 
threw him - preſently into agonies ; for, except in that 
ſingle inſtance, in which the whole future happineſs of 
her life was concerned, ſhe was ſovereign miſtreſs of 
his inclinations,  _ 28 
Having ended his rage againſt the captain, with ſwear- 
ing he would take the law of him, the ſquire now 
mounted up ſtairs to Sophia; whom, as ſoon as he had 
unlocked and opened the door, he found all pale and 
breathleſs. The moment, however, that ſhe ſaw. her 
father, ſhe collected all her ſpirits, and catching him 
hold by the hand, . ſhe cried paſſionately -.* O my dear 
Sir! I am almoſt frightened to death; I hope to Hea- 
ven no harm hath happened to you !'—* No, no,? cries 
the ſquire, no great harm. The raſcal hath not hurt 
me much; but rat me it I don't ha“ the la o' un.'— 
© Pray, dear Sir, fays ſhe, tell me what's the matter? 
Who is it that hath inſulted you ?*—* I don't know 
the name o' un, anſwered Weſtern ; ſome officer fellow 
I ſuppoſe, that we are to pay for beating us; but I'll 
make him pay this bout, if the raſcal hath got any 
thing, which I ſuppoſe he hath not. For thof he was 
dreſt out ſo vine, I queſtion whether he hath got a foot 


of land in the world. But, dear Sir, cries ſhe, what 


was the occaſion of your quarrel ?. What ſhould it 
be, Sophy, anſwered the ſquire; but about you, So- 
phy? All my misfortune are about you; and you 
will be the death of your poor father at laſt, Here's 
a yarlet of a lord, the Lord knows who, forſooth ! who 
hath ta'an a liking to you, and becauſe I would not 
Vol. III. 5 O 
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gi un my conſent, he ſent me a kallenge. Come, do 
a good girl Sophy, and put an end to all your fa- 
ther's troubles! Come, do conſent to ha un! he will 
be in town within this day or two ; do but promiſe me 
to marry un as ſoon as he comes, and you will make 
me the happieſt man in the world! and I will make you 
the happieſt woman- -- You ſhall have the fineſt cloaths 
in London, and the- fineſt jewels, and a coach and fix 
at your command! I promiſed Allworthy already to 
give up half my eftate---Od rabbit it! I ſhould hardly 
ſtick at giving up the whole.*—* Will my papa be fo 
kind, fays ſhe, as to hear me ſpeak **—* Why wout 
aſk, Sophy, cries he, when doſt know that I had 
rather hear thy voice, than the muſic of the beſt pack 
of dogs in England. Hear thee, my dear little girl! 
I hope I ſhall hear thee as long as I live; for if ever 
I was to loſe that pleaſure, I would not pee a braſs 
varden to live a moment longer. Indeed, Sophy, you 
do not know how I love you; indeed you don't! or 
you never could have run away and left your poor fa- 
ther, who hath no other joy, no other comfort upon 
earth, but his little Sophy!' At theſe words the tears 
ſtood in his eyes; and Sophia (with the tears ſtream- 
ing from her's) anſwered—* Indeed, my dear papa, I 
know you have loved me tenderly, and Heaven is my 
witneſs how fincerely I have returned you affections; 
nor could any thing but an apprehenſion of being forc- 
ed into the arms of this man, have driven me to run 
from a father whom I love ſo paſſionately, that I would 
with pleaſure ſacrifice my life to his happineſs. Nay, 
I have endeavoured to reaſon myſelf into doing more, 
and had almoſt worked up a refolution, to'endure the 
moſt miſerable of all lives to comply with your in- 
elination. It was that reſolution alone to which I could 
not force my mind; nor can I ever. Here the fquire 
began to look wild, and the foam appeared at his lips, 
which Sophia obſerving, begged to be heard out, and 
then proceeded, * It my father's life, his health, or any 
real happineſs of his was at ſtake, here ſtands your 16 | 
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folved daughter. There is not, my dear father, a mi- 
ſery I would not ſuffer to preſerve you. No; that 
moſt deteſted, moſt loathſome of all lots would I em- 
brace, I would give my hand to Blifil for your ſake,*— 
© I tell thee, it will preſerve me, anſwers the father 
it will gee me health, happineſs, life, every thing. Up- 
on my ſoul, I ſhall die it doſt refuſe me. I ſhall break 
my heart; I ſhall, upon my ſoul.—“ Is it poſſible, 
ſays ſhe, you can have ſuch a deſire to make me miſe- 
rabie ?—* I tell you noa! anſwered he loudly ; my 
whole defire is to make thee happy. Mel d—n me, 
if there is a thing upon earth I would not do to ſee 
thee happy.'—* And will not my dear papa allow me 
to have the leaſt knowledge of what will make me ſo? 
If it be true, that happineſs conſiſts in opinion, what 
muſt be my condition, when I ſhall think myſelf the 
moſt miſerable of all the wretches upon earth? ' Bet - 
ter think yourſelf fo, faid he, than know it, by bein 
married to a poor baſtardly vagabond.— If it wi 
content you, Sir, ſaid Sophia, I will give you the moſt 
ſolemn promiſe never to marry him, nor any other while 
my papa lives, without his conſent. Let me dedicate 
my whole life to your ſervice ; let me be again your 
poor Sophy, and my whole buſineſs and pleaſure be, 
as it hath been, to pleaſe and divert you.. Look'e, 
Sophy, anſwered the ſquire, I am not to be chouzed in 
this manner. Your aunt Weſtern would then have rea- 
ſon to think me the fool ſhe doth, No, no, Sophy 
I'd have you to know, I have got more wiſdom, and 
know more of the world, than to take the word of a 
woman in a matter where a man is concerned.*——* How, 
Sir, have I deſerved this want of confidence? ſaid 
ſhe: have I ever broke a ſingle promiſe' to you? or 
have I ever been. found guilty of a falſhood from my 
cradle? Look'e Sophy, cries he, that's neither here 
nor there. I am determined upon this match, and have 
him you ſhall ; d---n me if ſhat unt! d---n me if ſhat 
unt, though doſt hang thyſelf the next morning. At 
repeating which words he 5 his filt, knit his 
| Ee 
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brows, bit his lips, and thundered ſo loud, that the poor 
afflified, terrified Sophia, funk trembling into her chair; 
and had not a flood of tears come immediately to her 
relief, perhaps worſe had followed. | 

' - Weſtern beheld the deplorable condition of his daugh. 
ter with no more contrition or remorſe, than the turn. 
key of Newgate feels at viewing the agonies of a ten- 
der wife, when taking her laſt farewel of her condemn. 
ed huſband ; or rather, he looked down on her with the 
fame emotions which ariſe in an honsſt fair tradeſman, 
who ſees his debtor dragged to priſon for ten pounds, 
which, though a juſt debt, the wretch is wickedly un- 
able to pay. Or, to hit the caſe ſtill more nearly, he felt 
the ſame compunction with a bawd, when tome poor 
innocent, whom ſhe hath enſnared into her hands, falls 
Into fits at the firſt propoſal of what is called ſeeing 
company. Indeed, this reſemblance would be exact, 
was it not that the bawd hath an intereſt in what ſhe 
doth ; and the father, though perhaps he may blindly 
think otherwiſe, can, in reality, have none in urging 

his daughter to almoit an equal proftitution. . 
In this condition he left his poor Sophia; and depart- 
ing with a very vulgar obſervation on the effect of 
tears, he locked the room, and returned to the parſon; 
who ſaid every thing he durſt in behalf of the young 
lady ; which though perhaps it was not quite ſo much 
as his duty required, yet was it ſufficient to throw the 
ſquire into a violent rage, and into many indecent re- 
flect ions on the whole body of the clergy, which we 
have too great an honour for that facred function to 
commit to paper. . 

„% 8 
What happened to Sophia during her Confinement 

HE landlady of the houſe where the ſquire lodged 
1 had begun very early to entertain a ſtrange opinion 
of her gueſts. However, as ſhe was informed that the 
ſſquire was a man of vaſt fortune, and as ſhe had taken 
care to exact a very extraordinary price for her rooms, 
mine did not think proper to give any offence; for though 
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the was not without ſome concern for the confinement of 
Sophia, of whoſe great ſweetneſs of temper and af- 
fability the maid of the houſe had made fo favourable a 
teport, which was confirmed by all the ſquire's ſervants; 
yet ſhe had much more concern for her own intereſt, 
than to provoke one, whom, as ſhe ſaid, ſhe perceived 
to be a very haſtiſb kind of a gentleman. 

Though Sophia ate but little, yet ſhe was regularly 
frved with her meals: indeed, I believe, if ſhe had 
liked any one rarity, that the ſquire, however angry, 

would have ſpared neither pains nor coſt to have procured 
it for her; fince, however ſtrange it may appear to ſome - 

of my readers, he really doated on his daughter, and to 
give her any kind of pleaſure was the higheſt ſatisfaction 
of his life, | | - | 

The dinner hour being arrived, Black George carried 

her up a pullet, the ſquire himſelf (for he had ſworn not 
to part with the key) attending the door. As George 
depoſited the diſh, ſome compliments paſſed between him 
and Sophia, (for he had not ſeen her fince ſhe left the 
country, and ſhe treated every ſervant with more reſpect 
than ſome perſons ſhew to thoſe who are in a very ſlight. 
degree their inferiors:) Sophia would have had him take 
the pullet back; ſaying, ſhe could not eat; but George 
begged her to try, and particularly recommended to her 
the eggs of which he ſaid it was full. 
All this time the ſquire was waiting at the door; but 
George was a great favourite with his maſter, as his 
employment was in the concerns of the higheſt nature, 
namely, about the game, and was accuſtomed to take 
many liberties. He had officiouſly carried up the din- 
ner, being, as he ſaid, very deſirous to fee his young 
lady : he made, therefore, no icruple of keeping his 
maſter ſtanding above ten minutes, while civilities were 
paſſing between him and Sophia, for which he received 
only a good-humoured rebuke at the door when he re- 
turned. 1 . 3 

The eggs of pullets, partridges, pheaſants, &c. were, 

2s George well knew, the 9 favourite dainties of So- 
BL 
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| phia. Tt was, therefore, no wonder, that he, who was | 


_ forty hours. 


of a flower into which Hyacinthus was metamorphoſed, 


ad as a miracle to the Royal Society of his days: but no 


khis letter came, and how it found its paſſage into the 
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a very good-natured fellow, ſhould take care to ſupply 
her with this kind of delicacy, at a time when all the 
ſervants in the houſe were afraid ſhe would be ſtarved ; 
for the had ſcarce ſwallowed a ſingle morſel in the laſt 


Though vexation hath not the ſame effect on all per- 
ſons as it uſually hath on a widow, whoſe appetite is 
often rendered ſharper than it can be rendered by the 
air on Banſted Downs, or Saliſbury Plain, yet the 
ſublimeſt grief, notwithſtanding what ſome people may 
fy to the contrary, will eat at laſt : and Sophia herſelt, 
after ſome little conſideration, began to diſſect the fowl, 
mw ſhe found to be as full of eggs as George had re- 

But if ſhe was pleaſed with theſe, it contained ſome- 
thing which would have delighted the Royal Society 
much more; for if a fow] with three legs be ſo inva- 
luable a curiofity, when perhaps time hath produced a 
thouſand ſuch, at what price ſnhall we eſteem a bird 
which ſo totally contradifts all the laws of animal ceco- 
nomy, as to contain a letter in its belly? Ovid tells us 


that bears letters on its leaves, which Virgil recommend- 


age nor nation hath ever recorded a bird with a letter in 
Its maw. | | 

But though a miracle of this kind might have engaged 
all the academies des ſciences in Europe, and perhaps in 
2 fruitleſs enquiry, yet the reader, by barely recollect- 
ing the laſt dialogue whichſpaſſed between Meſſieurs Jones 
and Partridge, will be very eaſily ſatisfied from whence 


fowl. | 
_ Sophia, notwithſtanding her long faſt, and notwithitand- 
ing her favourite diſh was there before her, no ſooner faw 
the letter, than ſhe immediately ſuatched it up, tore it 
open, and read as follows— _ | - 


+ PW 


oe = - 
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Tg a woes Hen SS I foruld 
as 1 not e to <0, Ve of eoriting, Ih 
endegwour, dae difficult, to paint the ane — at the 
account brought me by Mrs. Honour: but as tenderneſs alone can haue 
any true idea of the pangs which 3 is capable of 7 rs „ fo can 
this moſt amiable quality, which my Sophia poſſeſſes in t eminent 
degree, Mein inform ber what ber Tones muſt have ſuffered om this 
melancholy occaſion. Is tbere à circumſtance in the world which can 
beighten my agonies, when I hear of 5's ef aubich hath befal- 
len you? * Surely there is one only, and with that I am accurſed. It 
is, my Sophia, the dreadful conſideration, that I am myſelf the wretch- 
ed cauſe. Perhaps ] here do myſelf” tos much honcur; but none will 
envy me an honour which coſts me jo extremely dear. Pardon me thes 
freſumption, and pardon me a greater ſtill, if I aſk you, wwhether my 
advice, my aſſiſtance, my preſence, my abſence, my death, or my tor- 
tures, can bring you any a Can the moſt perfect admration, tbe 
moſt watchful obſervance, the moſt ardent love, the moſt melting ten- 
der neſs, the mot reſigned ſubmiſſicn to your ⁊uill, make you amends for 
n JOU are 's ſcſi to my happineſs ® If they can, fly, my love- 
ly angel, to thoſe arms which are ever open to receive and protect you; 
and to which, whether you bring vf alone, or the riches of the 
wworld Iwith you, is, in my ofimon, an alternative not worth regard- 
ing. If, on the contrary, wiſdom ſhall predominate, and, on the 
met mature reflection, inform you, that the ſacrifice is 2 and 
if there be no away left to reconcile you to your father, and reſtore the 
race of your dear mind, but by abandoning me, I conjure you, drive 
me for ever from your thoughts, exert your 228 and let no com- 
paſſion for my ſufferings bear the ball wad t in that tender boſom. 
clieve me, Madam, I ſs ſincerely love you better than myſelf, that 
_ great and principal end is your happineſs. My firſt wiſh ( why 00u 
not Fortune indulge me in it) vas, and pardon me if I ſay, fall is, to 
. ſee you every moment the happieſt o Women my ſecond wiſh, is to hear 
you are ſo : but no miſery on earth can equal mine, okile I think you 
o7ve an uneaſy moment to him 200 ts, Madam, in every ſenſe, and 


to every Purpoſe, your devoted — 


What Sophia ſaid, or did, or thought upon this letter, 
how often the read it, or whether more than once, hall 
all be left to our reader's imagination. The anſwer to it 
he may perhaps, ſee hereafter ; but not at preſent ; for 
this reaſon, among others, that ſhe did now write any, 
and that for ſeveral good cauſes, one of which is this, 
that ſhe had no paper, pen, nor in SP 
In the evening, while Sophia was meditating on the let- 


% 


2 ; . 


N E _ 
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this houſe, and doth the net know of my being hers ? — 
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ter ſhe had received, or on ſomething elſe, a violent noĩſe 


from below diſturbed her meditations. This noiſe; was 


no other than a round bout at altercation between two 
ſons. One of the combatants, by his voice, ſhe im- 
mediately diſtinguiſhed to be her father; but ſhe did not 


ſo ſoon diſcover the ſhriller pipes to belong to the organ 


of her aunt Weſtern, who was juſt arrived in town; and 
having, by means of one of her ſervants, who ſtopped at 
the Hercules Pillars, learnt where her brother lodged, ſhe 


drove directly to his lodgings. 


We ſhall therefore take our leave at preſent of So- 
ia, and, with our uſual good breeding, attend her 
dyſhip. | | 
In which Sophia is delivered from her Confinement. 
THE ſquire and the parſon (for the landlord was now 
1 otherwiſe engaged) were ſmoking their pipes toge- 
ther, when the arrival of the lady was firſt fignified, 
The ſquire no ſooner heard her name, than he immediate- 
ly ran down to uſher her up ſtairs; for he was a great 
obſerver of ſuch ceremonials, eſpecially to his ſiſter, of 
whom he ſtood more in awe than os other human 


creature, though he never would own this; nor did he, 


perhaps, know it himſelf. | 

Mrs. Weſtern, on her arrival in the dining- room, hav- 

ing flung herſelf into a chair, began thus to harangue 

Well ſurely no one ever had ſuch an intolerable jour- 

ney! I think the roads, ſince fo many turnpike acts, are 
wn worſe than ever. La, brother! how could you get 


| Into this odious place? No perſon of condition, I dare 


ſwear, ever ſet foot here before. I don't know cries 
the ſquire ; I think they do well enough; it was landlord 
recommended them. I thought, as he knew moſt of the 
8 he could beſt ſhew me where to get among um. 
Well; and where's my niece? ſays the lady: have you 


deen to wait upon Lady Bellaſton yet ?*—* Aye, aye, cries 
the ſquire, your niece is ſafe enough; ſhe is up itairs in 


chamber.'—* How | anſwered the lady, is my niece in 
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No, nobody can well get to her, ſays the ſquire; for 
the is under lock and key. I have her ſafe: I vetched 
her from my lady couſin the firſt night I came to town, and 
I have taken care o'her ever ſinee: ſhe is as ſecure as a 
fox in a bag, I promiſe you.'—* Good Heaven! return- 
ed Mrs. Weſtern, what do IL hear! I thought what a 
fine piece of work would be the conſequence of my con- 
ſent to your coming to town yourſelf; nay, it was in- 
deed your own headſtrong will; nor can I charge myſelf 
with ever having conſented to it. Did not you promiſe 
me, brother, that you would take none of theſe head- 
ſtrong meaſures? Was it not by theſe headſtrong mea- 
ſures that you forced my niece to run away from you in 
the country? Have you a mind to oblige her to take 
ſuch another ſtep!— Z—ds and the devil! cries the 
{quire, daſhing his pipe on the ground, dia ever mortal 
hear the like? when I expected you would have com- 
mended me for all I have done, to be fallen upon in this 
manner! —“ How! brother, ſaid the lady, have I ever 
given you the leaſt reaſon to imagine I ſhould commend 
you for locking up your daughter? Have I not often 
told you, that women in a free country are not to be 
treated with ſuch arbitrary power? We are as free as 
the men, and I heartily wiſh I could not {ay we deſerve 
that freedom better. If you expect I ſhould ſtay a mo- 
ment longer in this wretched houſe, or that I ſhould ever 
own you again as my relation, or that I ſhould ever 
trouble myſelf again with the affairs of your family, I in- 
fiſt upon it that my niece be ſet at liberty this inſtant.” 
This ſhe ſpoke with ſo commanding an air, ſtanding . 

with her back to the fire, with one hand behind her, and 
a pinch of ſnuff in the other, that I queſtion whether 
Thaleſtris, at the head of her Amazons, «ever made a more 
tremendous figure. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
poor ſquire was not proof againſt the awe which ſhe in- 
ipired. There, he cried, throwing down the key, there 
it is! Do what you pleaſe. I intended only to have 
kept her up till Blifil came to to vn, which can't be long; 


* 
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and now if any harm happens in the mean time, remem + 
ber who is to be blamed for it. 1 
I willanſwer it with my life, cries Mrs. Weſtern; 
but I ſhall not intermeddle at all, unleſs upon one con- 
dition ; and that is, that you will commit the whole en- 
tirely to my care, without taking any one meaſure your- 
ſelf, unleſs J ſhall eventually appoint you to act. If 
you ratify theſe preliminaries, brother, I yet wiil en- 
deavour to preſerve the honour of your family; if not, 
I ſhall continue in a neutral flate” - 
. © I pray you, good Sir, ſaid the ns permit your - 
ſelf to be admoniſhed this once by her ladyſhip: perad- 
venture, by communing with young Madam Sophia, ſne 
will effect more than you have been able to perpetrate by 
more rigorous meaſures,” 
What, doſt thee open upon me? cries the ſquire. 
4 _ doſt begin to babble, I ſhall whip thee in pre- 
BY. :-: | 
© Fie, brother! anſwered the lady, is this language 
to aclergyman ? Mr, Supple is a man of ſenſe, and gives 
you the beſt advice; and the whole world, L believe, 
will concur in his opinion; but J muſt tell you, I ex- 
pect an immediate anſwer to my categorical propoſals. 
Either cede your daughter to my diſpoſal, or take her 
wholly to your own ſurpriſing diſcretion ; and then 1 
here, before Mr. Supple, evacuate the garriſon, and re- 
nounce you and your family for ever.” 
© I pray you, let me be a mediator, cries the parſon : 
let me ſupplicate you. „ 
Why, there lies the key on the table, cries the 
fquire. She may take un up, if ſhe pleaſes ; who hin- 
ders her? | 1 . 
No, brother! anſwered the lady, I inſiſt on the for- 
mality of its being delivered me, with a full ratification 
of all the conceſſions ſtipulated. . 5 
£ Why, then, I will deliver it to you— There tis, 
cries the ſquie. I am ſure, ſiſter, you can't accuſe me 
ot ever denying to truſt my daughter to you. She bath 
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a lived wi” you a whole year and muore too at a time, 
without my ever zeeing her.” C | 
And it would have been happy for her, anſwered 
the lady, if ſhe had always lived with me. Nothing of 
this kind would have happened under my eye.? , 
Aye, certainly, cries he; I only am to blame!“ 
Why, you are to blame, brother, anſwered ſhe: I 
have been often obliged to tell you ſo, and thall always 
be obliged to tell you ſb, However, I hope, you will now 
amend, and gather ſo much experience from paſt errors, as 
not to defeat my wiſeſt machinations by your blunders, 
Indeed, brother, you are not qualified for theſe negotia- 
tions. All your whole ſcheme of politics are wrong. 
I once more, therefore, inſiſt that you do not intermed- 
dle. Remember only what is paſt. FT 
Z- dds and bl—d, lifter ! cries the ſquire, what would 
you have me ſay ? you are enough to provoke the devil.* _ 
There now, faid ſhe ; juſt according to the old cuſ- 
tom. I lee, brother, there is no talking to you. 1 
will appeal to Mr. Suppie, who is a man of ſenſe, if I 
ſaid any thing which could put any human creature 
into a paſſion; but you are ſo wrong headed every | 
way !* | | ee, ITE Ct, 
© Let me beg you, Madam, faid the parſon, not to 
irritate his worthip.* 8 e 
© Irritate him! ſaid the lady; ſure you are as great a 
fool as himſelf. Well, brother, ſince you have promiſed 
not to interfere, I will once more undertake the ma- 
nagement of my niece. Lord have mercy upon all af- 
fairs which are under the directions of men! The head 
of one woman is worth a thouſand of you i' And now 
having ſummoned a ſervant to ſhew her to Sophia, ſhe © 
departed, bearing the key with her. # £ 
She was no ſooner gone, than the ſquire (having firſt 
ſhut the door) ejaculated twenty bitches, and as many 
hearty curſes againſt her, not ſparing himfelf for have- 
ing ever thought of her eſtate; but added, Now one 
hath been a ſlave ſo long, it would be a pity to loſe it at 
lat, tor want of holding out a little longer. The bite k 
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can't live for ever, and I know I am down for it upon 
the will.” ed be | 
The parſon greatly commended this reſolution; and 
nc the ſquire having ordered in another bottle, which 
was his uſual method when any thing either pleaſed or 
vexed him, did, by drinking plentifully of this medici- 
nal julep, ſo totally waſh away his choler, that his tem- 
per was become perfectly placid and ſerene, when Mrs, 
eſtern returned with Sophia into the room. The 
i young lady had on her hat and capuchin: and the aunt 
\ b acquainted Mr. Weſtern, that ſhe intended to take her 
be | niece with her to her own lodgings; * For, indeed, bro- 
th ther, ſays the, theſe rooms are not fit to receive a chriſ- 
tian ſoul in.” 5 Ho ends, 95 
Very well, Madam, quoth Weſtern; whazever you 
pleaſe. The girl can never be in better hands than 
yours; and the parſon here can do me the juſtice to 
ſay, that I have ſaid fifty times behind your back, 
that you was one of the moſt ſenſible women in the 
world.” re os Fas . 4 
JT To this, cries the parſen, I am ready to bear teſ- 
timony.* = e 3 
Nay, brother, ſays Mrs. Weſtern, I have always, 
Jam ſure, given you as favourable a character. You 
mult own you have a little too much haſtineſs in your 
temper ; but when you will allow yourſelf time to reflect, 
I never knew any man more reaſonable.” 1 
Why then, ſiſter, if you think fo, ſaid the ſquire, 
here's your good health with all my heart. I am alittle 
paſſionate ſometimes, but I ſcorn to bear any malice, 
Sophy, do you bea good girl; and do every thing your 
- aunt orders you. | 
© T have not the leaſt doubt of her, anſwered Mrs, 
- Weſtern, ſhe hath already had an example before her 
eyes in the behaviour of that gas her couſin Harriet, 
who ruined herſelf by neglecting my advice. O, bro- 
ther, what think you? you was hardly gone out of 
hearing, when you ſet out for London, when who ſhould | 
arrive but that impudent fellow with the odious Iriſh | 


— 
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name — that Fitzpatrick. He broke abruptly upon me 


without notice, or I would not have ſeen him. He 


ran on a long unintelligible ſtory about his wife, to 
which he forced me to give him a hearing; but I made 
bim very little anſwer, and delivered him the letter from 
his wife, which I bid him anſwer himſelf. I ſuppoſe the 


wretch will endeavour to find us out; but I beg you 


will not fee her, for I amdetermined I will not.” 

© I zee her! anſwered the ſquire; you need not fear 
me. I'll gee no encouragement to ſuch undutiful 
wenches. It is well for the fellow her huſband, I was 


not at home, Od rabbit it! he ſhould have Aken a 


dance thro' the horſe-pond, I promiſe un. You zee, 
Sophy, what undutifulneſs brings volks to. You have 
an example in your own family.” 

© Brother, cries the aunt, you need not ſhock my 
niece by ſuch odious repetifions. Why will you not 
leave every thing entirely to me 2*—< Well, well, I wall, 
I woll!* faid the ſquire. 

And now Mrs. Weſtern, luckily for Sophia, put an 
end to the converſation, by ordering chairs to be called: 
I tay, luckily ; for had it continued much longer, freſh 
matter of diflention would, moſt probably, have riſen 
between the brother and ſiſter; between whom educa. 

tion and fex made the only difference; for both were 
equally. violent, and equally poſitive: they had both a 
vaſt affection for Sophia, and both a 88 contempt 
for each other. 
CHAP. v. 


In tobich Jones recetves a Letter from Sopbia, and goes | 


10 4 Play with Mrs. Miller and Partridge. | 
"HE arrival of Black George in town, and the good 
officers which that grateful fellow had- promiſed 

to do for his old benefactor, greatly comforted Jones in 
the midſt of all the anxiety and uneaſineſs which he had 


ſutfered on the account of Sophia; from whom, by the 


means of the ſaid George, he received the following an- 
fwer to his letter: which Sophia, to whom. the uſe of 


pen, ink, and paper, was; a” with her liberty, wrote 


Vol. III. 
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the very evening when ſhe departed from he confine. 
« dry 

As I dom doubt your ſincerity in what you write, ycu vill be 
Fleaſed to hear that ſome of my 2 are at an end, by the arnaal 
of my aunt Weſtern ; aoith whom I am at freſent, and with whom 
enjoy all rhe liberty T can agſire. One promiſe my aunt baih infifted 
en my mating, which is, that Iuill noi fee or converſe with any fer- 
fon awith cut 25 knowieage and can ent. This promiſe I kave moſt ſo. 
lemniy given, and hall meſt inwiolably keep : and though ſhe bath 
not ext reſaly forbidden me writing, yet that muſt be an oniſffion from 
forgetfuineſs ; or this, Ferbats, is included in the aword conver ſing, 
Hawewver, as I cannot but conſider this as a breach of her generous 
confidence in my honour, you cannot expett that I ſpall, after this, con- 
tinue to write myſelf, or to receive letters, without ber knowledge, 
A promiſe is with me a ery ſacred thing, and to be extended to every 
thing underſicod from it, as well as to what is expreſſed by it; and 
this confideration may perhaps, on refleclion, afford you ſome canfort. 
But Toby ſhould I mention to you a comfort of this kind ® For though 
there is one thing in which I can newer comply with the beſt of fathers, 
yet am I firmly reſolwed newer to att in * of him, or to take any 
ſep of conſequence without bis conſent. A firm perſuaſion of this muſt 
teach you ts divert your thughts from what Fortune hath { perhaps ) 
made impaſſible. I lis 'your own intereſt perſuades you. This may 
reconcile you, I hope, to Mr. Allzworthy ; and if it «lll, you bade 
my injunctions to furjue it. Accidents have laid ſome obligations on 
me, and your goed intentions probably more. Fortune may, perhaps, 
be ſome time linder io us beth than at preſent. Believe” this, that I 
all akways think of you as I think you deſerve 5 and am, Sir, your 
obliged humble ſerwant, SF © Sophia Weſtern. - 
I charge you Torite to me no more---at preſent, at leaſt; and ac- 
cept this, which is now of no ſervice to me; which I know you muſt 
vant ; ard think you owe the trifle only to that fortune by <which ycu 


A child who hath juſt learnt his letters would have 


ſpelt this letter. out in leſs time than Jones took in read- 


ing it. The ſenſations it occaſioned were a mixture of 
Joy and grief ; ſomewhat Jike what divide the mind of 
a good man, when he peruſes the will of his deceaſed 
friend, in which a large legacy, which his diſtreſſes make 
the moſt welcome, is bequeathed to him. Upon the 


whole, however, he was more pleaſed than diſpleaſed; 


* 
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and, indeed, the reader may probably wonder that he 
was diſpleaſed at all: but the reader is not quite ſo much 

in love as was poor Jones; and love is a diteaſe, which, 
though it may in ſome inſtances reſemble a con{umption, 
(whici it ſometimes cauſes, ) in others proceeds in direct 
oppoſition to it, and particularly in this, that it never 
flatters itſelf, or ſees any one ſymptom in a favourable 
light. - 
One thing gave him complete fatisfaftion, which was, 
that his miſtrets had regained her liberty, and was now 
with a lady where ſhe might, at leaſt, aſſure herſielt of 
a decent treatment. Another contortable circumſtance - 
was, the reference which ihe made to her promite of 
never marrying any other man: for however diſintereſted 
he might imagine his paſſion, and notwithſtanding all 
the generous overtures made in his letter, I very much 
queſtion whether he could have heard a more aflicting 
piece of news than that Sophia was married to another, 
though the match had been never ſo great, and never ſo 
likely to end in mak ing her completely happy. That 
refined degree of Platonic affection, which is abloiutely 
derached from the fleſn, and is, indeed, entirely and 
purely ſpiritual, is a gift confined to the female part of 
the creation; many of whom I have heard declare (and, 
doubtleſs, with great truth) that they would, with the 
-utmeoſt readineis, reſign a lover to a rival, when fuch 
reſignation was proved to be neceſſary for the temporal 
intereſt of ſuch lover. Hence, theretore, I conclude, 
that this affect:on is in nature; though I cannot prete 
to fay, I have ever ſeen an inſtance or it. | 
Mr. Jones having ſpent three hours in reading and 
kiſling the aforeſaid letter, and being, at laſt, in a ſtate 
ot good ipirits, from the Jaii-ment:oned conſideration, 
he agreed to carry an appointment, which he had before 
made, info execution : this was, to attend Mrs. Miller, 
and her youngelt daughter, into the gallary at the play- 
houſe, and to admit Mr. Partridge as one of the com- 
pany. For as Jones had really that taſte for humour 
which many affect, worn ed to enjoy much entertain- 
| | 2 | | 


, 
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ment in the criticiſms of Partridge; from whom 
expected the ſimple diftates of nature, unimproved in- 
deed, but likewiſe unadulterated by art. 3 
In the firſt row, then, of the firſt gallery, did Mr. 
Jones, Mrs. Miller, her youngeſt daughter, and Par- 
tridge, take their places. Partridge immediately declar- 
ed, it was the fineſt place he had ever been in. When 
the firſt muſic was played, he ſaid, it was a wonder 
how ſo many fidlers could play at one time, without 
putting one another out, While the fellow was lighting 
the upper candles, he cried out to Mrs. Miller---Look, 
look, Madam! the very picture of the man in the 
end of the common prayer- book, before the gunpow- 
der-treaſon ſervice.” Nor could he help obſerving with 
a ſigh, when all the candles were lighted, that here 
were candles enough burnt in one night, to keep an 
| honeſt poor family for a twelvemonth. | 
As ſoon as the play, which was Hamlet Prince of 
Denmark, began, Partridge was all attention; nor did 
he break filence, till the entrance of the ghoſt ; upon 
which he"#fked Jones, what that man was in the ſtrange 
dreſs: Something, ſaid he, like what I have ſeen in a 
icture. Sure it is not armour, is it?* Jones anſwered, 
© That is the ghoſt. To which Partridge replied, with 
a ſmile, © Perſuade me to that, Sir, if you cn. Tho? 
I cannot ſay I ever actually ſaw a ghoſt in my life, yet 
J am certain I ſhould know one, if I faw him, better 
than that comes to. No, no, Sir; ghoſts don't appear 
in ſuch dreſſes as that neither. In this miſtake, which 
cauſed much laughter in the neighbourhood of Partridge, 
he was ſuffered to continve till the ſcene between the 
ou and Hamlet, when Partridge gave that credit to 
r. Garrick, which he had denied to Jones, and fell 
into fo violent a trembling, that his knees knocked 
againſt each other. Jones aſked him what was the mat- 
ter, and whether he was afraid of the warrior upon the 
ſtage? O la, Sir, ſaid he, I perceive now it is what 
you told me. I am not afraid oi any thing; for I know 
i is but a play: and mY really was a ghoſt, it could 


2 
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do one harm at ſuch a diſtance, and in ſo much com- 
pany : and yet, if I was frightened, I am not the only 
perſon.— Why, who, cries Jones, doſt thou take to 
de ſuch a coward here belies thyſelf? . Nay, you may 

call me a coward if you will; but if that little man there 
upon the ſtage is not frightened, I never ſaw any man 
| frightened in my life. Aye, aye; go along with vou 
Aye, to be ſure! Who's fool then? Will you? Lud 
have mercy upon ſuch fool-hardineſs ? Whatever ha 
pens, it is good enough for you. Follow you! I'd fol- 
low the devil as ſoon: nay, perhaps it is the devi; for 
they ſay he can put on what likeneſs he pleaſes, Oh! 
here he is again. No farther! No, you are gone far 
enough already; farther than I'd have gone for all the 
king's dominions.* Jones offered to ſpeak, bur Partridge 
_ cried, © Huſh, huſh, dear Sir! don't you hear him?“ 
And during the whole tpeech of the ghoſt, he fat with 
his eyes fixed, partly on the ghoſt, and partly on 
Hamlet, and with his mouth open; the fame paſſions 
which ſucceeded each other in Hamlet, ſucceeding like- 
wiſe in him. Or ny F 1 
When the ſcene was over, Jones ſaid, Why Par- 
tridge, you exceed my expectations. You enjoy the 
play more than I conceived pothble.”—* Nay, Sir, an- 
ſwered Partridge, if you are not afraid et the devil, 
I can't help it; but, to be ſure, it is natural to be 
ſurpriſed at ſuch things; though I know there is no» 
thing in them: not that it was the ghoſt that ſurpriſed 
me, neither; for I ſhould have known that to have been 
only a man in a ſtrange dreſs : but when I faw the little 
man ſo frightened himſelt, it was that which took hold 
of me.“ And doſt thou imagine then, Partridge, cries 
Jones, that he was really Rae ?*—* Nay, Sir, 
faid Partridge, did not you yourlelf obſerve afterwards,” 
when he found it was his own father's ſpirit, and how”. 
he was murdered in the garden, how his fear forſook 
him-by degrees, and he was ſtruck dumb with ſorrow, 
as it were, juſt as I ſhould have been, had it been my 
own caſe, But huſh! als what noiſe is that! There 
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he is again! Well, to be certain, though I know there 
is nothing at all in it, I am glad I am not down yonder, . 
where thoſe men are !* Then tuining his eyes again upon 
Hamlet—* Aye, you may draw your ſword ; what ſig- 
ni fies a ſword againſt the power of the devil ?? 75 
During the ſecond act, Partridge made very few re- 
marks. He greatly admired the fineneſs of the dreſſes; 
nor could he help obſerving upon the king's counte- 
nance. Well, faid he, how people may be deceived. 
by faces! Nulla fides fronti, is, I find, a true ſaying. 
Who would think, by looking in the king's face, that 
he had ever committed a murder?” He then inquired 
after the ghoſt; but Jones, who intended he ſhouid be 
ſurpriſed, gave him no other fatisfaRtion, than that 
3 poſſibly ſee him again ſoon, and in a flaſh of 


Partridge fat in fearful expectation of this: and now, 
when the ghott made his next appearance, Partridge 
cried out, © There, Sir, now ! what ſay you now? is he 
frightened now, cr no? As much trightened as you 


think me, (and, to be ſure, nobody can help ſome fears) 


J would not be in ſo bad a condition as what's his name, 
Squire Hamlet, is, there, for all the world. Bleſs me, 
what's become of the ſpirit ? As I am a living ſoul, 
J thought I ſaw him ſink into the earth! Indeed you 
ſaw right, anſwered Jones. —“ Well, well, cries Par- 
tridge, I know it is only a play: and beſides, if there 
was any thing in all this, am Miller would not 
laugh ſo: for as to you, Sir, you would not be afraid, 
I believe, if the devil was here in perſon. There, there, 
——aye, ne wonder you are in ſuch a paſſion ; ſhake the 
vile, wicked wretch, to pieces! If ſhe was my own 
mother, I ſhould ſerve her ſo. To be fure, all duty to 
a mother is forfeited by ſuch wicked doings. Aye, go 
about your buſineſs ; I hate the ſight of you.” 5 
Our critic was now pretty filent till the play which 
Hamlet introduces before the king. This be did not at 
underſtand, till Jones explained ãt to him; but he no 
entered inte the ſpirit of it, than he began ts 


j 
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bleſs himſelf that he had never committed murder. Then 
turning to Mrs. Miller, he aſked her, if ſhe did 
not imagine the king looked as if he was touched 
© Though he is, faid he, a good actor, and doth all he 
can to hide it. Well, I weuld not have fo much to an- 
ſwer for, as that wicked man there hath, to fit upon a 
much higher chair than he ſits upon. No wonder he 
run away for your ſake, I'll never truſt an innocent 
face agamn. | | | 
The grave-digging ſcene next engaged the attention 
of Partridge, who expreſſed much ſurpriſe at the number 
of Kulls thrown vpon the ftage. To which Jones an- 
ſwered, that it was one of the moſt famous burial-places 
about town, No wonder, then, eries Partridge, that 
the place is haunted. But I never ſaw in my life a 
worie grave-digger. I had a ſexton, when I was a 
clerk, that ſhould-have dug three graves while he is 
digging one. The fellow handles a ſpade as if it was. 
the firſt time he had ever one in his hands. Aye, aye, 
you may ſing. You had rather ſing than work, I be- 
ieve. Upon Hamlet's taking up the ſkull, he cried 
out—s Well, it is ſtrange to ſee how fearleſs ſome men 
are: I never could bring myſelf to touch any thing be- 
longing to a dead man, on any account. He ſeemed- 
' frightened enough too at the ghoſt, I thought. Nems 
omnibus horis ſapit. k 


play; at the end of which, Jones aſked him, which of 


the players he liked beſt? To this he anſwered, with 
ſome appearance of indignation at the queſtion—* The 
king, without doubt.'—* Indeed, Mr. Partridge, ſays 
Mrs. Miller, you are not of the ſame opinion with the 
town ; for they are all agreed, that Hamlet is acted by 
the beſt player who was ever on the ſtage.— He the 


belt player,! cries Partridge, with a contemptuous - 


ſneer ; why I could act as well as he myſelf. I am 


ure, if I had ſeen a ghoſt, I ſhould have looked in the 


very ſame manner, and done juſt as he did. And then, 
to be ſure, in that ſcene, as you called it, between him 
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and his mother, where you told me he acted ſo fine, 
why, Lord help me! any man, that is, any good man, 
that had ſuch a mother, would have done exactly the 
fame. I know you are only joking with me; but, in- 
deed, Madam, though I never was at a play in London, 
yet I have ſeen acting before in the country; and the 
king for my money; he ſpeaks all his words diftinly, 
half as loud again as the other. Any body may ſee he 
„ „„ tas 

While Mrs. Miller was thus engaged in converſation 
with Partridge, -a lady came up to Mr. Jenes whom he 
immediately knew to be Mrs. Fitzpatrick. She faid ſhe 
had ſeen him from the other part of the gallery, and had 
taken that opportunity of ſpeaking to him, as ſhe had 
ſomething to ſay, which might be of great ſervice to 
himſelf. She then acquainted him with her lodgings, 
and made him an appointment the next day in the morn- 
ing; which, upon recollect ion, ſhe preſently changed to 
the afternoon ; at which time Jones promiied to attend 

Thus ended the adventure of the playhouſe ; where 
Partridge had afforded grear' mirth, not only to Jones 
and Mrs. Miller, but to all who fat within hearing, 
who were more attentive to what he ſaid, than to any 
thing that paſſed on the ſtage. e 
Hie durſt not go to bed all that night, for fear of the 

ghoſt; and, for many nights after, ſweated for two or 

+ three hours, before he went to fleep, with the ſame ap- 
prehenſions; and waked ſeveral times in great horrors, 
crying out Lord have mercy upon us | there it is!! 
| )));öͤöXJ—sj]¹·/tſ/%ꝗ% 8 
In aubich the Hiſtory is obliged to go back. 
T is almoſt impoffible tor the beſt parent to obſerve 
Lan exact impartiality to his children, even though no 
ſuperior merit ſhould bias his affect ion; but ſure a pa- 
rent can hardly be blamed, when that ſuperiority deter- 
mines his preference. 1 


As I regard all the per es of this hiſtory in the | 


light of my children, fo I muſt confels the ſame inclina- 
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tien of partiality to Sophia; and for that, I hope the 


reader will allow me the ſame excuſe, from the ſuperio- 


rity of her character. : 


This extraordinary tenderneſs, which I have for my 
heroine, never ſuffers me to quit her any long time with . 


out the utmoſt reluctance. I could now, therefore, re- 
turn impatiently to inquire, what hath happened to this 
lovely creature fince her departure from her father's, 
but that I am obliged firſt to pay a ſhort viſit to Mr, 
Blifil. * EN : | : 

Mr. Weſtern, in the firſt confuſion into which his 
mind was caſt, upon the ſudden news he received of his 

daughter, and in his firſt hurry to go after her, had not 
one thought; of ſending any account of the diſcovery to 
Blifil. He had not gone far, however, before he re- 
collected himſelf; and accordingly ſtopped at the very 


firſt inn he came to, and diſpatched away a meſſenger to 
Blifil with his having found Sophia, and with his firm 
reſolution io marry her to him immediately, if he would 


come up after him to town. 


As the love which Blifil had for Sophia was of that 
violent kind, which nothing but the Joſs of her fortune, 


or ſome ſuch accident, could leſſen, his inclination to the 


match was not at all altered by her having run away, 


though he was obliged to lay this to his own account. 
He very readily, therefore, embraced this offer. In- 


' deed, he now propoſed the gratification of a very ſtrong 
paſhon beſides avarice, by marrying this young lady; 


and this was, hatred: for he concluded that matrimony 


afforded an equal opportunity of ſatisfying either hatred 
er Jove; and this opinion is very properly verified by 
much experience. To ſay the truth, if we are to judge 
by the ordinary behaviour of married perſons to each 
other, we ſhall, perhaps, be apt to conclude, that the 
generality ſeek the indulgence of the former paſſion only 


in their union of every thing but of hearts. 0 


There was one difficulty, however, in his way, and 


this aroſe from Mr. Allworthy. That good man, when 
he found, by the departure of Sophia, (for neither that, 
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nor the cauſe of it, could be concealed from him,) the 
great averſion which ſhe had for his nephew, began to be 
ſeriouſly concerned that he had been deceived into curry- 
ing matters ſo far. He by no means concurred with the 
opinions of thoſe parents, who think it as immaterial to 
conſult the inclinations of their children, in the affair of 
marriage, as to ſolicit the good pleaſure of their ſer- 
vants, when they intend to take a journey; and who 
are, by law, or decency at leaſt, withheld often from 
uſing abſolute force. On the contrary, as he eſteemed 
the inſtitution to be of the moſt ſacred Kk ind, he thought 
every preparatory caution neceſſary to preſerve it holy 
and inviolate ; and very wiſely concluded, that the ſureſt 
way to effect this was by laying the foundation in pre- 
vious affe&ion.. 4 GR | 
Blifil, indeed, ſoon cured his uncle of all anger on the 
ſcore of deceit, by many vows and proteftations that he 
had been deceived himſelf, with which the many decla- 
rations of Weſtern very well tallied ; but how to per- 
ſuade Allworthy to conſent to the renewing his addreſſes, 
was a matter of ſuch apparent difficulty, that the very ap- 
pearance was ſuſficient to have deterred a leſs enterpriſ- 


ing genius; but this young gentleman ſo well Knew his 


own talents, that nothing within the province of cunning 
ſcemed to him hard to be achieved. : 
Here then he repreſented the violence of his own affec - 
tion, and the hopes of ſubduing averſion in the lady by 
perſeverance. He begged, that in an affair on which 
depended all his future repoſe, he might at leaſt be at li- 
berty to try all fair means for ſucceſs. Heaven forbid, 
he ſaid, that he ſhuuld ever think of prevailing by any 
other than the moſt gentle methods! © Beſides, Sir, 
| faid he, if they fail, you may then (which will be ſurely 
time enough) deny your conſent.“ He urged the great 
and eager deſire which Mr. Weſtern had for the match; 
and laitly, he made great uſe of the name of Jones, to 
whom heimputed all that had happened ; and from whom, 
he ſaid, to preſerve ſo valuable a young lady, was even 
an act of charity. e . e 
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All theſe arguments were well ſeconded by Thwac- 
kum, who dwelt a little ſtronger on the authority of pa- 
rents than Mr. Blifil himſelf had done. He aſcribed the 
meaſures which Mr. Blifil was defirous to take to chriſ- 
tian motives: And though, ſays he, the good young 
_ gentleman hath mentioned charity laſt, I am almoſt con- 
vinced it is his firit and principal conſideration.” _ 
Square, poſſibly, had be been preſent, would have 
ſung to the ſame tune, though in a different key, and 
would have diſcovered much moral fitneſs in the proceed- 
ig; but he was now gone to Bath for the recovery of his 
bead, 3 | . 
Allworthy, though not without reluQtance, at laſt 
yielded to the deſires of his nephew, He ſaid, he would 
accompany him to London, where he might be at liberty 
to uſe every honeſt endeavour to gain the lady: But I 
declare, ſaid he, I will never give my conſent to any ab- 
ſolute force being put on her inclinations ; nor ſhall you | 
eyer have her unleis ſhe can be brought freely to compli- 
ance, | | 
Thus did the affection of Allworthy for his nephew 
betray the ſuperior underſtanding to be triumphed over 
by the inferior; and thus is the prudence of the beſt of 
2 often defeated by the tenderneſs of the beft of 
carts. ' 
Blifil having obtained this unhoped for acquieſcence 
in his uncle, reſted not till he carried his purpoſe into ex- 
ecution ; and as no immediate buſineſs required Mr. All- 
. worthy's preſence in the country, and little preparation 
is neceſſary to men for a journey, they ſet out the very 
next day; and arrived in town that evening, when Mr. 
Jones, as we have ſeen, was diverting himſelf with Par- 
tridge at the play. x. . 1 48 
he morning after his arrival, Mr. Blifil waited an 
Mr. Weſtern, by whom he was mot kindly and — 
ciouſly received, and from whom he had every poſſible 
aſſurance (perhaps more than was poſſible) that he ſhould 
very ſhortly. be as happy as Sophia could make him; nor 
would the ſquire ſuffer the young gentleman to feturn to 
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his uncle, till he had, almoſt againſt his his will, carried 

him to his hiſter. _ 
CHAP. VII. 
In which Mr. Weftern pays a Vifit to his Sifter, in com. 
. pany with Mr. Bifil. 

RS. Weſtern was re: ding a lecture on preface 

and matrimonial politics to her niece, when her 

brother and Blifil broke in with leſs ceremony than the 

laws of viſiting require. Sophia no ſooner faw Blifil 

than ſhe turned pale, and almoſt loft the uſe of all her fa- 

culties; bm her aunt, on the contrary, waxed red, and 

having all her faculties at command, began to exert her 
tongue on the ſquire. _ 

Brother, ſaid ſhe, I am aftoniſhed at your beha- 
vior. Will you never learn any regard to decorum? 
Will you ſtill look upon every apartment as your own, or 
as belongi ng to one of your country tenants? | Do you 

think yourſelf at liberty to invade the privacies of wo- 
men of condition, without the Jeaft decency or notice! 
© Why, what a pox is the matter now? quoth the ſquire: 
one would think I had caught you at.. None of 
” ur brutality, Sir, I beſeech you, anſwered ſhe. You 

ve ſurpriſed my pcor niece ſo, that ſhe can hardly, I 
ſee, ſupport herſelf. Go, my dear, retire, and endea- 
vour to recruit your ſpirits, for I ſee you have occaſion.” 
At which words, Sophia, who never received a more 
welcome command, haſtily withdrew. - 
© To be ſure, filter, cries the ſquire, you are , 
when I have brought ”_ Blifil here to court her, to 
force her away. / 

Sure, brother, fays ſhe, you are worſe than mad, 
when you know in what ſituation affairs are, to——T1 

am ſure I aſk Mr.-Blifil's pardon ; but he knows very 
| well to whom to impute fo diſagreeable a reception. For 
my own part, F am ſure J ſhall always be very glad 
to ſee Mr. Blifil ; but his own good ſenſe would not have 
ſuffered;him to proceed ſo abruptly, had not you com- 

led him to it. | 

-Bliil * and ſtanſtiered, and looked like a fool; 


* 
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but Weſtern, without giving him time to form a ſpeech 
for the purpoſe, anſwered, * Well, well, I am to blame, 
if you will; I always am, certainly, but come, let the 
girl be fetched back again, or let Mr. Blifl go to her. 
12 come up on purpoſe, and there's no time to be 

© Brother, cries Mrs. Weſtern, Mr. Blifil, I am con- 
fident, underſtands himſelf better, than to think of fee= 

Ing my niece any more this morning, after what hath + 
happened. Women are of a more nice contexture, and 
our ſpirits, when diſordered, are not to be recompoſed in 

a moment, Had you ſuffered Mr. Blifil to have' ſent _ 
: his compliments to my niece, and to have deſired the fa- 
your of waiting on her in the afternoon, I ſhould poſſi- 
bly have prevailed on her to have ſeen him; but now I 

deſpair of bringing about any ſuck matter.” 

I am very ſorry, Madam, cried Blifil, that Me. 
Weftern's extraordinary kindneſs to me, which I can 
never enough acknowledge, ſhould have occaſioned—. 
— Indeed, Sir, ſaid ſhe, interrupting him, you need 

make no apologies, we all know my brother ſo well.” 

I don't care what any body knows of me, anſwered 
the ſquire: but when muſt he come to ſee her? for con- 
fider, I tell yon, he is come up on purpoſe, and fo is 

Allworthy.— Brother, faid ſhe, whatever meſlage 
Mr. Blifil thinks proper to ſend to my niece ſhall be de- 
livered to her; and I ſuppoſe ſhe will want no inſtruc- 
tions to make a proper anſwer. I am convinced ſhewill 
not refuſe to ſee Mr, Blifil at a proper time. The de- 

pil ſhe wont, anfwered the ſquire. Odſbud don't we 
know fay nothing; but ſome volk are wiſer than all 
the world. If I might have had my will, ſhe had not 
run away before : and now I expect to hear every mo- 
ment ſhe is guone again. For, as great a vool as ſome 
volks thinks me, I know very well the hates. No 
matter, brother, replied Mrs. Weſtern, I will not hear my 
niece abuſed. It is a reflection on my family. She is an 
honour to it: and ſhe will be an honour to it, I promiſe 
you. I _ pawn my whole reputation in the world on 
Vol. 1 I. | UT: ; g 
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her conduct. I ſhall be glad to ſee you, brother, in the 
afternoon ; for I have ſomewhat of importance to men- 
tion to you. At preſent, Mr. Blifil, as well as you, ' 
muſt excuſe me; for I am in haſte to dreſs.— Well, 
but, ſaid the ſquire, do appoint a time.*—* Indeed, 
ſaid ſhe, I can appoint no time. I tell you, I will fee 
| you in the after noon.—“ What the devil would you 
' have me do? cries the {quire, turning to Blifil : I can 
no more turn her, than a beagle can turn an old hare. 
Perhaps ſhe will be in a better humour in the afternoon.” 
— I am condemned, I ſee Sir, to misfortune, anſwer- 
el Blifil : but I ſhallalways own my obligations to you.” 
He then took a ceremonious leave of Mrs. Weſtern, 
who was altogether as ceremonious on her part; and 
then they departed ; the ſquire muttering to himſelf 
with an oath, that Blifil ſhould ſee his daughter in the | 
afternoon. 35 15 . 
If Mr. Weſtern was little pleaſed with this interview, 
Blifil was leſs. As to the former, he imputed the whole 
behaviour of his ſiſter to her humour only, and to her 
diſſatistaction at the omiſſion of ceremony in the viſit ; 
but Blifil ſaw a little deeper into things. He ſuſpected 
ſomewhat of more conſequence, from two or three words 
which dropped from the lady; and, to fay the truth, 
he ſuſpected right, as will appear when I have unfolded 
the ſeveral matters which will be contained in the fol- 
lowing chapter. „„ ; 


a -» CHAP VIE 465: 
Schemes of Lady Bellaſton for the Ruin Jones. | 
; had taken too deep a root in the mind of Lord 
Fellamar, to be plucked up by the rude hands of 
Mr. Weſtern. In the heat of refentment he had indeed 
given a commiſſion to Captain Egglane, which the cap- 
tain had far exceeded in the execution ; nor had it been 
executed at all, had his lordſhip been able to find the 
captain after he had ſeen Lady Bellaſton, which was in 
the afternoon of the day after he had received the affront ; 
but ſo induſtrious was the captain in the diſcharge of his 
duty, that having, after long inquiry, found out the 


the morning, and by that means miſled the revocation 
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ſquire's lodgings very late in the evening, he fat up all 


night at a tavern, that he might not miſs the ſquire in 


- 


which my lord had ſent to his lodgings. 


In the afternoon, then, next after the intended rape 


of Sophia, his lordſhip, as we have ſaid, made a viſit to 
Lady Bellaſton, who laid open ſo much of the character 


of the ſquire, that his lordſhip plainly ſaw the abſurdity |. 


he had been guilty of in taking any offence at his words, 


eſpecially as he had thoſe honourable deſigns on his 


daughter.—He then unboſomed the violence of his paſ- 


ſion to Lady Bellaſton, who readily undertook the cauſe, 
and encouraged him with certain aſſurance of a moſt fa- 
vourable reception from all the elders of the family, and 


from the father himſelf when he ſhould be ſober, and 


| ſhould be made acquainted with the nature of the offer 


made to his daughter. The only danger, ſhe ſaid, lay 
in the fellow ſhe had formerly mentioned; who, though. 
a beggar and a vagabond, had, by ſome means or other, 
ſhe knew not. what, procured himſelf tolerable cloarhs, 


and paſſed for a gentleman, * Now, ſays ſhe, as I have, 


for the ſake of my couſin, made it my buſineſs to in- 


quire after this fellow, I have luckily found out his lodg- 


ings :* with which ſhe then acquainted his lordſhip. —* I 
am thinking, my lord, added ſhe (for this fellow.ts too 


mean for your perſonal reſentment,) whether it would. 
not be poſſible tor your lordſhip to contrive ſome method 


of having him preſſed, and ſent on board a ſhip. Nei- 


ther law nor conſcience forbid this project; for the fel- 
low, I promiſe you, however well dreſt, is but a vaga- 


bond, and as proper as any fellow in the ſtreets to be 


preſſed into the ſervice; and as for the conicientious part, 


furely the preſervation of a young lady from ſuch ruin is 


a moſt meritorious act: nay, with regard to the fellow. 
himſelf, unleſs he could ſucceed (which Heaven forbid!) _ 
with my couſin, it may probably be the means of pre- 

ſerving him from the gallows, and perhaps may make his 


fort une in an honeſt way.” | 


Lord Fellamar very heartily thanked her lady ſhip for. 
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th which ſhe was pleaſed to take in the affair, up- 
on the ſucceſs of which his whole future happineſs en- 
tirely depended. He ſaid, be ſaw at preſent no objec- 
tion to the preſſing ſcheme, and would conſider of put- 
ting it in execution. He then moſt earneſtly recommend- 
ed to her ladyſhip, to do him the honour of immediately 
mentioning his propoſals to the family, to whom, he 
ſaid, he offered a carte blanche, and would ſettle his for- 
tune in almoſt any manner they ſhould require: and af- 
ter uttering many ceſtacies and raptures concerning So- 
hia, he took his leave and departed; but not before he 
received the ſtrongeſt charge to beware of Jones, and 
to loſe no time in ſecuring his perſon where he ſhould no 
longer be in a capacity of making any attempts to the 
ruin of the young lady. 5 . 

The moment Mrs. Weſtern was arrived at her lodg- 
ings, a card was diſpatched with her compliments to 
Lady Bellafton ; who no ſooner received it, than, with 
the impatience of a lover, ſhe flew to her couſin; rejoice 
ing at this fair opportunity, which, beyond her hopes, 
offered itſelf: for ſhe was much better pleaſed with the 
proſpect of making the propoſals to a woman of ſenſe, 
and who knew the world, than to a gentleman whom 
ſhe honoured with the appellation of Hottentot ; though, 
2 from him - ſhe apprehended no danger of a re- 

al. | 
I The two ladies being met, after very, ſhort previous 
ceremonials, fell to buſineſs, which was indeed almoſt as 
ſoon concluded as began ; for Mrs. Weftern no fooner 
heard the name. of Lord Fellamar, than her cheek 
glowed with pleaſure; but when ſhe was acquaint 
with the eagerneſs of his paſſion, the earneſtneſs of his 
pos and the generoſity of his offer, ſhe declared 

foll ſatisfaction in the moſt explicit terms. 

In the progreſs of their converſation, their diſcourſe 
turned to Jones; and both couſins very pathetically la- 
mented the unfortunate attachment which both agreed 
Sophia had to that young fellow; and Mrs. Weſtern en- 
ticely attributed it to the tolly of her brother's manage- 


ſonable woman. 
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ment. She concluded, however, at laſt, with declaring 
her confidence in the good underſtanding of her niece; 
© who, though ſhe would not give up her affection in fa- 
vour of Blifil, will, I doubt not, ſays ſhe, ſoon be pre- 
vailed upon to ſacrifice a ſimple inclination to the ad- 
dreſſes of a fine gentleman, who brings her both a title 
and a large eſtate: for, indeed, added ſhe, I mult do 
Sophy the juſtice to conſeſs, this Blifil is but a hide- 
ous kind of fellow; as you know, Bellaſton, all country 
gentlemen are; and hath nothing but his fortune to re- 
commend him.” . L . 

© Nay, ſaid Lady Bellaſton, I don't then ſo much 
wonder at my couſin: for I promiſe you, this Jones is a 
very agreeable fellow, and hath one virtue, which the 
men ſay is a great recommendation to us. What do you 
think, Bell !—I ſhall certainly make you laugh; nay, 
J can hardly tell you myſelf for laughing Will you be- 
lieve that the fellow had the aſſurance to make love to 
me? but if you ſhould be inclined to diſbelieve it, here 
is evidence enough, his own hand- writing, I aſſure you.“ 
She then delivered her couſin the letter with the propo- 
ſals of marriage; which, if the reader hath a deſire to 
ſee, he will find already on record, in the fifteenth book 
of this hiſtory. wy Ae | 21 
© Upon my word, I am aſtoniſhed, ſaid Mrs. Weſ⸗ 
tern: this is, indeed, a maſter piece of aſſurance. With 
your leave, I may poſſibly make ſome ule of this letter. 
—* You have my full liberty, cries Lady Bellaſton, to 
apply it to what purpole you pleaſe. However, I would 
not have it ſhewn to any but Miſs Weſtern ; nor to her, 
unleſs you find occaſion.— Well, and how did you uſe 
the fellow? returned Mrs. Weſtern.—* Not as a huſ- 
band, ſaid the lady: I am not married, I promiſe you, 
my dear. You know, Bell, I have tried the comforts 
once alrezdy ; and once, I think, is enough for any rea- 
This letter Lady Bellaſton thought would certainly 
turn the balance againſt Jones in the mind of Sophia; 
and ſhe was emboldened Q give it up, partly by her 
| | „ 3 | 
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| hopes or having him inſtantly diſpatched out of the way, 
and partly by having ſecured the evidence of Honour; 
who, upon ſounding her, ſhe ſaw ſufficient reaſon to 
imagine, was prepared to teſtify whatever ſhe pleaſed. 
But perhaps the reader may wonder why Lady Bel- 
laſton, who in her heart hated Sophia, ſhould be ſo des 
firous of promoting a match, whichwas fo much to the 
' Intereſt of the young lady. Now, I ſhould defire ſuch 
reader to look carefully into human nature, page almoſt 
the laft, and there he will find, - in ſcarce legible charac- 
ters, that women, notwithſtanding the prepoſterous be- 
haviour of mothers, aunts, &c. in matrimonial matters, 
do in reality think it ſo great a misfortune to have their 
melinations in love thwarted, that they imagine they 
ought never to carry enmity higher than upon theſe dit- 
appointments : again, he will find it written, much 
about the ſame place, that a woman who hath once been 
| pleaſed with the poffeſſion of a man, will go above half 
way to the devil, to prevent any other woman from en- 
Joying the ſame. es | f 
If he will not be contented with theſe reaſons, 1 
freely confeſs I ſee no other motive for the actions of 
that lady, unleſs we will conceive ſhe was bribed by 
Lord Fellamar, which for my own part I fee no cauſe to 
ſuſpect. . . Elbtt 
= this was the affair which —_ Weftern was 
preparing to introduce to Sophia, by ſome prefato 
Afdburſe on the folly of love, nd on the wifdom of lent 
proſtitution for hire, when her brother and Blifil broke 
\ abruptly in upon her; and hence aroſe all that coldneſs 
in her behaviour to Blifil ; which, though the ſquire, as 
was uſual with him, imputed to a wrong cauſe, infuſed 
into Blifil himſelf (he being a much more cunning man) 
a ſuſpicion of the rea] truth. | a 
In which Jones pays a Vifit to Mrs. Fitzpatrick.” 
HE reader may now, perhaps, be pleated to return 
with us to Mr. Jones; who, at the appointed 
hour, attended on Mrs, Fitzpatrick, But, - before we 
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relate the converſation which now paſſed, it may be 
proper, according to our method, to return a little 
back, and to account for "fo great an alteration of 
behaviour in this lady; that, from changing her lodg- 
ings principally to avoid Mr. Jones, ſhe had now induſ- 
triouſly, as hath been ſeen, ſought this interview. = 
And here we ſhail need only to re ſort to what hap- 
prone the preceding day, when hearing trom Lady Bel- 

laſton, that Mr. Weſtern was arrived in town, ſhe went 
to pay her duty to him at his lodgings at Piccadilly; 
where ſlie was received with many ſcurvy compellations, 
too coarſe to be repeated, and was even threatened to 
be kicked out of doors. From hence an old fervant of 
her aunt Weſtern, with whom ſhe was well acquainted, 
conducted her to the lodgings of that lady, who treated 
her not more kindly, but more politely; or, to ſay the 
truth, with rudeneſs in another way. In ſhort, ſhe re- 
turned from both, plainly convinced, not only that her 
ſcheme of reconciliation had proved abortive, but that 
ſhe muſt for ever give over all thoughts of bringing it 
about by any means whatever. From this moment, de- 
fire of revenge only filled her mind; and in this temper 
meeting Jones at the play, an opportunity ſeemed to 
her to occur of effecting the purpoſe. | | 

The reader muſt remember that he was acquainted by 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in the account. ſhe gave of her n 
ſtory, with the fondneſs Mrs. Weſtern had formerly 
ſhewn for Mr. Fitzpatrick at Bath; from the diſap- 

intment of which, Mrs. Fitzpatrick derived the great 
ditterneſs her aunt had exprefled towards her. She had, 
therefore, no doubt, but that the good lady would as 
eaſily liſten to the addrefles of Mr. Jones, as ſhe had 

done to the other; for the ſuperiority of charms was 
clearly on the fide of Mr. Jones; and the advance- which 
her aunt had ſince made in age, ſhe concluded (how - 
juſtly T will not ſay) was an argument rather in favour 
of her project than againſt it. E 
Tberefore, when Jones attended, after a previous de- 
cClaratien of her deſire of ſerying him, ariling, as ne 
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ſaid, from a firm aſſurance how much ſhe ſhould, 10 ſo 
doing, oblige Sophia; and after ſome excuſes for her 
former diſappointment, and after acquaint ing Mr. Jones 
in whoſe cuſtody his · miſtreſs was, of which the thought 
him ignorant; ſhe very explicitly mentioned her ſcheme 

to him, and adviſed him to make ſham addreſſes to the 
older lady, in order to produce an eaſy acceſs to the 

younger; informing him, at the ſame time, of the ſuc- 
ceſs which Mr. Fitzpatrick had formerly owed to the 
very ſame ſtratagem. | 


Mr. Jones expreſſed great gratitude to the lady for 
the kind intentions towards him which ſhe had ex- 
* preſſed, and, indeed, teſtified, by this propoſal ; but, 
beſides intimating ſome difidence of ſucceſs from the 
lady's knowledge of his love to her niece, which had not 
been her caſe in regard to Mr. Fitzpatrick, he faid, 
be was afraid Miſs Weſtern would never agree to an 
- impoſition of this kind, as well from her utter de- 

teſtation of all fallacy, as from her avowed duty to her 
_ aunt, 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick was a little nettled at this; and, 
indeed, if it may not be called a lapſe « of the tongue, it 
was a {mall deviation from politeneſs in Jones; and into 
which he-ſcarce would have fallen, had not the delight he 

felt in praiſing Sophia, hurried him out of all reflection; 
for this commendation of one couſin was more than a 
tacit rebuke on the other. 

© Indeed, Sir, anſwered the lady, with ſome warmth, 
I cannot think there is any thing eaſier than to cheat an 
old woman with a profeſſion of love, when her com- 
plexion is amorous ; and though ſhe is my aunt, I muſt 
ſay, there never was a more liquoriſh one than her lady- 
ſhip.—Can't you pretend that the deſpair of poſleſfin 
her niece, from her being promiſed to Blifil, has made 
you turn your thoughts towards her? As to my couſin 
Sophia, I can't imagine her to be ſuch a ſimpleton, as 
to have the leaſt ſcruple on ſuch an account ; or-to con- 
ceive any harm in puniſhing one of theſe hags for the 
many miſchiefs they beg _ families by their tragic - 
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: comic paſſions ; tor, which I think it is pity they are not 
puniſhable by law. I had no ſuch ſcruple mylelft; and 
yet I hope my couſin Sophia Will not think it an affront 
when I ſay ſhe cannot deteſt every real ſpecies of falſhood 
more than her couſin Fitzpatrick, To my aunt, indeed, 
I pretend no duty: nor doth ſhe deſerve any.” However, 
Sir, I have given you my advice, and if you decline 
purſuing it, I ſhall have the leſs opinion of your under- 
ftanding—that's all.” e \ 
Jones now clearly ſaw the error he had committed, 
and exerted his utmoſt power to rectify it: but he only 
faultered and fluttered into nonſenſe and contradiction. , 
To ſay the truth, it is often ſafer to abide by the con- 
ſequences, of the firſt blunder, than to endeavour to reo- 
tity it; for by ſuch endeavours, we generally plunge 
deeper, inftead of extricating ourſelves; and few per- 
ſons will, on_ fuch occaſions, have the good-nature 
. which Mrs. Fitzpa:rick diſplayed to Jones, by ſay ing 
with a ſmile—* You need attempt no more excuſes; 
for I can eaſily forgive a real lover whatever is the effect 

of fondneſs for his miſtreſs.” . 

She then renewed her propoſal, and very fervently re- 
tommended it; omitting no argument which her inven- 
tion could ſuggeſt on the ſubject; for ſhe was ſo vio- 
lently incenied againſt her aunt, that ſcarce any thing 
was capable of affording her equal pleaſure with expol- 
ing her; and, like a true woman, ſne would ſee no ditt 

culties in the execution of a favourite ſcheme. . 
Jones, however, perſiſted in declining the undertak- 
ing; which had not, indeed, the leaſt probability of 
ſucceſs. He eaſily perceived the motives which induced 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick to be ſo eager in preſſing her advice. 
He faid, he would not deny the tender and paſfionate 
regard he had for Sophia; but was fo conſcious of the 
inequality ot their fituations, that he could never flatter 
himſelf jo far, as to hope that ſo divine a young lady 
would condeſcend to think on ſo unworthy a man; nay, 

he protelted, he could ſearce bring himſelf to with ſhe 
ſhould, He concluded with a profeſſion of generous 
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190 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
ſentiments, which we have not at preſent leiſure re 


There are ſome fine women (for I dare not here ſpeak 
in too general terms) with whom ſelf is ſo predominant, 
that they never detach it from any ſubject ;- and, as va- 
nity is with them a ruling principle, they arc apt to lay 
hold of whatever praiſe they meet with; and, though the 
property of others, convey it to their own uſe. In the 
company of theſe ladies it is impoſſible to ſay any thing 
handiome of another woman, which they will not apply 
to themſelves ; -nay, they often improve the praiſe they 
ſeize; as for inſtance—it her beauty, her wit, her gen- 
tility, her good-humour, deſerve ſo much commenda- 
tion, what do I deſerve, who poſſeſs thoſe qualities in fo 
much more eminent a degree ? | : 
To theſe ladies, a man often recommends himſelf, 
while he is recommending another woman ; and while he 
is expreſſing ardour and generous ſentiments for his miſ- 
- trels, they are conſidering what a charming lover this 
man would make to them, who can feel all this tender- 
neſs for an inferior degree of merit. Of this, ſtrange as 
it may ſeem, I have ſeen many inſtances beſides Mrs. 
Fi:zpatrick, to whom all this really happened, and who 
now began to feel a ſomewhat for Mr. Jones, the ſymp- 
toms of which ſhe much ſooner underſtood than poor Sa 
phia had formerly done. + 5 „ 
Io ſay the truth, perfect beauty, in both ſexes, is 2 
more irriſiſtible object than it is generally thought; for, 
notwithſtanding ſome of us are contented with more 
| homely lots, and learn by rote (as children are to repeat 
what gives them no idca) to deſpiſe outſide, and to value 
more ſolid charms, yet, I have always obſerved, at the. 
approach of conſummate beauty, that theſe more folid 
charms only ſhine with that kind of luſtre which the ſtars 
have after the riſing of the ſun. | £1 
Wen Jones had finiſhed his exclamations, many of 
which would have become the mouth of Oroondates him- 
ſelf, Mrs. Fitzpatrick heaved a deep ſigh; and taking 
her eyes off from Jones, on whom they had been ſome 


* 
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time fixed, and dropping them on the ground, ſhe cried 
—* Indeed, Mr. Jones, I pity you; but it is the curſe 
of ſuch tenderneſs, to be thrown away,on thoſe who are 
inſenſible of it. I know my couſin better than you, Mr. 
Jones; and I muſt ſay, any woman who makes no re- 


turn to ſuch a paſſion, and ſuch a perſon, is unworthy _ 


of both.” 

Sure, Madam, ſaid Jones, you can't mean 
« Mean! cries Mrs. Fitzpatrick; I know not what T 
mean: there is ſomething, I think, in true tenderneſs, 


bewitching : few women ever meet with it in men, and 
fewer ſtill know how to value it when they do. I never, 


heard ſuch truly noble ſentiments; and I can't tell how 
it is, but you force one to believe you. Sure ſhe muſt 


be the moſt contemptible of women, who can overlook - 


ſuch merit. _ | a e 
The manner and look with which all this was ſpoke 
infuſed a ſuſpicion into Jones, which we don't care to 
convey into direct words to the reader. Inſtead of mak- 
ing any anſwer, he ſaid “ I am afraid, Madam, I have 
made too tireſome a viſit; and offered to take his leave. 
© Not at all, Sir, anſwered Mrs. Fitzpatrick. In- 
deed, I pity you, Mr. Jones? indeed, I do; but if you 
are going, conſider of the ſcheme I have mentioned. I 
am convinced you will approve it, and let me fee you 
again as ſoon as you can. To-morrow morning, if you 


home all day. | 

Jones then, after many expreſſions of thanks, very 
reſpectfully retired ; nor could Mrs. Fitzpatrick forbear 
making him a preſent of a look at parting, by which, if 
he had underftood nothing, he muſt have had no under- 
ſtanding in the language of the eyes. In reality, it con- 


| firmed his reſolution of returning to her no more; for, 


faulty as he hath hitherto appeared in this hiſtory, his 
whole thoughts were now fo confined to his Sophia, that 
I believe no woman upon earth could have now drawy 


im into an act of inconſtancy. PS, 


will, 4 at leaſt ſome time to-morrow. I ſhall be at 
all | ES 
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192 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 

Fortune, however, who was not his friend, refolved, 
as he intended to give her no ſecond opportunity, to 
make the beſt of this; and accordingly produced the 
tragical incident which we are now in ſorrowful notes to 


record. 
CHAP. X. p 
The Conſequence of the preceding Viſit. 

M. Fitzpatrick having received the letter before 
| mentioned, from Mrs. Weſtern, and being by 
that means acquainted with the place to which his wite 
was retired, returned directly to Bath, and thence, the 
day after, ſet forward to London. : 

The reader hath been already often informed of the 
jealous temper of this gentleman. He may likewiſe be 
pleaſed to remember the ſuſpicion which he had con- 
ceived of Jones at Upton, upon his finding him in the 
room with Mrs. Waters; and though ſufficient reaſons 
had afterwards appeared entirely to clear up that ſuſpi- 
cion, yet, now the reading ſo handſome a character of 
Mr. Jones, from his wife, cauſed him to refle&, that 
ſhe likewiſe was in the inn at the ſame time; and 
jumbled together ſuch a confuſion of circumſtances, in a 
head which was naturally none of the cleareſt, that the 
whole produced that green. eyed monſter, mentioned by 
Shakſpeare in his tragedy of Othello. 

And now, as he was inquiring in the ſtreet after his 
wife, and had juſt received directions to the door, unfor- 
tunately Mr. Jones was iſſuing from it. 

Fitzpatrick did not yet recollect the face of Jones: : 
however, ſeeing a young well-dreſſed fellow coming from 
his wife, he made directly up to him, and aſked him 
what he had been doing i in that houſe: © For I am ſure, 
ſaid he, you muſt have been in it, as I ſaw you come out 
. 

Jones anſwered very modeſtly, that he had been vi- 
ſiting a lady there. To which Fitzpatrick replied, 
What buſineſs have you with the lady?“ Upon which 
Jones, who now perfectly be the voice, fea- 
tures, and, indeed, coat of the gentleman, cried ou. 
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Ha] my good friend; give me your hand: I hope there 
is no ill- blood remaining between us, upon a ſmall miſ- 
take which happened ſo long ago. | 

Upon my ſoul, Sir, faid Fitzpatrick; I don't know 
your name, nor your face.'—* Indecd, Sir,>faid Jones, 
neither have I the pleaſure of knowing your name ; but 
your face I very well rememher to have ſcen before, at 
Upton, where a fooliſh quarrel happened between us, 
which, if it is not made up yet, we will now make up 
_ over a bottle. : . 
At Upton! cried the other. Ha! upon my ſoul, 1 
| believe your name is Jones.'—* Indeed, anſwered, he, 
it is.*—* O, upon my foul, cries Fitzpatrick, you are 
the very man I wanted to meet. Upon my foul, I will 
drink a bottle with you preſently ; but firſt I. will give 
you a great knock over the pate. There's for you, you 
raſcal, Upon my ſoul, it you do not give me ſatiſ- 
faction for that blow, I will give you another. And 
then drawing his ſword, he put himſelf. in a poſ- 
ture of defence, which was the only ſcience he un- 
derſtood. DE | 

Jones was a little ſtaggered by the blow, which 
came ſomewhat unexpectedly ; but preſently recovering 
himſelf, he alſo drew, and though h: underſtood no- 
thing of fencing, preſſed on fo boldly upon Fitzpa- 
trick, that he beat down his guard, and ſheathed one 
half of his ſword in the body of the faid gentleman, 
who had no ſooner received it, than he ſtepped back- 
_ wards, dropt the point of his ſword, and leaning upon it, 
cried—* J have ſatisfaction enough: I am a dead 
man !? ; | 
© I hope not, cries Jones: but whatever be the con- 
ſequence, you muſt be ſenſible you have drawn it 
upon yourſelf,” At this inſtant a number of fellows 
ruſhed in, and ſeized Jones; who told. them he ſhould 
make no refittance, and begged ſome of them at leaſt 
_ would take care of the wounded gentleman. 4 

Aye, cries one of the fellows, the wounded gentle- 
man will be taken care enough of; for, I ſuppole, he 
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| hath not many hours to live. As for you, Sir, you 
have a month at leaft good yet. — D—n me, Jack, 
ſaid another, he hath prevented his voyage; he's bound 
to another port now!” and many other ſuch jeſts was 
our poor Jones made the ſubject of by theſe fellows, 
who were, indeed, the gang employed by Lord Fellamar, 
and had dogged him into the houſe of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
waiting for him at the corner of the ſtreet, when this un- 
fortunate accident happened. | 
The officer who commanded this gang, very wiſely 
concluded, that his buſineſs was now to deliver his pri- 
ſoner into the hands of the civil Magiſtrate. He ordered 
Him, therefore, to be carried to a public-houſe, where, 
having ſent for a conſtable, he delivered him to his 
cuſtody. - OR 
The conſtable ſeeing Mr. Jones very well dreſſed, and 
hearing that the accident had happened in a duel, treated 
his. priſoner with great civility; and, at his requeſt, 
diſpatched a meſſenger to inquire after the wounded gen- 
tleman, who was now at a tavern, under the ſurgeon's 
hands. The report brought back was, that the wound 
was certainly mortal, and there were no hopes of life. 
Upon which the conftable informed Jones, that he muſt 
go before a juſtice. He anſwered—* Wherever you pleaſe ; 
I am indifferent as to what happens to me; for, though 
I am convinced I am not guilty of murder in the eye of 
the law, yet, the weight of blood I find intolerable upon 
my mind. | a= : | 
Jones was now conducted before the juſtice, where 
the ſurgeon who dreſſed Mr. Fitzpatrick appeared, and 
depoſed, that he believed the wound to be mortal; u 
which the priſoner was committed to the Gate-houle. 
It was very late at night, ſo that Jones would not ſend 
for Partridge till the next morning; and as he never ſhut 
his eyes till ſeven, ſo it was near twelve before the poor 
fellow who was greatly frightened at not hearing from his 


maaſter ſo long, received a meſſage which almoſt deprived 
him of his being, when h ec heard it. 
He went to the Gate-houle, with trembling knees and 
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a beating heart; and was no ſooner arrived in the pre- 
ſence of Jones, than he lamented the misfortune that had 
befallen him, with many tears, looking all the while 
frequently abqut him in great terror; tor as the news 
now arrived that Mr. Fitzpatrick was dead, the poor fel- 
low apprehended every minute that his ghoſt would enter 
th: room. At laſt he delivered him a letter, which he 
had like to have forgot, and which came from Sophia by 
the hands of Black George. 

Jones prelently diſpatched every one out of the room, 
and having eagerly broke open the letter, read as tol- 
lows zi _ 5 V 

Lu owwe the hearing from me again to an accident, which T own 
furfriſed me. My aunt hath juft row ſhewn me a letter from you to 
Lady Bellaftn, which contains a {ropcjal of marriage. I am con- 
vinced it is your own hand; and what more ſurf riſes me, is, that it is 
dated at the very time wwher. you 2wou!d kane me imagire you æuas under 
uch concern on my accounts ] lee you to comment on this fact. All 
I defire is, that ycur name may never more be mentioned to 1 


Of the preſent ſituation of Mr. Jones's mind, and 
of the pangs with which he was now tormented, we 
cannot give the reader a better idea than by ſaying, his 
miſery was ſuch, that even Thwackum would almoſt 
have pitied him: but, bad as it is, we ſhall at preſent 
leave him in it, as his good genius (if he really had any) 


- 


ſixteenth book of our hiſtory. 


ſeems to have done. And here we put an end to the 


— 


BOOK XVII. : 
Containing Three Days. 
CRAF.L. - 1 
Containing a Portion of introduftory Writing. 


HEN a comic writer hath made his principal cha- 


racters as happy as he can, or when a tragic wri- 
ter hath brought them to the higheſt pitch of human miſe- 


ry, they both conclude their buſineſs to be done, and 


their work is come to a period. | | 


Had we been of the tragic complexion, the reader 
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196 EISTORY OF A FOUNDLING., 
muſt allow we were now very nearly arrived at this pe- 
riod ; fince it wou'd be difficult for the devil, or any of 
his repreſentatives on earth, to have contrived much 
5 torments for poor Jones, than thoſe in whica we 
eft him in the laſt chapter: and, as for Sophia, a good- 
natured woman would hardly. wiſh more uneaſineis to a 
rival, than what ſhe mult at preſent be ſuppoſed to feel. 
. What then remains to compleat the tragedy, but a mur- 
der or two, and a fe moral {entences ?* | | | 
But to bring our favourites out of their preſent anguiſh 
and diftreſs, and to land them at laſt on the ſhort of 
happincls, ſeems a nach harder taſk; a taſk, indeed, fo 
hard, taat we do not undertake to execute it. In regard 
to Sophia, it is more than probable, that we ſhall, ſome- 
where ot other, provide a good huſband for her in the 
end; either Bifi, or my lord, or ſomebody elſe; but 
as to poor Jones, ſuch are the calamities in which he is 
at preſent involved, owing to his unprudence, by which, 
if a man doth not become a telon to the world, he is at 
leaſt a felo de ſe; to deftitute is he now of friends, and ſo 
perlecuted by enemics, that we almoſt deſpair of bring- 
ing him to any good; and if our reader delights in ſee- 
ing executions, I think he ought not to loſe any time in 
taking a firſt row at Ty burn. | 
Inis T faithfully promite, that, notwithſtanding any 
action which we may be ſuppoſed to have for this 
rogue, whom we unfortunately made our hero, we will 
lend him none of that ſupernatural aſſiitance with which 
we are entruſted, upon condition that we uſe it only on 
very important occaſions. If he doth not, therefore, 
find ſome natural means of fairly extricating himſelf from 
all his diſtreſles, we will do no violence to the truth and 
dignity of hiftory-tor his fake ; fer we had rather relate 
that he was hanged at Tyburn, (which may very proba- 
biy be the calc,) than forteit our integrity, or ſhock the 
faith of one reader. . | 
In this the ancients had a great advantage over the 
moderns. Their mythology, which was at that time 
more firmly believed by the vulgar than any religion is 
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at preſent, gave them always an opportunity of deli- 


veriog a favourite hero. Their duties were always 


ready at the writer's elbow, to execute any of his pur- 


poſes ; and the” more extraordinary the invention was, 


the greater was the ſurpriſe and delight of the credulous 
reader. Thoſe writers could, with greater eaſe, have 


conveyed a friend from one country to another, nay, 


from ene world to another, and have brought him back 


again, than a poor circumſcribed modern can deliver him 
from a gaol. | 


The Arabians and Perſians had an equal advantage in 


writing their tales from the Genii and Fairies, which 
they believe in as an article of their faith, upon the autho- 
rity of the Koran itſelf. But we have none of theſe 
helps. To natural means alone we are confined : let us 
try, therefore, what by theſe means may be done for 
poor Jones: though to confeſs the truth, ſomething 
whiſpers me in the ear, that he doth not yet know the 
worſt of his fortune; and that a more ſhocking piece of 
news than any he hath yet heard remains for him in the 
unopened leaves of fate. 1 
5 CHAP; EH... | 
The generous and grateful Behaviour of Mrs. Miller. 
R. Allworthy and Mrs. Miller were juſt ſat down 
to breakfaſt, when Blifil who had gone out very 
early that morning, returned to make one of the com- 
8 | 


He had not been long ſeated, before he began as fol- 


* 


lows : * Good Lord! my dear uncle, what do you think 


bath happened? I vow I am afraid of telling it you, for 
fear of ſhocking you with the remembrance of ever hay- 
ing ſhewn any kindneſs to ſuch a villain.— What is 
the matter, child? ſaid the uncle: I tear I have thewn 


kindneſs in my life to the unworthy more than once. But 


charity doth not adopt the-vices of its objetts.'—O! 
Sir, returned Blifil, it is not without the ſecret direction 
of Providence that you mention the word adoption, 
Your adopted ſon, Sir, that Jones, that wretch whom 


you nouriſhed in your boſom, hath proved one of the 


R 3 
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greateſt villains upon earth.'—* By all that's ſacred, tis 
falſe! crics Mrs. Miller. Mr. Jones is no villain. He 
is one of the worthieſt creatures breathing; ant} if any 
other perſon had called him villain, I would have thrown 
all this boiling water in his face. Mr. Allworthy look. 
ed very much amazed at this behaviour. But ſhe did 

not give him leave to ſpeak ; before turning to him, the 
cried, * I hope you will not be angry with me; I would 
not offend you, Sir, for the whole world; but, indeed, 
I could not bear to hear him called ſo. Tg I muſt own, 
Madain, ſaid Allworthy, very gravely, I am a little ſur- 

ifed to hear you ſo warmly defend a fellow you do not 

know. O! I do knowhim, Mr. Aliworthy, ſaid ſhe ; 
indeed I do: I ſhould be the moſt ungrateful of all 
wWretches it I denied it. O, he hath preferved me and 

my little family: we have all reaſon to bleſs him while 
we live. And I pray Heaven to bleſs him, and turn 
the hearts of his malicious enemies. I know, I find, I 
ſee he hath ſuch. “ You ſurpriſe me, Madam, ill : 
more, ſaid Allworthy; ſure you muſt mean ſome other. 
It is impoſſible you ſhould have any ſuch obligations to 
the man my nephew mentions.*—* Too ſurely, "anſwered 
ſhe; I have obligations to him of the greateſt and ten- 
dereſt kind. He hath been the preſerver of me and mine. 
Believe me, Sir, he hath been abuſed, groisly abuſed to 
you I know he hath, or you, whom I know to be all 
goodneſs and honour, would not, after the many kind 
and tender things I have heard you ſay of this poor help- 
leſs ehild, have ſo diſdainfully called him fellow! Indeed, 
my beſt of friends, he deſerves a kinder appellation from 
you, had you heard the good, the kind, the grateful 

things which I have heard him utter of you. He never 
mentions your name but with a ſort of adoration. In 
chis very room I have ſeen him on his knees imploring 
all the bleſſings of Heaven upon your head. I do not 
love that child there better than he loves you. 

I lee, Sir, now, ſaid Blifil, with one of — grinning 

ſneers with which the devil marks his beſt beloved, 


Mrs. Miller really doth know him. J ſuppoſe you will 
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Kad ſhe is not the only one of your acquaintance to 
whom he hath expoſed you. As for my character, 1 
perceive by ſome hints ſhe hath thrown out, he hath 
been very free with it, but I forgive him. '—* And the 
Lord forgive you, Sir, ſays Mrs. Miller: we have all 
fans enougn to ſtand in need of his forgiveneſs, 
Upon my word, Mrs. Miller, faid Allworthy, 1 
do not take this behaviour of yours to my nephew 
kindly; and I do aſſure you, as any reflections which 
you caſt upon him, muit come only from that e deſt 
of men, they would only ſerve, it that were poſſible, 
to heighten my retentment againſt him; for I matt tell 
you, Mrs. Miller, the young man who now ſtands be- 
fore you hath ever been the warmeſt advocate for the 
ungrateful wretch whoſe caulc you now eſpouſe. This, 
I think, when you hear it from my mouth, will make 
you wonder at ſo much baſeneſs and ingratitude.? 7 - 
© You are deceived, Sir, aniwered XIrs. Miller: if 
they were the laſt werds which were to iſſue from my 
lips, I would ſay you were deccived; and I once more 
repeat it, the Lord forgive thoſe whis have deceived 
you ! I do not pretend to iay the young man is without 
fauits ; but they are the faults of widuels and of youth x 
faults which he may, nay; I am c-rta.n' he will,” re- 
linquiſhz: and it he ſhould not, they are vaſtly over- 
balanced by one of the moſt humane, tender, honeſt 
hearts, that ever man was bleſſed with.“ 5 | 
Indeed, Mrs. Miller, (cid All vor tay, bad this heen 
related of you, I ſhould not have believed it. '—* Inde d, 
Sir, anſwered {he, you will believe every thing. I have 
faid, I am ſure you will; and when you have” heard 
the tory which I ſhall tell you, (for I will tell you 
all,) you will be ſo far — being offended, that you 
will own (I know your juſtice ſo well) that I muit have 
been the moſt deſpicable and moſt ungrateful of wretched, | 
x I had atted any other part than I have.” | | 
Well, Madam, ſaid Allworthy, I ſhall be very 
glad to hear any good excule for a behaviour which, 1 
n think wants an excuſe. * | 


ö 
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dam, will you he pleaſed to let my nephew. proceed in 
his ſtory without interruption ? He would not have in- 
troduced a matter of flight conſequence with ſuch a 
preface. Perhaps, even this ftory will cure you of 
your miſtake.”  < rig e 
Mrs. Miller gave tokens of ſubmiſſion, and then Mr. 
Blfiil began thus—* I am ſure, Sir, if you don't think 
proper to reſent the ill uſage of Mrs. Miller, I ſhall 
eaſily forgive what affefts me only. I think your good- 
neſs hath not deſerved this indignity at her hands. 
Well, child, ſaid Allworthy, but what is this new 
inſtance ? What hath he done of late? — What, cries 
Bliſil, notwithſtanding all Mrs. Miller hath ſaid, I 
am very ſorry to relate, and what you ſhould never 
have heard from me, had it not been a matter impoſhble 


to conceal from the whole world. In ſhort, he hath 


killed a man: I will not ſay murdered—for, perhaps, 
it may not be ſo conſtrued in law, and I hope the beſt 
for his ſak-.* TT” „ 
Allworthy looked ſhocked, and bleſſed himſelf; and 
then turning to Mrs. Miller, he cried, '* Well, Madam, 
what ſay you now! 75 ie e | 
Why, I ſay, Sir, anſwered ſhe, that I never was 
more concerned at any thing in my life; but, if the 
fact be true, I am convinced the man, whoever he is, 
was in fault. Heaven knows there are many villains 
in this town, who make it their buſineſs to provoke 
young gentlemen. Nothing but the greateſt provoca- 
tion could have tempted him; for, of all the gentlemen 
I ever had in my houſe, I never ſaw one ſo gentle, or 
ſo ſweet tempered. He was beloved by every one in the 
houſe, and every one who came near it.* $61 
While ſhe was thus rurming on, a violent knocking 
at the door interrupted the converſation, and prevented 
her from proceeding farther, or from receiving any an- 
ſwer: for as ſhe concluded this was a viſitor to Mr. 
Allworthy, the haſtily retired, taking with her her little 
irl, whoſe eyes were drowned in tears at the melancho- 
y news ſhe heard of Jones, who uſed to call her his 
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F little wife, and not only gave her many play-things, but 
ſpent whole hours in playing with her himtelf, 

Some readers may perhaps be pleaſed with theſe 
minute circumſtances, in relating of which we follow * 
the example of Plutarch, one of the belt of our brother 
hiſtorians ; and others, to whom they may appear trivial, 
will, we hope, at leaft pardon them, as we are never 
prolix on ſuch occaſions. by 

CHAP. III. 
The arrives! of Mr. Weftern, with * Matters concern- 
ing the paternal Authority. 
RS. Miller had not long left the room, when Mr. 
Weſtern entered; but not bstore a Imall wrang- 
ling bout had paſſed between him and his chairmen; 
for the fellows, Who had taken up their burden at the 
Hercules Pillars, had conceived no hopes ot naving any 
i future good cuſtomer in the {quire ; and they were mores : 
| over farther encouraged by his generoſity, (tor he had 
given them, or his on accord, fixperce more than 
their fare) they therefore very boldly deminded an- 
other ſhilling, which lo provoked the {qu re, that he 
net only beitowed many hearty curies on them at the 
door, but retained his anger after he came into the 
room; (ſwearing that all tne Londoners were like the 
court, and thought of nothing but plundering country 
gentlemen. D me, lays he, if I won t walk in the 
rain rather than get into one of their handbarrows again. 
They have jolted me more in a mile than Brown Bets 
would in a long foxchaſe. 

When his wrath on this occaſion was a little appeal 
ed, he reſumed the fame paſſionate tone on another. 
There, ſays he, there is fine buſineſs forwards now. 

The hounds have changed at laſt, and when we imagin- 
ed we had a fox to deal witit, ad rat. it, it turns "out 
to be a badger at laſt. 

Pray, my goed aii ſaid Ailworthy, drop 
your m-taphors, and ipeak a little piainer.'—* Why 
then, ſays the ſquire, to tell you plain y, we have been 
all the time afraid of a ion of a whore of a baſtard of 
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ſomebody's I don't know who's, not I—and now here 
is a confounded ſon of a whore of a lord, who may be 
2 baſtard too for what I know or care, for he ſhall 
never have a daughter of mine by my conſent. They 
have beggared the nation; but they ſhail never beggar 
me. My land ſhall never be ſent over to Hanover.” 

© You ſurpriſe me much, my good friend, ſaid All- 
worthy. * Why, zounds © I am ſurpriſed myſelf, anſwer- 
ed the ſquire. I went to fee ſiſler Weſtern laſt night, 
according to her own appointment, and there I was 
had into a whole rcomful of women. There was my 
Lady Coufin Bellafton, and my Lady Betty, and my 
Lady Catharine, and my lady I don't know who; d—n 
me if ever you catch me among ſuch a kennel of hoop 
petticoat b—s ; D—n me, I'd rather be run by my own 
dogs, as one Acton was; that the ſtory- book ſays, was 
turned into a hare, and his own dogs killed un, and 
eat un! Od-rabbit it, no mortal was ever run in ſuch 
a manner; if I dodged one way, one had me; if I 
offered to clap back, another ſnapped me. O, certain- 
ly, one of the greateſt matches in England!“ ſays one 
couſin. [Here he attemted to mimic them.] A 
very advantageous offer indeed l' cries another couſin ; 
(for you muſt know they be all my coufins, thof I 
never zeed half o um before.) ** Surely, ſays that fat 
a—ſe b---, my Lady Bellaſton, couſm, you muſt be out 
of your wits, to think of refuſing ſuch an offer!“ ; 

© Now I begin to underitand, ſays Allworthy, ſome 
perſon hath made propoſals to Miſs Weſtern, which 
the ladies of the family approve, but it is not to 
your likeing.? OE, | 
My likeing! aid Weſtern; how the devil ſhould 
it? I tell you it is a lord; and thoſe are alway volks 
whom you know I always reſolved to have nothing to 
do with. Did unt I refuſe a matter of vorty years 
purchaſe now for a bit of land, which one o'um had a 


mind to put into a park, only becauſe I would have no 


dealings with lords; and doſt think I would marry my 
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daughter zu? Beſides, ben't I engaged to you, and did 
I ever go off my bargain when I had promiied?ꝰ ; 

As to that point, neighbour, {aid Allworthy, I 
entirely releaſed you from any engagement. No con- 
tract can be binding between parties who have not a 
full power to make it at the time, nor ever afterwards 
acquire the power of fulfilling it.” 5 4 Fa 

« Slud! then, anſwered Weltern, I tell you I have 

er, and I will fulfil it. Come along with me direct- 
* Doctors Commons; I will get a licence, and will 
go to ſiſter, and take away the wench by force; and ſhe 
ſhall ha*'un, or I will lock her up, and keep her upon 
| bread and water as long as ſhe lives. | 

Mr. Weſtern, ſaid Allworthy, ſhall I beg you will 

hear my full ſentiments on this matter?*—* Hear thee! . 
aye, to be ſure, I will, anſwered he.'—* Why then, Sir, 
cries Allworthy, I can truly ſay, without a compliment 
either to you or the young lady, that when this match 
was propoſed, I embraced it very readily and heartily, 
from my regard to you both. An alliance between two 
families ſo nearly neighbours, and between whom there 
had always exiſted ſo mutual an intercourle and good har- 
mony, I thought a moſt deſirable event; and with regard 

to the young lady, not only the concurrent opinion of all 
who knew her, but my own obſervation aſſured me, that 
ſhe would be an ineftimable treaſure to a good huſband. 
I ſhali fay nothing of her perſona] qualifications, which 


certainly are admirable: her good nature, her charitable 


diſpoſition, her modeſty, are too well known to need 
any panegyric: but ſhe hath one quality which exiſted 
in a high degree in that beſt of women, who is now one 
of the firſt ot angels, which, as it is not of a glaring kind, 
more commonly eſcapes obſervation ; fo little, indeed, 


it is remarked, that I want a word to expreſs it. I 


mult uſe negatives on this occaſion. I never heard any 
thing of pertneſs, or what is called repartee, out of her 
mouth; no pretence to wit, much Jeſs to that Kind of 
wiſdom, which is the reſult only of great learning and 
experience ; the affectation of which, in a young woman, 
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is as abſurd as any of the affectations of an ape. No 

dictatorial ſentiments, no judicial opinions, no profound 
criticiſms. Wheneyes I have ſeen her in the company 

of men, the hath been all attention, with the modeſty of 
a learner, not the fomgrardneſs of a teacher. You'll par. 
don me for it, but I once, to try her only, defired her 
opinion on à point which was controverted between Mr, 
Thwackum and Mr. Square. To which ſhe anſwered, 


with much ſweetneis “ You will pardon me, good Mr. A 


Allworthy; Iam ſure you cannot 1n earnelt rhink me 
Capable of deciding any point in which two ſuch gentle- 
men diſagree. — I hwackum and Square, who both alike 
thought themſclves ſure of a favourable deciſion, ſecond- 
ed my requelt, | She anſwered with the ſame good hu- 
mour . I muſt abſolutely be excuſed ; for I wilt affront 
neither ſo much, as togive my judgment on his fide.” — 
Indeed, ſhe always ſhewed the higheſt deference to the 
under tandings of men! a quality abſolutely eflential-to 
the making a good wife. I ſhall only add, that as ſhe 
is moſt apparently void of all affectation, this diffidence 
muſt be certainly real.“ 

Here Blifil ſighed bitterly; upon which Weſtern, 
whole eyes were full of tears at the praiſe, of Sophia, 
blubbered out“ Don't be chichen-hearted, for ſhat 
ha hur; dn me, ſhat ha bur, if ſhe was twenty times 
as good.. 

© Remember your promiſe, 5 mov Ar Allworthy; 1 
was not to be interrupted.— Well, ſhat unt anſwered 
the ſquire, I won't ſpeak another word.. 

© Now, my good friend, continned All orthy, 1 have 
dwelt io long on the merit of this young lady, partly as 
T really am in love with her character, and partly that 
fortune (tor the match in that light js really advantage» 
ous on my nephew s fide) might not be imagined to be 
my principle view in having io eagerly embraced the 
propoſal. Indeed, I heartily wiſhed to receive ſo great 
= jewel into my family; ; but though I may with for ma- 
ny good things, I would not, therefore, ſteal them, or 
be guilty « of any Violence or injuſtice to poſſeſs e of 


* 
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them. Now, to force a woman into à marriage contra- 
ry to her conſent or approbation, is an act of ſuch injuſ- 
tice and oppreſſion, that I wiſh the laws of our country 
could reftrain it; but a good conſcience is never lawlets 
in the worſt regulated ſtate, and will provide thoſe laws 
for itſelf, which the negleCt of legiſlators hath forgotten 
to ſupply. This is ſurely a cafe of that Kind; for is it 
not cruel, nay impious, to force a woman into that ſtate 
againſt her will, for her behaviour in which ſhe is to be 
accountable to the higheſt and moſt dreadful court of ju 
dicature, and to aniwer at the peril of her ſoul! To 
diicharge the matrimonial duties in an adequate man- 
ner, is no eaſy taſk; and ſhall we lay this burden upon 
a woman, while we at the ſame time deprive her of all 
that aſſiſtance which may enable her to undergo it? 
Shall we tear her very heart from her, while we enjoin . 
her duties to which a whole heart is ſcarce equal? I 
mult ſpeak very plainly here; I think parents who act 
in this manner are acceſſaries to all the guilt which their 
children afterwards incur ; and of courſe muſt, before a 
- juſt Judge, expect to partake of their puniſhment ; but 
if they could avoid this, good Heaven ! is there a foul 
| who can bear the thought of having contributed to the 
damnation of his child? 62 ph 

For theſe reaſons, my beſt neighbour, as ] ſee the in- 
clinations of this young Jady are moſt unhappily averſe to 
my nephew, I muſt decline any farther thoughts of the 
honour you intended him, though I affure you, I ſhall 
always retain the moſt grateful ſenſe of it. : : 
Well, Sir, ſaid Weſtern, (the froth burſting forth 
from his lips the moment they were uncorked) you can- 
not ſay but I have heard you out, and now I expect 

you'll hear me; and if I don't anſwer every word on't, 
why then I'll conſent to gee the matter up. Firſt, then, 
I defire you to anſwer me one queſtion, Did not I beget 
her? Did not I beget her? anſwer me that. They 
ſay, indeed, it is a wiſe father that knows his own child; 


1 


but I am fare I have the beſt tit e to her, for I bred her 
up. But I believe you will allow me to be her father; 
Vor. III. . 45 


. 
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and if I be, am [I not to govern my own child? And 
if I am to govern her in other matters, ſurely I am to 
govern her in this which concerns her moſt. And what 
am I deſiring all this while? Am I defiring her to do 
any thing for me? To give me any thing? Zu much 
on tother fide, that I am only deſiring her to take away 
Half my eſtate now, and t'other half when I die. Well; 
and what is it all vor? Why is unt it to make her hap- 

y? It's enough to make one mad to hear volks talk, 
Tt I was going to marry myſelf, then ſhe would ha' rea- 
ſon to cry and to blubber; but, on the contrary, han't I 
offered to bind down my land in ſuch a manner, that I 
could not marry if I would, zeeing as-narro' woman up- 
on earth would ha* me. What the devil in hell can I 
do more? TI contribute to her damnation—Zounds.! 
I'd ſee all the world d-—d before her little finger ſhould 
be hurt, Indeed Mr. Allworthy, you muſt excuſe me, 
but I am ſurpriſed to hear you talk in ſuch a manner ; 
and I muſt ſay, take it how you will, that I thought 

had more ſenſe.” F 865 5 
Allworthy reſented this reflection only with a ſmile; 
nor could he, if he would have endeavoured it, have 


conveyed into that ſmile any mixture of malice or con- | | 


tempt, His ſmiles at folly were, indeed, ſuch as we 
; 2 ſuppoſe the angels beſtow on the abſurdities of man- 

Blifil now deſired to he permitted to ſpeak a few 
words. As to uſing any violence on the young lady, 
I am ſure I ſhall never conſent to it. My conſcience 
will not permit me to uſe violence on any one, much leſs 
on a lady, for whom, however cruel ſhe is to me, L ſhall 
always preſerve the pureſt and fincereſt affection; but yet 
I have read, that women are ſeldom proof againſt perſe- 
verance, Why may I not hope, then, by ſuch perſeve- 
rance, at laſt to gain thoſe inclinations, in which, for 
the future, I ſhall, perhaps, have no rival; for, as for 


this lord, Mr. Weſtern is ſo kind to prefer me to him; 


and ſure, Sir, you will not deny but that a parent has 
at leaſt a negative voice in theſe matters: nay, I have 


— 
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heard this very young lady herſelf ſay ſo, more than 
once; and declare, that ſhe thought children inexcuſable 
who married in direct oppoſition to the will of their pa- 
rents. Beſides, though the other ladies of the family 
ſeem to favour the pretenſions of my lord, I do not find 
the lady herlelf is inclined to give hum any countenance 2 
alas! I am too well aſſured the is not; I am tco ſen- 
ſible that wiekedeſt of men remains uppermott in her 
heart. 3 
Ap, ay, ſo he * cries: Weſtern. 

© But ſurely, ſays Bli61, when ſhe bears of this murder 
which he hath committed, if the law ſhould ſpare his 
life 

© What's that? cries Weſtern, muiders hath he com- 
mitted a murder, and is their any hopes of ſeeing him 
hanged Tol de rol, tol lol de rol. Here he fell a linge 
ing and capering about the room. 

Child, tays  Allworthy, this ha paſſion of 
yours diſtreſſes me beyond meaſure. I heartily pity 
you, and would do Ry fair n to promote your 
luccels,? ::!! «41 mnn id 

I defire no more cries Blifl. I am 2 convinced my 
dear uncle hath a better opinion of me than to think that 
I myſelf would accept of more. 

Look ce, ſaid Allworthy, you have my lenny to write, 
to viſit, if ſhe will permit it but I inſiſt on no thoughts 
of violence. I _ een conhnetcnt; ——— of that 
Kind attempted.” - 

© Well, well, cries the; fairs nothing of that kind 
ſhall be attempted we will try a little-longer- what fair 
means will effect; and-if this tellow be but hanged out 
of the way Tol lol de rol. I never heard better news 
in my life; I Warrant every thing goes to my mind. 
Do, prithee, dear Allworthy, come and dine with me at 
the Hercules Pillars: I have beſpoke a ſhoulder of mut- 
ton roaſted, and a ſpare · rib of pork, and a fowl and 
egg· ſauce. There will be nobody but ourſelves, unleſs 
we have a mind to have the landlord; for I have ſent 
Parſon Supple down to . after my tobacco- box, 


5 82 


. 


F 
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- which I left at an inn there, and I would not loſe it for 
the world : for it is an old acquaintance of above twenty 
years ſtanding. I can tell ycu, landlord is a vaſt co- 
mical bitch; you will like un hugely” ?. 
Mr. Allworthy at Jaſt agreed to this invitation, and 
foon after the ſquire went off, ſinging and © capering 
at the hopes of ſeeing the ſpeedy tragical end of poor 
Jones. ; | ÿĩ - WE 8 
When he was gone, Mr. Allworthy reſumed the afore- 
ſaid ſubje& with much gravity. He told his nephew 
he wiſhed with all his heart he would endeavour to con- 
quer a paſſion, in which I cannot, ſays: he, flatter you 
with any hopes of ſucceeding. It is certainly a vuigar 
error, that averſion in a woman may be conquered by 
perſeverance. Indifference may, perhaps, ſometimes 
yield to it ; but the uſual triumphs gained by perſeve- 
rance in a lover are over caprice, prudence, affectation, 
and often an exorbitant degree of levity, which excites 
women, not over - warm in their conſtitutions, to indulge 


their vanity by prolonging the time of courtſhip, even 


when they are well enough pleaſed with the object, and 
reſolve de they ever reſolve at all) to make him a pi- 
titul amends in the end. But a fixed diſlike, as I am 
afraid this is, will rather gather ſtrength than be con- 
quered by time. Beſides, my dear, I have another ap- 
prehenſion which you muſt excuſe. Iam afraid this 
3 which you have for this fine young creature, hath 

er beautiful perſon too much for its object, and is un- 
worthy of the name of that love, which is the only foun- 
dation of matrimonial felicity. To admire, to like, and 
to long for the poſſeſſion of a beautiful woman, without 
any regard to her ſentiments towards us, is, I am afraid, 
too naturdl. But love, I believe, is the child of iove 
only; at leaſt, I am pretty confident, that to love the 
creature who we are aſſured hates us is not in human na- 
ture. Examine your heart, therefore, thoroughly, my 
| „ and if, upon examination, you have but the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of this kind, I am ſure your own virtue 
_ « andreligion will impel you to drive fo vicious a paſſion 


. i 
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from your heart, and your good ſenſe will ſoon enable | 


you to do it without pain.” 
The reader may pretty well gveſ Bligl* $ 6 but 


if he ſhould be at a loſs, we are not, at preſent, at leiſure | 


to ſatisfy him, as our hiſtory now haftens on to matters 
of higher importance, and we can no longer bear to be ab- 
ſent from Sophia. 72 oh 
. CHAP. 1v. | 

An extraordinary Scene between Sophia and her Aunt. 

"HE lowing h:iter, and the bleating ewe, in herds 

and flocks, may ramble fafe and unregarded through 
the pattures. Theſe are, indeed, hereatter doomed to 
be the prey of man; yet many years are they ſuffered 
to enjoy their liberty undiſturbed. But if a plump doe 
be diſcovered: to have eſcaped from the foreſt, and to 
repoſe herſelf in ſome field or grove, the whole pariſh 
is preſently alarmed ; every man is ready to ſet his dogs 
after her; and if ſhe is preſerved from the reſt by the 
good ſquire, it is only that he ny ſecure her for his 
own eating. 

I have often euere a very fine young woman of 
fortune and faſhion, when firſt found ſtrayed from the 
pale of her nurtery, to be in pretty much the ſame ſitu- 
ation with this doe. The town is immediately in an 
uproar ; ſhe is hunted from park to play, from court 
to aſſembly, from aſſembly to her own chamber, and 
rarely efcapes a fingle ſeaſon from the jaws of ſome de- 
vourer or other; for if her friends protect her from ſome, . 
it is only to deliver her over to one of their own chufing, 
often more diſagreeable to her than any of the reſt ; 
while whole herds or flocks of other women, ſecurely, 
and ſcarce regarded, traverſe the park, the play, the 
opera, and the aſſembly; and though, for the moſt 
part at leaſt, they are at laſt divbutcd,, yet for a Jong 


time do they wanton in liberty, without deſturbance or, 


control. 


Of all theſe paragons, none ever caſted more of this 


perſecution than poor Sophia. Her ill ſtars were not 
_ contented with all that the had ſuffered on account * 
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210 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING, _.. 
Blifil, they now raiſed her another purſuer, who ſeem: 
ed likely to torment her no leſs than the other had 
done. For, though her aunt was leſs violent, ſhe was 
no leſs aſſiduous in teazing her, than her farther had 
been before. 
- The ſervants were no ſooner departed after Altiner, 
than Mrs. Weſtern, who had opened the matter to So. 
phia, informed her, that ſhe expected his lordſhip that 
very afternoon, and intended to take the firſt oppor. . 
tunity of leaving her alone with him. If you do, Ma- 
dam, anſwered "Sophia, with fome ſpirit, I ſhall take 
the firſt opportunity of leaving him by himſelf. ( How, 
Madam! cries the aunt, is this the return you make 
me for my kindneſs, in relieving you from your con- 
e at your father's ?—* You know, Madam, 


ED ſays Sophia, the cauſe of that confinement- was a refu- 


ſal to comply with my father, in accepting a man I 
deteſted; and will my dear aunt, who hath relieved me 
from that diſtreſs, involve me in another equally bad ?— _ 
© And do you think then, Madam, anſwered Mrs. Weſ- 

tern, that there is no difference between my Lord Fel- 
lamar and Mr. Blifil? , Very little in my opinion, 
cries Sophia; and if I muſt be condemned to one, I 
would certainly have the merit of ſacrificing myſelf to 
my farther's pleature,” —< Then my -pleafure, I find, 
faid the aunt, hath: very little weight with you; but 
that conſideration ſhall not move me. I act from nobler - 
motives. The view of aggrandizing my family, of enno- 
bling yourſelf, is what I proceed upon. Have you no 
ſenſe of ambition? Are there no charms in the thoughts 
of having a coronet on your coach?“ None, upon 
my- honour, faid Sophia. A pincuſhion upon my coach 
would pleaſe me juſt as well.. Never mention honour, 
cries the aunt; it becomes not the mouth of ſuch a 
wretch. I am ſorry, niece, you force me to uſe theſe 
words ; but I cannot bear your groveling temper ; you 
have none of the blood of the Weſterns in you. But 
however mean and baſe your own ideas are, you ſhall 
bring no imputatian on e I will never _ the 
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world to ſay of me, that I encouraged you in refuſing 
one of the beſt matches in England; a match, which 
beſides its advantage in fourtune, would do honour to 
almoſt any family, and hath, indeed, in title, the ad- 
vantage of ours.'—*. Surely, ſays Sophia, I'am born 
deficient, and have not the tenſes with which other peo- 
ple are hleſſed: there muit be certainly ſome ſenſe which 
can reliſh the delights of ſound and ſhew, which I have 
not; for ſurely mankind would not labour fo much, 
nor ſacrifice ſo much for the obtaining, nor would they 
be ſo elate and proud with poſſeſſing, what appeared 
to them, as it doth to me, the molt inſignificant of all 
No, no, Miſs, cries the aunt ; you are born with as 
many ſenſes as other people; but, I aſſure you, you are 
not born with a ſufficient underſtanding to make a fool 
of me, or to expoſe my conduct to the world. So I de- 

clare this to you upon my word, and you know, I be- 
lieve, how fixed my reſolutions are, unleſs you agree to 
ſee his lordſhip this afternoon, I will, with my own 
hands, deliver you--to-morrow morning to my brother, 
and will never henceforth ' interfere with you, nor ſee 
your face again.” Sophia ſtood a few moments ſilent af- 
ter this ſpeech, which was uttered in a molt angry and 
peremptory tone; and then burſting into tears, ſhe cri- 
ed, Do with me, Madam, whatever you plaaſe. I am 
the moſt miſerable, undone wretch upon earth; if my 
dear aunt forſakes me, where ſhall I look for a protec- 
tor ?*—< My dear niece, cries ſhe, you will have a very 
good protector in his lordſhip; a protector, whom no- 
thing but a hankering after that vile fellow Jones can 
make you decline. Indeed, Madam, faid Sophia, you 


wrong me. How can you imagine, after what you have _ | 


ſhewn me, if I had ever any ſuch thoughts, that I 
ſhould not baniſh them for ever? If it will ſatisfy you, 
I will receive the ſacrament upon it, never to ſee his face 
again.. But, child, dear child, faid the aunt, be rea- 
ſonable: can you invent a ſingle objection? I have 

already, I think, told you a ſufficient obi ction, aniwer- 
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ed Sophia.“ What! cries the aunt ; I remember none. 
« Sure, Madam, faid Sophia, I told you he had uſed me 
in the rudeſt and vileſt manner.'—* Indeed, child, an- 
ſwered ſhe, I never heard you, or did not underſtand 


vou: but what do you mean by this rude and vile man- 


ner? — Indeed, Madam, faid Sophia, I am almoſt 
aſhamed to tell you. He caught me in his arms, pulled 
me down upon the ſettee, and thruſt his hand into my 
boſom, and kiſſed it with ſuch violence, that T have the 
mark upon my left breaſt at this moment.“ Indeed! 

ſaid Mrs. Weſtern.*— Yes, indeed, Madam, anſwered 
Sophia. My father luckily came in at that inſtant, 
or Heaven knows what rudeneſs he intended to have pro- 
ceeded to.*—" I am aftoniſhed and confounded, cries 
the - aunt. No woman of the name of Weſtern hath 
ever been treated ſo fince we were a family. I would 
have torn the eyes of a prince out, if he had attempted 
ſuch freedoms with me. It is impoſſible! Sure, So- 
phia, you muſt invent this to raiſe my indignation againſt 
him.'—* I hope, Madam, ſaid Sophia, you have too 
good an opinion of me, to imagine me capable of telling 
an untruth. Upon my fouFit is true.“ J ſhould have 
ſtabbed him to the heart, had I been prefent, returned 
the aunt. Yet, furely, he could have no diſhonour- 
able defign : it is impoſſible! he durſt not: beſides, his 
propoſals ew he had not; for they are not only ho- 
nourable, but generous. I don't know; the age allows 
too great freedoms. A diſtant ſalute is all T would have 
allowed before the ceremony. I have had lovers for- 
merly, not ſo long ago neither, ſeveral lovers, though I - 
never would conſent to marriage, and I never encou- 
raged the leaſt freedom. It is a fooliſh cuſtom, and 
what I never would agree to. No man kiſſed more of 
me than my cheek. It is as much as one can bring 
one's ſelf to give lips up te a huſband; and, indeed, 
could I ever have been perſuaded to marry, I believe I 
ſhould not have ſoon been brought to endure ſo much. 
© You will pardon me, dear Madam, ſaid Sophia, if I 
make one obſervation, You own you have had many 


7 
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lovers, and the world knows it, even if you ſhould deny 
it. You refuſed them all, and I am convinced one co- 
ronet at leaſt among them.*—* You ſay true, dear So- 
phy, anſwered ſhe ; I had once the offer of a title.'— 
Why, then, ſaid Sophia, will you not ſuffer me to re- 
fule this once ?— It is true, child, - ſaid ſh , I have re- 
fuſed the offer of a title; but it was not ſo good an of- 
fer; that is, not ſo very, very good anoffer.'—* Yes, 
Madam, faid Sophia; but you have had very great pro- 
poials trom men ot vaſt fortunes. It was not the firſt, 
nor the ſecond, nor the third advantageous match that 
offered itſelf.'—* I own it was not, ſaid ſhe, * Well, 
Madam, continued Sophia, and why may not I expect 
to have a ſecond, perhaps, better than this? You are 
now but a young woman, and I am convinced would 
not promiſe to yield to the firſt lover of fortune, nay, or 
of title tco. Jam a very young woman, and ſure I 
need not deſpair.'—* Well, my dear, dear Sophy, cries 
the aunt, what would you have me ſay? — Why, I 
only beg, that I may not be left alone, at leaſt this even- 
ing: grant me that, and I will ſubmit, if you think, 
after what hath paſſed, I ought to ſee him in your com- 
pany.—“ Well, I will grant it, cries the aunt. So- 
phy, you know I love you, and can deny you nothing. 
You know the eaſineſs of my nature; I have not always 
been ſo eaſy. I have been formerly thought cruel ; by 
the men, I mean. I was called the cruel Partheniſſa. 
I have broke many a window that has had verles to the 
crue Partheniſſa in it. Sophy, I was never ſo handſome 
as you, and yet I had ſomething of you formerly. I 
am a little altered. Kingdoms and States, 38 Tully 
Cicero ſays in his epiſtles, undergo alteration, and lo 
muſt the human form. Thus ran ſhe on for near half 
an hour upon herſelf, and her conqueſts, and her cru- 
elty, till the arrival of my lord; who, after a moſt tedi- 
ous viſit, during which Mrs. Weſtern never once of- 
fered to leave the room, retired, not much more ſatis- 
fied with the aunt than with the niece; for Sophia had 
brought her aunt into ſo excellent a temper, that ſhe 
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eonſented to alinoſt every thing her niece ſaid; and 
agreed, that a little diſtant behaviour might not be im- 
proper to fo forward a lover. 
 _ Thus Sophia, by a little well directed flattery, for 
which ſurely none will blame her, obtained a little caſe - 
for herlelf, and at leaſt put off theevil-day; and now we 
have ſeen our heroine in a better ſituation than ſhe hath 
been for a long time before, we will look a little after 
Mr. Jones, whom we left in the moſt e ſitua- 
tion that can be well imagined, 
| CHAP. V. 
Mrs. Miller and Mr. Nightingale lit t Tones in the 
Priſon. 
HEN Mr. Allworthy and his ber went to 
meet Mr. Wel tern, Mrs. Miller tet forward to 
her ſon-in-law's lodgings, in order to acquaint him with 
the accident Which had befallen his friend Jones; but 
he had known it long before from Partridge ; (for Jones, 
when he left Mrs. Miller, had been furniſhed with a 
room in the ſame houſe with Mr. Nightingale.) The 
good woman found her daughter under great affliction 
on account of Mr. Jones, whom having comforted as 
well as the could, the ſet forward to the gate-houſe, 
waere ſhe heard he was, and whene Mr. Nightingale was 
arrived betore her. 

Tne firmneſs and conſtancy of a true friend is a cir- 
cumſtance ſo extremely delightful to perions in any kind 
of diſtreſs, that the diſtrels itſelf, if it be only tempo- 
rary, and admits of relief, is more than compenſated by 
bringing this comfort with it. Nor are inſtances of this 
Kind io rare as ſome ſuperñcial and inaccurate obſervers - 
have reported. To ſay the truth, want of compaſſion is 
not to be numbered among our general faults. The 
black ingredient which touls our diſpoſition. is envy. 
Hence our eye is icidom, I am afraid, turned upwards 
to thoſe who are manifeſtly greater, better, wiſer, or 
happier than ourſelves, without ſome degree of malig- 
nity ; while we commonly look downwards on the mean 
and miſerable with ſufficient benevolence and pity, In 


We 
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fact, I havc remarked, that moſt of the deſects which 


have diſcovered themſclves in the friendſhips within my 
obſervation, have ariſen from envy only; a helliſh vice; 
and yet one from which I have known very few abſo- 
Jutely exempt. But enough of a ſubject which, if pur- 
ſued, would lead me too far. | 
Whether it was that Fortune was apprehenſive leſt 
Jones ſhould fink under the weight of his adverſity, and 
that ſhe might thus loſe any future opportunity of tor- 
menting him, or whether ſhe really abated ſomewhat of 
ber ſeverity towards hin, ſhe ſeemed a little to relax her 
_ perſecution, by ſending him the company of two ſuch 
faithful triends, amt, what is perhaps more rare, a faith- 
ful ſervant. For Partridge, though he had many im- 
perfect ĩons, wanted no fidelity; and though fear would 
not ſuffer him to be hanged for his maſter, yet the 
world, I believe, could not have bribed him to deſert 
his cauſe... - ” 
While Jones was expreſſing great ſatis faction in the 
preſence of his friends, Partridge brought an account, 
that Mr. Fitzpatrick was ſtill alive, though the ſurgeon 
declared that he had very little hopes. Upon which 
Jones fetching a deep figh, Niglitingale ſaid to him, 
My dear Tom, why ſhould you afflict yourſelf ſo upon 
an accident, which, whatever be the conſequence, can 
be attended with no danger to you, and in which your 
conſcience cannot accuſe you of having b-en in the leaſt to 
blame. If the fellow ſhould die, what have you done more 
than taken away the life of a ruffian in your own defence? 
So will the coroner's inqueſt certainly find it ; and then 
vou will be eaſily admitted to bail; and though you mult 
undergo the form of a trial, yet it is a trial which many 
men would ftand for you for a ſhilling.'—* Come, come, 
Mr. Jones, ſaid Mrs. Miller, cheer yourſelf up. I 
knew you could not be the aggreſſor, and fo I told Mr. 
Allworthy, and io he ſhall acknowledge too, before I 
have done with him.. ME, ; 
Jones gravely anſwered, 4 That whatever might be his 
fate, he ſhould always lament the having ſhed the blood 
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of one of his fellow creatures as one of the higheſt mif. | 
fortunes which could have befallen him. But I have 
another misfortune of the tendereſt kind. O! Mrs. 
Miller, I have loft what I held moſt dear upon earth.” 
< That muſt be a miſtreſs, ſaid Mrs. Miller: but, come, 


come; I know more than you imagine; (for, indeed, 


Partridge had blabbed all) and I have heard more than 
you know. Matters go better, I promiſe you, than 
you think; and I would not give Blifil fixpence for all 
the chance *which he hath of the lady. 

Indeed, my dear friend, indeed, anſwered Joi, 
you are an entire firanger to the cauſe of my grief. If 
you was acquainted with the ſtory, you would allow 
my cafe admitted of no comfort. I apprehend no dan- 
ger from Blifil. I have undone myſelf.— Don't de- 
ſpair, replied Mrs. Miller : you know not what a wo- 
man can do; and if any thing be in my power, I pro- 
miſe you I will doit to ſerve you. It is my duty. My 
ſon, my dear Mr. Nightingale, who is kind to tell me 
he hath obligations to you on the ſame account, knows 
it is my duty. Shall I go to the lady myſelt ? ? I will 
ſay any thing to her you would have me ſay.” 

© Thou beft of women, cries Jones, taking her by the 
hand, talk not of obligations to me; but, as you have 
been 10 kind to mention it, e is a favour which, 

s, may be in your power. I ſee you are acquaint- 
ed with the lady (how you came by your information I 
know not) who fits, indeed, very near my heart. If 
you could contrive to deliver this (giving her a paper 
from his pocket) I ſhall for ever e b af your 
goodneſs.” 

© Give it me, ſaid Mrs. Miller. If I ſee it not in 
her own poſſeſſion before I ſleep, may my next ſleep be 
my laft. Comfort yourſelf, my good young man; be 
wiſe enough to take warning from paſt foliies, and I | 
warrant all ſhall be well, and I ſhall yet ſee you happy 
with the molt charming young lady in the' world ; for 
fo I hear from every one ſhe is. I 


Believe me, Madam, lad he, I do not ſpeak the 
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common cant of one in my unhappy ſituation. Before 


this dreadful accident happened, I had reſolved to quit 
a life, of which I was become lenſible of the wickedneſs 
as well as folly. I do aſſure you, notwithſtanding the 
diſturbances I have unfortunately occaſioned in your 
houle, for which I heartily aſk your pardon, -I am not 

an abandoned profligate. Though I have been hurried 
bore vices, I do not approve a vicious character; nor 
will Fever, from this moment, deſerve it. 


Mrs. Miller expreſſed great ſatisfaction in theſe de- 


clarations, in the ſincerity of which ſhe averred ſhe had 
an entire faith; and now the remainder of the converſa- 
tion pafled'in the joint attempts of that good woman and 
Mr. Nightingale to cheer the dejected ſpirits of Mr. 
Ines, in which they fo far ſuccreded, as to leave him 
much better comforted and ſatisfied than they found 
bim: to which happy alteration, nothing ſo much con- 
tributed, as the kind undertaking of Mrs. Miller, to de- 
Hover his letter to Sophia, which he deſpaired of ſind ing 
any means to 2ccomplith : for when Black George pro- 
duced the hft from Sophia, he informed Partridge, 
that ſhe had ſtricthj charged him, on pain ot having it 
communicated to her father, not to bring her any an- 
ſwer. He was moreover not a little pleaſed to find he 
had ſo warm an advocate to Mr. Ailworthy himſelf in 
this good woman, who was, in reality, one of the wor- 
thies creatures in the world. 
After about an hour's viſit from the lady (for Night- 
ingale had been with him much longer) they both took 


their leave, promiſing to return to him ſoon; during 


which, Mrs. Miller ſaid, ſne hoped to bring bim ſome 

good news from his miſtreſs; and Mr. Nightingale pro- 

miſed to enquire into the ſtate of Mr. Fitzpatrick's 

wound,/and-likewiſeto find out ſome of the perſons who 

were prefent at the rencounter. | 

Thne former of theſe went directly in queſt of roll, 
 whither we likewiſe ſhall now attend vere Hr 

Vor. HE -- FP 
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In which Mrs. Miller pays a viſit io Sophia. 
CCESS to the young lady was by no means diſh- 


cult; for as ſhe lived now on a perfect friendly 
footing with her aunt, ſhe was at full liberty to receive 
what viſitants ſhe pleaſed. _ 1 „„ 
Sophia was dreſſing, when ſhe was acquainted that 
there was a gentlewoman below to wait on her: as ſne 
was neither atraid nor aſhamed to ſee any of her own ſex, 
Mrs. Miller was immediately admitted. | 

Curt ſies, and the uſual ceremonials between women 


| . who are ſtrangers to each other, being pafl, Sophia ſaid, 


© I have not · the pleaſure to know you, Madam.'—* No, 
Madam, anſwered Mrs. Miller, and I muſt beg pardon. 
for infruding upon you. But when you know what has 
induced me to give you this trouble, I hope—'—* Pray, 
what is your buſineſs, Madam? ſaid Sophia, with a lit- 
tle emotion,'—* Madam, we are not alone, replied Mrs, 
Miller, in a low voice.—* Go out, Betty, faid Sophia, 
When Betty was departed, Mrs. Miller ſaid, I was 
defired, Madam, by a very unhappy young gentleman, 
to deliver you this letter.” Sophia changed colour when 
ſhe ſaw the direct ion, well knowing the hand; and, after 
ſome heſitation, ſaid, I could not conceive, Madam, 
from your appearance, that your buſineſs“ had been of 
ſuch a nature. Whomever you brought this letter from, 
I ſhall not open it. I ſhould be ſorry to entertain an un- 
Juſt ſuſpicion of any one; but you are an utter ſtranger 
to me,” „„ | | 
© If you will have patience, Madam, anſwered Mrs, 
Miller, I will acquaint you who I am, and how I came 
by that letter.'—* I have no curioſity, Madam, to 
know any thing, cries Sophia: but I muſt inſiſt on 
your delivering that letter back to the perſon who gave 
it you. a . = 
Mrs. Miller then fell upon her knees, and, in the 
moſt paſſionate terms, implored her compaſſion : to which 
Sophia anſwered, © Sure, Madam, it is ſurpriſing you 
ſhould be ſo very ſtrongly intereſted in the behalf of this 
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perſon. I would not think, Madam No Madam, 
ſays Mrs. Miller, you ſhall not think any thing but the 
truth. I will tell you all, and you will not wonder that 
L am intereſted. He is the heſt- natured creature that 
ever was born.” She then began and related the ſtory of 
Mr. Henderſon. After this ſhe cried, © Fhis, Madam, 
this is his goodneſs ;. but I have much more tender obli- 


gations to him. He hath preſerved my child.“ Here, 


after ſhedding ſome tears, ſhe related every thing concern- 
ing that fact, ſuppreſſing only thoſe circumſtances which 
would have moſt reflected on her daughter, and concluded 
with ſaying, Now, Madam, you ſhall judge whether I 
can ever do enough for ſo kind, ſo good, ſo generous a 
young man; and ſure he is the beſt and worthieſt of all 
human beings.” ix x 5 
The alterations in the countenance of Sophia had hi- 
therto been chiefly to her diſadvantage, and had inclined 


her complexion to too great paleneſs ; but ſhe now waxed 


1 redder, if poſſible, than vermillion, and cried, I know 


not what to ſay; certainly what ariſes from gratitude 
cannot be blamed. * But what ſervice can my reading 
this letter do your friend, ſince I am reſolved never 
Mrs. Miller fell again to her entreaties, and begged to 
be forgivven, but ſhe could not, ſhe ſaid, carry it back. 
Well, Madam, fays Sophia, I cannot help it, if you 
will force it upon me. Certainly you may leave it whe- 
ther I will or no.” What Sophia meant, or whether ſhe 
meant any thing, I will not preſume to determine; but 
Mrs. Miller actually underſtood this as a hint, and pre- 
ſently laying the letter down on the table, took her leave, 
having firſt begged permiſſion to wait again on Sophia z 
which requeft had neither aſſent nor denial. fs Y 
The letter lay upon the table no longer than till Mrs. 
Miller was out of fight; for then Sophia opened and read 
it. 8 V 8 55 
This letter did very little ſervice to his cauſe; for it 
conſiſted of little more than confeſſions of his own unwor- 
thineſs and bitter lamentations of deſpair, together with 
the moſt ſolemn proteſtations of his unalterable fidelity to 
N 
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Sophia, of which, he ſaid, he hoped to convince her, if he 
had ever more the honour of being admitted to her pre- 
ſence; and that he could account for the letter to Lady 
Bellaſton in ſuch a manner, that, though it would not 
entitle him to her forgiveneſs, he hoped at leaſt to obtain 
it from her mercy. And concluded with vowing, that 
nothing was ever leſs in his thoughts than to marry Lady - 
Bellaſton. N 8 

Though Sophia read the letter twice over with great 
attention, his meaning ſtill remained a riddle to her; nor 
could her invention ſuggeſt to her any means to excuſe 
Jones. She certainly remained very angry with him: 
though, indecd, Lady Bellaſton took up ſo much of her 
reſentment, that her gentle mind had but little left to be- 
ſto on any other perſon. ä „% 

The lady was, moſt unluckily, to dine this very day 
with her aunt Weſtern; and in the afternoon, they 
were. all three, by appointment, to go together to the 
opera, and thence to Lady Thomas Hatchet's drum. 
Sophia would have gladly been exculed from all, but ſhe 
would not diſoblige her aunt; and as to the arts of coun- 
terfeiting illneſs, ſhe was ſo entire ly a ranger to them, 
that it never once entered into her head. When ſhe was 
dreſſed, therefore, down ſhe went, reſolved to encounter 
all the horrors of the day; and a moſt diſagreeable one it 
proved; for Lady Bellaſton took every opportunity very 
civilly and flily to inſult her; to all which, her deject ion 
of ſpirits diſabled her from making any return; and, in- 
deed, to confeſs the truth, ſhe was at the very beſt but an 
indifferent miſtreſs of repartee. i at, . 
Another misfortune which befel poor Sophia was the 
company of Lord Fellamar, whom ſhe met at the opera, 
and who attended her to the drum. And though both 
places were too publie to admit of any particularities, 
and ſhe was farther relieved by the muſic at the one place, 
and by the cards at the other, ſhe could not, however, 
enjoy herſelf in his company: for there is ſomething of 
_ delicacy in women, which will not ſuffer them to be even 
eaſy in the preſence of a man whom they know to have 
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pretentions to them, which they are diſinclined to fa- 


pour. 


Having in this chapter twice mentioned a drum, a 
word, which our poſterity, it is hoped, will not under- 
ſtand in the ſenſe it is here applied, we ſhall, notwithſtand- 
ing our preſent haſte, ſtop a moment to deſcribe the en- 
tertainment here meant; and the rather, as we can in a 
moment deſcribe it. | RN e 
A drum, then, is an aſſembly of well - dreſſed perſons, 
of both ſexes, moſt of whom play at cards, and the reſt 
do nothing at all; while the miĩſtreſs of the houſe per- 
forms the part of the landlady a: an inn; and, like the 
landlady of an inn, prides herſelf in the number of her 
gueits; though ſhe doth not always, like her, get any 
thing by it. h | 
No wonder then, as ſo much ſpirits muſt be required 
to ſupport any vivacity in theſe ſcenes of dulneſs, that 
we hear perſons of faſhion eternally complaining of the 
want of them; a complaint confined entirely to upper 
life. How inſupportable muſt we imagine this round 
of impertinence to have been to Sophia at this time! how _ 
difficult muſt ſhe have found it, to force the appearance 
of gaiety into her looks, when her mind dictated nothing 

but the tendereſt ſorrow, and when every thought was 
charged with tormenting ideas! _ „ 

Night, however, at laſt, reſtored her to her pillow, 
where we will leave her to ſoot he her melancholy, at leaſt, 
though incapable, we fear, of reſt; and ſnall purſue our 
biſtory, which, ſomething whiſpers us, is now arrived 

at the eve of ſome great event. | 
CHAP. VII. 
A pathetic Scene between Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. 
Miller. „ 
RS. Miller had a long diſcourſe with Mr. Allwor- 
thy, at his return from dinner, in which ſhe ac- 
quainted him with Jones's having unfortunately loſt all 
which he was pleaſed to beſtow on him at their ſeparati- 
on; and with the diſtreſſes to which that loſs had ſub- 
jected him; of all , had received a full accaqynt 
. 3 : — 
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from the faithful retailer, Partridge, She then explain- 
ed the obligations ſhe had to Jones: not that ſhe was 
entirely explicit with regard to her daughter; for though 
ſhe had the utmoſt confidence in Mr. Allworthy, and 
though there could be no hopes of keeping zn affair ſe- 
cret which was unhappily known to more than half a 
dozen, yet the could not prevail with herſelf to mention 
thoſe circumſtances which reflected moſt on the chaſtity 
of poor Nancy; but ſmothered that part of her evidence 
as cautiouſly as if ſhe had been before a judge, and 
the girl was now on her trial for the murder of a baſ- 
tard, 5 e 

Allworthy ſaid, there were few characters ſo abſolutely 
vicious as not to have the leaſt mixture of good in them. 
© However, ſays he, I cannot deny but that you had ſome 
obligations to the fellow, bad as he is: and I ſhall there- 
fore excuſe what hath paſſed already, but muſt inſiſt, 
you never to mention his name to be more; for I promiſe 

you, it was upon the fulleſt and plaineſt evidence that I 
reſolved to take the meaſures I have taken.'—* Well, 
Sir, ſays ſhe, I make not the leaſt doubt, but time will 
ſhew all matters in their true and natural colours, and 
that you will be convinced this poor young man deſerves ' 

2 of you than ſome other folks that ſhall be name- 

eſs. | a 28 

Madam, cries Allworthy, a little ruffled, I will not 
hear any reflections on my nephew ; and if you ever ſay 
a word more of that kind, I will depart from your honte 

that inftant, He is the worthieſt and beſt of men: and I 
once more repeat it to you, he hath carried his friendſhip 
to this man to a blameable length, by too Jong conceal- 
ing facts of the blackeft dye. The ingratitude of the 
wretch tc this good young man is what I moſt reſent : 
for, Madam, I have the greateſt reaſon to imagine he 
had laid a plot to ſupplant my nephew in my favour, 
and to have diſinherited him.” 25 

I am ſure, Sir, anſwered Mrs. Miller, a little fright- 
ened, (for though Mr. Ailworthy had the utmoſt ſweet- 
neſs and benevolence in his ſmiles, he had great terror 
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in his frowns,) * 1 ſhall never ſpeak againſt any gentle- 
man you are pleaſed to think well of. I am ſure, Sir, 
ſuch behaviour would very ill become me, eſpecially - 
when the gentleman is your neareſt relation; but, Sir, 
you muſt not be angry with me, you mult not indeed, 
for my good wiſhes to this poor wretch. Sure I may 
call him ſo now; though once you would have been an- 
gry with me, if I had ſpoke of him with the leaſt diſreſpect. 
How often have I heard you call him your ſon? How 
often have you prattled to me of him, with all the fond- 
neſs of a parent? Nay, Sir, I cannot fogret the many 
tender expreffions, the many good things you have told 
me of his beauty, and his parts, and his virtues ; of his 
good- nature and generoſity. I am fure, Sir, I cannot 
forget them ; for I find them all true; I have experi- 
enced them in my own cauſe. They have preſerved my 
family. You muſt pardon my tears, Sir; indeed you 
muſt, when I conſider the cruel reverſe of fortune which 
this poor youth, to whom T am ſo much obliged, hath 
ſuffered : when I conſider the loſs of your favour, which 
I know he valued more than his life, I muſt, I muſt la- 
ment him! If you had a dagger in your hand, ready to 
plunge into my heart, I muit lament the miſery of one 
*whom you have loved, and I ſhall ever love!” 5 
Allworthy was pretty much moved with this ſpeech; 
but it ſeemed, not to be with anger: for after a ſhort 
filence, taking Mrs. Miller by the hand, he ſaid very 
affectionately to her, © Come, Madam, let us conſider a 
little about your daughter. I cannot blame you for 
reioicing in a match which promiſes to be advantageous 
to her; but you know this advantage, in a great mea- 
ſure, depends on the father's reconciliation. I know | 
Mr. Nightingale very weil, and have formerly had con- 
cerns with him; I will make him a viſit, and endeavour 
to ſerve. you in this matter, I believe he is a worldly 
man: but as this is an only ſon, and the thing is now 
irretrievable, perhaps he may, in time, be brought to 
reaſon, I promiſe you, I will do all I can for you.” 
Many were the acknowledgments which the poor 
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woman made to Allworthy for this kind and generous 
offer; nor could ſhe refrain from taking this occaſion 
again to expreſs her gratitude towards Jones, to whom, 
ſaid ſhe; I owe the opportunity of giving you, Sir, 
this preſent trouble.” Allworthy gently ſtopped her; 
but he was too good a man to be really offended with 
the effects of fo noble a principle as now actuated Mrs, 
Miller; and, indeed, had not this new affair inflamed his 
former anger againſt Jones, it is poſſible he might have 
been a little ſoftened towards him, by the report of an 
action which malice itſelf could not have derived from 
an evil metrie e 
Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. Miller had been above an 
hour together, when their converſation was put an end 

to by the arrival of Blifil, and another perſon; which 
other perſon was no leſs than Mr. Dowling, the attorney, 
who was now become a great favourite with Mr. Blifil, 
and whom Mr. Allworthy, at the deſire of his nephew, 
had made his ſteward; and had likewiſe recommended 
him to Mr. Weſtern, from whom the attorney received 
a promiſe of being promoted to the ſame office upon the 
firſt vacancy ; and in the mean time was employed in 
tranſacting ſome affairs which the ſquire then had in 

London, in relation to a mortgage. | 

This was the principal affair which then brought 

Mr. Dowling to town; therefore, he took the ſame 
opportunity to charge himſelf with ſome money for Mr. 
Allworthy, and to make a report to him of ſome other 
buſineſs; in all which, as it was of much too dull a na- 
ture to find any place in this hiſtory, we will leave the 
uncle, nephew, and their lawyer, concerned; and reſort 


to other matters. l 
CHAP; VIII. 


Concerning various Matters. 
DI EFORE we return to Mr. Jones, we will take one 
"© more view of Sophia. CI PSs 
Though that young lady had brought her aunt into 
great good - humour by thoſe ſoothing methods which 
we have before related, ſhe had not brought her in the 
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kaft to abate of her zeal for the match with Lord Felia- 
mar. This zcal was now inflamed.by Lady Bellaſton, 


© who had told her the preceding evening, that ſhe was 


woll fatisfied,, from the conduct of Sophia, and trom her 
carriage to his lordſhip, that all delays would be dan- 
gerous; and that the only way to ſucceed was, to preſs 
the match forward with ſuch rapidity, that the young 
lady ſhould have no time to reflect; and be obliged to 
conſent while the ſcarce knew what ſhe did. In which 
manner, ſhe ſaid, one halt of the marriages among people 
of condition were brought about. A fact vety probably 
true, and to which I ſuppoſe is owing the mutual ten- 
an which afterwards exiſts among ſo many happy 
chf 7 pores 1 EE | 

A hint of the ſame kind. was given by the ſame lady 
to Lord Fellamar; and both theſe fo readily. embraced 
the advice, that the very next day was, at his lordſhipꝰ's 


_ requeſt, appointed by Mrs. Weſtern. for a private inter- 


view between the young parties. This was communi- 
cated to Sophia by her aunt, and inſiſted upon in ſuck 
high terms, that, after having urged every thing ſhe 


could poſſibly invent againlt it, without the leaſt effect, 


ſhe at laſt agreed to give the higheſt inſtance of complai- 
ſance which any young lady can give, and con ſented to 
,, 5 oper rates 5 | 
As cenver{ations of this kind afford no great enter- 
tainment, we ſhall be exculed from reciting the whole 
that Rage at this interview; in which, after his lord- 
ſhip had made many declarations of the moſt pure and 
ardent paſſion, to the ſilent, bluſhing Sophia; the at 
laſt collected all the ipirits ſhe could raiſe, and with a 


trembling, low voice, ſaid, My lord, you mult be your- 


ſelf conſcious whether your former behavour to me hath _ 
been conſiſtent with the profeſſions you now make. 

Is there, anſwered he, no way by which I can atone 
for madneſs ? What I did, I am afraid, mult have too 
plainly convinced you, that the violence of love had de- 
prived me of my ſenles.'—* Indeed, my lord, ſays ſhe, 


it is in your power to give me a proof of an affection 
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which I much rather with to encourage, and to which 
I ſhould think myſelf more beholden.— Name it, Ma- 
dam, faid my lord, very warmely — My lord, ſays ſhe, 
looking down upon her fan, I know you mult be ſen- 
| fible how uneaſy this pretended paſſion of yours hath 
made me. Can you be ſo cruel to call it pretend- 
ed? fays he.” Ys, my lord, anſwered Sophia, all 
profeſſions of love to thoſe whom we perſecute are moſt 
inſulting pretences. This purſuit of yours is to mea 
moſt cruel perſecution ; nay, it is taking a moſt unge- 
nerous advantage of my unhappy ſituation.— Moſt 
lovely, moſt adorable charmer, not accuſe me, cries 
he, of taking an ungenerous advantage, while I have 
no thoughts but what are directed to your honour and 
intereſt, and while T have no view, no hope, no am- 
bition, but to throw my{Llf, honour, fortune, every thing 
at your feet.'—* My lord, ſays ſhe, it is that fortune, 
and thoſe honours, which give you the advantage of 
which I complain. Theſe are the charms which have 
ſeduced my relations, but to me they ate things indif- 
ferent. If your lordſhip will merit my Satire, there 
is but one way.“ Pardon me, divine creature, ſaid, 
he; there can be none. All I can do for you is ſo much 
your due, and will give me ſo much pleaſure, that there 
is no room for your gratitude.*—* Indeed, my lord, 
anſwered ſhe, you may obtain my gratitude, my good 
opinion, every kind thought and wiſh which it is in 
my power to beftow ; nay, you may obtain them with 
eaſe; for, ſure, to a generous mind, it muſt be eaſy 
to grant my requeſt, Ler me beſeech you then, to ceaſe 
a purſuit, in which you can never have any ſucceſs. 
For your own fake, as well as mine, I entreat this fa- 
vour : for, ſure, you are too noble to have any pleaſure 
In tormenting an unhappy creature. What can your 
lordſhip propoſe but uneafmeſs to yourſelf, by a perſe- 
verance, which, upon my honour, upon my foul, cannot, 
mall not, prevail with me, whatever diſtreſſes you may 
drive me to!* Here my lord fetched a deep ſigh; and 
then ſaid, Is it then, Madam, that I am fo unhappy to 
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be the object of your diſlike and ſcorn ? or will you par- 
don me if I ſuſpe& there is ſome other? Here he heſi- 
tated ; and Sophia anſwered with ſome ſpirit, © My lord, 
I thall not be accountable to you for the reaſons of my 
conduct. I am obliged to your lordſhip for the gene- 
rous offer you have made: I own it is beyoud either 
wy deſerts or expectations; yet I hope, my lord, you 
will not inſiſt on my reaſons, when I declare I cannot 
acccpt ĩt. “ Lord Fellamar returned much to this, which 
we do not perfectly underſtand, and perhaps it could not 
all be ſtrictly reconciled either to ſenſe or grammer; but 
he concluded his ranting ſpeech with ſaying, that if ſhe 
had pre-engaged herſelf to any gentleman, however un- 
happy it would make him, he ſhould think himſelf 
bound in honour to defift, Perhaps my lord laid too 
much emphaſis on the word gentleman ; for we cannot 
elſe well account for the indignation with which he in- 
fpired Sophia, who, in her anſwer, ſeemed greatly to 
reſent ſome affront he had given her. . 5 
While ſhe was ſpeaking with her voice more raiſed 
than uſual, Mrs. Weſtern came into the rcom, the fire 
glaring in her cheeks, and the flames buriting from her 
eyes. I am aſhamed, ſays ſhe, my lord, of the reception 
which you have met with. I aflure your lordſhip we 
are all ſenſible of the honour done us—and I muit tell 
you, Miſs Weſtern, the family expect a different beha- 
viour from you. Here my lord interfered on behalf 
of the young lady, but to no purpoſe; the aunt proceed - 
ed, till Sophia pulled out her handkerchief, threw her- 
elf into a chair, and burſt into a violent fit of tears. 
The remainder of the converſation between Mrs. Wel- 
tern and his lordſhip, till the latter withdrew, conſiſted 
of bitter lamentations on his fide, and on her's,. of the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances that her niece ſhould, and would con- 
ſent to all he wiſhed. Indeed, my lord, ſays ſhe, the 
girl hath had a fooliſh education, neither adapted to her 
tortune nor her family. Her father, I am ſorry to lay 
| it, is to blame for every thing. The girl bath filly 
_ country notions of baſhfulneſs ; nothing clic, my lords 
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upon my honour : I am convinced ſhe hath a good un- 
derſtanding at the nn. and. will be brought to rea- 


ſon. 


This laſt ſveech was made in he abſence of Sophia; ; 


for ſhe had ſome time before left the room, with more 


appearance of paſſion than ſhe had ever ſhewn on any 
occaſion ; and now his lordſhip, after many expreſſions 
of thanks. to Mrs. Weſtern, many ardent profeſſions of 
paſſion which nothing-could conquer, and many aſſuran- 
ces of perſeverance; which Mrs. Weſtern. highly encou- 
raged, took his leave for this time. 

Before we relate what now paſſed between Mrs. Weſ- 
tern and Sophia, it may be proper to mention an unfor- 


tunate accident which had happened, and which had oc- 


caſioned the return of Mrs. Weſtern with ſo· much fury 
as we have ſeen. 
The reader then mw know, that the mail. ho at 


— reſent attended on Sophia, was recommended by Lady 


llaſton, with whom ſhe had lived for ſome time in the 
capacity of a comp bruſh ; ſhe was a very ſenſible girl, 
and had received the ſtricteſt inſtruct ons to watch her 


young lady very carefully. Theſe inſtructions, we are 
ſotry to ſay, were communicated to her by Mes. Ho- 


nour, into whoſe favour Lady Bellaſton had now fo in- 
gratiated herſelf, that the role affection which the 


good waiting-woman had formerly borne to Sophia, was 


entirely obliterated by that great attachment which ſhe 
had to her new mittreſs. | 
Now, when Mrs. Miller was departed, Betty, (for 
that was the name of the girl) returning to her young 
lady, found her very attentively engaged in reading 4 
long letter ; and the viſible emotions which ſhe betrayed 
on that- occaſion might have well accounted - for ſome. 
ſaſpicions which the girl entertained ; but, indeed, they 
had yet a ftronger foundation; for ſhe had overheard 
the whole ſcene which pallcd between. en . Mrs. 
Miller. 75 . 
Mrs. aun acquainted with all this matter by. 
Betty ; who, after receiving! many . and 
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ſome rewards, for her fidelity, was ordered, that if the 
woman who brought the letter came again, ſhe ſhould _ 
introduce her to Mrs. Weftern herſelf. _ | 

Unluckily Mrs. Miller returned at the very time, when 
Sophia was engaged with his lordihip. Betty, accord- 
ing to order, fent her directly to the aunt; who, being 
mittrels of ſo many circumſtances relating to what had 
paſſed the day before, eaſily impoſed upon the poor wo- 
man to believe that Sophia had communicated the whole 
affair; and fo pumped every thing out of her which ſhe 
knew relating to the letter, and relating to Jones. 

This poor creature might, indeed, be called ſimplicity 
itſelf. She vas one of that order of mortals, who are 
apt to believe every thing which is ſaid to them: to 
whom nature hath” neither indulged the offenſive nor de- 
fenſive weapons of deceit, and who are conſtantly liable 
to be impoſed upon by any one, who will only be at the 
zxpence'of a little falihood for that purpole. Mrs. Weſ- 
tqrn having drained Mrs. Miller ot all ſhe knew, which 
mdeed was but little, but which was ſufficient to make 
the aunt ſuſpect a great deal, diſmiſſed her with aſſuran- 
ces that Sophia would not ſee her, that ſhe would ſend 
no anſwer to the letter, nor ever receive another: nor 
did ſhe ſuffer her to depart without a handſome lecture 


on the merits of an office, to which the could afford no 


better name than that of procureis. This diſcovery 
had greatly diſcompoſed her temper, when coming into 
the apartment next to that in which the lovers were, ſhe 
overheard Sophia very warmly proteſting againſt his 
lordſhip's'addrefles : at which the rage already kindled 
burſt forth, and ſhe ruſhed in upon her niece in a moſt 
furious manner, as we have already deſcribed, together 
with what paſſed at that time till his lordſhip's depar- 
No ſooner was Lord Fellamar gone, than Mrs. Weſ- 
tern returned to Sophia, whom ſhe upbraided in the moſt 
bi*ter terms, for the ill uſe ſhe had made of the confi- 
dence repoſed in her; and for her treachery in eonverimg 
with a man, with whom ſhe had offered but the day 
Vor. III. U e : 
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before to bind herſelf in the moſt ſolemn oath, never more 
to have any converiation. Sophia proteſted ſhe had 
maintained no ſuch converiation. How! how ! Miſs 
Weſtern, faid the aunt, will you deny your receiving a 
letter from him yelterday 7-— A letter, Madam! an- 
- ſwered Sophia, ſo newhat ſurpriſed.—“ It is not very 

well bred, Mils, replies the aunt, to repeat my words, 
I fay a letters and inſiſt upon your ſhewing it me imme- 
diately.” * I ſcan a lie, Madam, ſaid Sophia: I did 
receive a letter, but it was without my deſire: and, in- 
deed, I may fay, againſt ny conſent.—“ Indeed, in- 
deed, Mis, cries the aunt, you ought to be aſhamed of 
- owning you had received it at all: but where is the 
letter? for I will ſee it. 

To this peremptory demand Sophia pauſed 4 time 
before the returned an anſwer; and at laſt only excuſed 
herſelf by dec lar ing ſhe had not the letter in her pocket, 
which was indeed true; upon which her aunt, loſing all 
manner of patience, aſked her niece this ſhort queſtion, 
whether ſhe would reſolve to marry Lord Fellamar, or 
no? to which ſhe received rhe ſtrongeſt negative. Mrs. 
Weltern then repiied, with an oath, or ſomething very 
like one, that ſhe would early the next eee deliver 
her back into her tather's hand. 

Sophia then began to/reaſon with her aunt in the fol- 
low ing manner: Why, Madam, muſt J of neceſſity be 

forced to marry at all? Conſider how cruel you! would 
have thought it in your own cale, and how much kinder 
your parents were in leaving you to your liberty. What 
have I done to forteit this liberty? I will never marry 
contrary to my father's conſent, nor without aſking 
yours. And when I aſk the conſent of either impro- 
perly, it will he then time enough to force ſome other 
marriage upon me. —“ Can I bear to hear this? cries 

Mrs. Weſtern, from a girl who hath now a letter from 
a murderer in her pocket.'—* I have no ſuch letter, I 
promiſe you, anſwered Sophia; and if he be a mur- 
derer, he will ſoon be in no condition to give you any 


farther diſturbance,” — _ Miſs Weſtern, aid the 


_ 


— 
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aunt, have you the aſſurance to ſpeak of him in this 
manner, to own your affect ion for ſuch a villain to my 
face ?*—* Sure, Madam, faid Sophia, you put a ve 
ſtrange conſtruct ion on my words. Indeed, Mil. 


Weſtern, cries the lady, I ſhall not bear this utage; uu 


have learnt of your father this manner of treating me; 
he hath taught you to give me the lie. He hath to- 
tally rumed you by his falſe ſyſtem of education; and 
' pleaſe heaven he ſhall have the comfort of its fruits: 
for once more I declare to you, that to-morrow morn- 
ing I will carry you back. Iwill withdraw all my 


forces irom the field, and remain henceforth, like the - 


wiſe King of Pruſſia, in a ſtate of perfect ntutrality,— 
You are both too wile to be regulated by my meaſures ; 


To: prepare yourſelf ; for to-morrow morning you ſhall _ 


evacuate this houle. N | 
Sophia remonſtrated all ſhe could; but her aunt was 
deaf to all ſhe faid. In this reſolution, therefore, we 


muſt at preſent leave her, as there ſeems to be no hopes 


of bringing her to change it. | 
M˖Mbat happened to Mr. Jones in the Priſon. 
N /FR. Jones paſſed above twenty-four melancholy 
hours by himſejf, unleſs when relieved by the 


: company of Partridge, before Mr. Nightingale return= 
ed: not that this worthy young man had deterted or for- 


got his friend; for, indeed, he had been much the 
greateſt part of the time employed in his ſervice. He 
had heard, upon enquiry, that the only perſens who had 


ſcen the beginning of the unfortunate rencounter, were 8 
2 crew belonging to a man of war, which then lay at 


Deptford. To Deptford therefore he went, in {earch 
of this crew, where he was informed that the men he 


ſought after were all gone aſhore. He then traced them 


from place to place, till at laſt he found two of them 

drinking together with a third perſon,” at a hedge ta- 

vern, near Alderſgate. e 75 
Nightingale deſired to ſpeak with Jones by himſelf, 


(for Partridge was in the room when he came in.) As ; 
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ſoon as they were alone, Nightingale, taking Jones by 
the hand, cried—* Come, my brave triend, be not too 
much dejefted at what I am going to cell you—lI am 
ſorry I am the meſſenger of bad news; but I think it 
my duty to tell you.”—* J gueis already what that bad 
news1s, Cried Jones. The poor gentleman then is dead. 

— I hope not, anfwered Nightingale; he was alive this 
morning : though I will not flatter you; I fear, from 
the accounts I could get, that his wound is mortal.— 
But if the affair be exactly as you told it, your own re- 
morſe would be alt you would have reaſon to apprehend, 
let what would happen; but forgive me, my dear Tom, 
if I entreat you to make the workt of your ſtory to your 
friends. If you diſguiſe any thing to us, you will nl 
be an enemy to yourtelf,” , 

© What reaſon, my dear Jack, have I ever given you, 
| faid Jones, to ſtab me with to cruel a ſuſpicion ? Have 
patience, cries Nightingale, and I will tell you all. Af- 
ter the moſt diligent enquiry I could make, I at laſt met 
with two of the fellows who were preſent at this un- 
happy accident; and I am ſorry to ſay, they do not 
relate the ſtory ſo much in your favour as you yourfelf 


have told it.'—* Why, what do they ſay ?* cries Jones. = 


+ Indeed, what I am ſorry to repeat; as I am afraid 
of the conſequence! of it to you. They lay, that they 
were at two great a diftance to oyerbear any words that 
paſſed between you; but they both agree that the firſt 
blow. was given by vou. — Then, upon my ſoul, an- 
| ſwered Jones, they injure me. He not only, ſtruck me 
| firſt, hut ſtruck me without the leaſt provocation. 1 
ſhould induce thoſe villains to accuſe me fallely ? 
* Nay, that I cannot gueſs, faid Nightingale: and 15 | 
you yourltIt, and I, who am fo heartily your friend, 
cannot conceive a reaſon why they ſhould belie you, 
what tealon will an indifferent court ot juſtice be able to 
aſſign, why they ſhould not believe them? I repeated 
the queſtion to them ſeveral times, and ſo did another 
gentleman; who was preſent, who, I believe, is a ſea · far 
5 ws man, and who really acted a very friendly part by 
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you: for he begged them oſten to conſider, that there 
was the life of a man in the caſe; and aſked them over 
and over, if they were certain; to which they both an- 
ſwered, that they were, and would abide by their evi- 
dence upon oath. For heayen's fake my dear friend, 
recollect yourſelf! for if this ſhould appear to be the 
fact, it will be your buſineſs to think in time of 
making the beſt of your intereſt. I would not ſhock 
you; but you know, I believe, the ſeverity of the law, 
whatever verbal provocations may have been given you. 
— Alas! my friend, cries Jones, what intereſt hath 
ſuch a wretch as 1? Beſides, do you think 1 would 
even wiſh to live with the imputation of a murderer ?- 
If I had any friends, (as alas! I have none,) could I 
have the confidence to ſolieit them to ſpeak in the be- 
half of a man condemned for the blackeſt crime in hu- 
man nature? Believe me, I have no ſuch hope; but I 
have ſome reliance on a throne ſtill greatly ſuperior ; 
| which will, I am certain, afford me all the protection I 
mern | | 
He then concluded with many ſolemn and vehement 
proteſtations of the truth of what he had at firſt aſ- 
ſerted. „ „ 8 
The faith of Nightingale was now again ſtaggered, 
and began to incline to credit his friend; when Mrs. 
Miller appeared, and made a ſorrowful report of the ſuc- 
ceiͤeſs of her embaſſy ; which, when Jones had heard, he 
cried out moſt heroĩcally, Well, my friend, I am now 
indifferent as to what ſhall happen, at leaſt with regard 
to my life; and if it be the will of heaven that I ſhall 
make an atonement with that for the blood I have ſpilt, 
I hope the divine goodneſs will one day ſuffer my ho- 
nour to be cleared, and that the words of a dying man at 
leaſt will be believed ſo far as to juſtify his character.? 
A very mournful ſcene now paſſed between the pri- 
foner and his friends; at which, as few readers would 
have been pleaſed to be preſent, ſo Few, T believe, will de- 


* 


fire to hear it particularly related. We will, therefore, paſs 
on to the entrance of the _ who acquainted Jones, 
; 3 


— 
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that there was a lady without who deſired to n 0 


him when he was at leiſure. | : 
Jones declared his ſurpriſe at this meſſage. He aid, 


| he knew no lady in the world whom he could poſſibly 


expect to ſee there. However, as he ſaw no reaſon to 
decline ſeeing any perſon, Mrs, Miller and Mr. Night- 

ingale preſentiy took their leave, and he gave orders to 
wow the lady admitte. 

If Jones was ſurpriſed at the news of A viſit from the 
Iady, how one's was he aſtoniſhed when he diſcovered 
this lady to be no other than Mrs. Waters! In this 
aſtoniſhment, then, we ſhall leave him awhile, in order 
to cure the ſurpriſe of the reader, - who will likewiſe, 
probably, not a little wonder at the arrival of this lady. 


Who this Mrs. Waters was, the reader pretty well 


knows; what ſhe was, he muſt be perfectly ſatisfied. 
He will there fore be pleaſed to remember, that this lady 


departed from Upton in the ſame coach with Mr. Fitz- 
patrieꝶ, and the — Iriſh gentleman, and 1 in en- 


pany traveiled to Bath. - 
Now there was a certain office in the git of Mr. Fitz- 


patrick at that time vacant, namely, that of a wife; for 
the lady who had lately filled that office had reſigned, 


or at leaſt deſerted her duty. Mr. Fitzpatrick, therefore, 
having thoroughly examined Mrs. Waters on the road, 
found her extremely fit for the place, which, on her ar- 
rival at Bath, he preſently conferred/ upon her, and ſhe 


without any ſeruple accepted. As huſband and wife 
the gentleman and lady continued together all the time 
they ſtaid at Bath; and as n. and ne n ar- 


rived together in town. 
Whether Mr. Fitzpatrick was ſo wiſe a man as not 


to part with one good thing till he had ſecured another, = 


which he had at preſent only a proſpect of regaining, or 
whether Mrs. Waters had ſo well diſcharged her office, 
that he intended fill to retain her as principal, and to 
make hjs wife (as is often the caſe) only her deputy, I 
will not ſay; but certain it is, he never mentioned his 


| wife to her, never communicated to her * letter given 


— 
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him, by Mrs. Weſtern, nor ever fince hinted his purpoſe 
of repoſſe ſſing his wife; and much leſs did he ever men- 
tion the name of Jones. For though he intended to fight _ 
with him wherever he met him, he did not imitate thoſe 
prudent” perſons who think a wife, a mother, a liter, or 
tometimes a whole family, the ſafeſt ſeconds on theie oc- 
cations, The firſt account, therefore, which ſhe had of 
all this, was delivered to her from his lips after he was 
brought home from the tavern where his wound had 
been dreſled. FE had "5 Sag „„ c 

As Mr. Fitzpatrick, however, had not the cleareſt 


way of telling a ſtory at any time, and was now, per- NY 


haps, a little more confuſed than uſual, it was ſome time 
before/ſhe diſcovered, that the gentleman who had given 
him this wound, was the very fame perſon from whom 
her heart had received a wound, which, though not of 
a mortal kind; was yet ſo deep, that it had left a con- 
ſiderable ſcar behind it. But no ſooner was ſhe ac- 
quainted that Mr. Jones himſelf was the man who had 
been committed to the Gate-houſe for this ſuppoſed mur- 
der, than'ſhe took the firſt opportunity of committin 
Mr. Fitzpatrick to the care of his nurſe, and haſt 
away to viſit the conqueror. 8 
She no entered the room with an air of gaiety, 


which received an immediate check from the melancholy 


aſpect of poor Jones, who ſtarted, and bleſſed himſelt, 
when he ſaw her. Upon which ſhe ſaid, Nay, I do 
not wonder at your ſurpriſe. I believe you did not ex- 
pect to ſee me; for few gentlemen are troubled here with 
viſits from any lady, unleſs a wife. You ſee the power 
you have over me, Mr. Jones. Indeed, I little 
thought, hen we parted at Upton, that our next meet- 
ing would have been in ſuch a place.“ Indeed, Ma- 
dam, ſays Jones, I muſt look upon this viſit as Kind 5 
few will follow the miſerable, eſpecially to ſuch diſmal 
habitations. “ I proteſt, Mr. Jones, ſavs ſhe, I can 
hardly perſuade myſelf you are the ſame agreeabie fellow. 


Ilia at Upton. Why, your face is more miſerable 


than any dungeon in the univerſe! What can be the mat - 


1 
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ter with you?“ I thought, Madam, ſaid Jones, as 
you knew of my being here, you knew the unhappy 
reaſon.— Pugh, ſaid ſhe, you have pinked a man in a 


duel, that's all! Jones-expreſſed ſome indignation at 


this levity, and ſpoke with the utmoſt-contrition for 
what had happened. To which ſhe anſwered—* Well 
then, Sir, if you take it ſo much to heart, I will re- 
keve you: the gentleman is not dead; and, I am pretty 
confident, is in no danger of dying. The ſurgeon, in- 
deed, who firſt dreſſed him, was a young fellow, and 
ſeemed deſirous of repreſenting his caſe to be as bad as 
poſſible, that he might have the more honour from. cur- 
ing him; but the king's ſurgeon hath ſeen him ſince, 
and ſays, unleſs from a fever, of which there are at pre- 
ſent no ſymptoms, he apprehends not the leaſt danger of 
life. Jones ſhewed great ſatisfaction in his countenance 
at this report; upon which ſhe affirmed the truth of it, 
adding By the moſt extraordinary accident in the 
world, I lodge at the ſame houſe, and have ſeen the 
gentleman; and I promiſe you he doth you juſtice, and 
ſays, whatever be the conſequence, that he was entirely 
the aggreſſor, and that you was not in the leaſt to 
blame.” 5 . 

Jones expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaftion at the account 
which Mrs. Waters brought him. He then informed 
her of many things which ſhe well knew before; as who 
Mr. Fitzpatrick was, the occaſion of his reſentment, 
&c. he likewiſe told her ſeveral facts of which ſhe was 
ignorant, as the adventure of the muff, and other par- 
ticulars, concealing only the name of Sophia. He then 
lamented the follies and vices of which he had been guil- 
ty; every one of which, he ſaid, had been attended with 
ſuch ill conſequences, that he ſhould be unpardonable if 
he did not take warning, and quit thoſe vicious courſes 
for the future. He laſtly concluded with aſſuring her of 
his reſolution to fin no more, leſt a worſe thing ſhould 
happen to him. „„ | 

Mrs. Waters, with great pleaſantry, ridiculed all 
this as the effects of low ſpirits and confinement, She 


* 
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ated ſome witticiſms about the devil when be was 
1 >, and told him, ſhe doubted not but ſhortly to ie 
him at liberty, and as lively a tellow as ever :—* And 
then, ſays ſhe, I don't queition but your conſcience will 
be ſafely delivered of all: thoſe qualms that it js now ſo 
ſick in breeding.” 
Many more things of this kind ſhe utteted, ſome of 
which it would do her no great honour, in the opinion 
of ſome readers to remember; nor are we quite certain 
but that the anſwers made by Jones would be treated 
with ridicule by others. We ſhal),. therejore, ſuppreſs 
the reſt of this converſation ; 3 and only oblcfye, that it 
ended at laſt with perfect intiocence, and much more 
to the ſatisfaction of Jones than of the lady: for the 
former was greatly tranſported with the news the had 
brought him; but the latter was not altogether o 
plealed with the enitential behaviour of a man whom 
. ſhe had, at her firſt interview, conceived a yery & different 
opinion of from what ſhe now entertained of him. 
Thus the melancholy occaſioned by the report of Mr. 
Nightingale was pretty well efficed, but t 12 dejection 
into which Mrs. Rite had thrown him ſtil continued ; 
the account the gave ſo well tallied with the words of 
Sophia herſelt in her letter, that he made not the leaſt 
doubt but ſhe had diſcloſed his letter to her aunt, and 
had taken a fixed reſolution to abandon him, The tor- 
ments this thought gave him were to be equalled only 
by a piece of news which Fortune had yet in ſtore for 
him, and which we ſhall communicate in * ſeccod r- 
ter „here book. VVVVVVVCV 7 
— — 1 2 a 8 
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Wo Adele atone Six: Days. i 
en SW : CHAP. * f Hg Þ 55 1 
TY Faremuel to the Reader. 
7E are now, reader, arrived at the laſt ſtage of bur 
long journey. As we have, therefore, travelled 
* through lo many pages, let us behave to one 
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another like fellow-travellers in a ſtage- coach, who have 
paſſed ieveral days in company of gach other; and who, 
notwithſtanding any bickerings or little animoſfities 


which may have occurred on the road, generally make 


all up at laft, and mount, for the laſt time, into their 
vehicle with cheerfulneſs and good humour; ſince, after 


this one (tage, it may poſſibly happen to us, as it com- 


monly happens to them, never to meet more. 

As I have here taken up this fimile, give me leave to 
carry it a little farther. I intend, then, in this laſt 
book, to imitate the good company I have mentioned 


in their laſt journey. Now, it is well known, that all 


jokes and raillery are at this time laid ahde: whatever 
characters any of the paſſengers have, for the jeſt ſake, 
perſonated on the road, are now thrown off, aud the 
conve1 ſat ĩon is uſually plain and ſerious. - 

In the ſame manner, if I have now and then, inthe 


| courſe of this work, indu lged any pleaſantry for thyen- 


tertainment, I ſha!l here lay it down. The variety of 


matter, indeed, which I ſhall be obliged to cram into 


this book will afford no room for any of thoſe ludicrous 


obtervations- which I have elſewhere made, and which 
may ſometimes, perhaps, have prevented thee from tak- 
ing a nap when it was beginning to ſteal upon thee. In 
this laſt book, thou wilt find nothing (or at moſt very 


* 


little) of that nature; all will be plain narrative only; 


and, indeed, when thou haſt peruſed the many great 
events which this book will produce, thou wilt think the 


number of pagts contained in it ſcarce ſufficient to tell 


the ſtory. | | | 5 
And now, my friend, I take this opportunity (as I 


ſhall have no other) of heartily wiſhing thee well. If I 
have been an entertaining companion to thee, I promiſe 


thee, it is what I have deſired. If in any thing I have 
- offended, it was really without an intention, Some _ 


things, perhaps, here taid, may have hit thee, or thy 


% 


friends; but I do moſt folemnly declare, they were not 


pointed at thee or them. I queſtion not, but thou haſt 
becn told, among other ſtories of me, that thou waſt ts 
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travel with a very ſcurrilous fellow: but whoever told. 
thee ſo did me an injury. No man deteſts and deſpiſes 
fcurrility more than myſelf; nor hath any man more rea- 
ſon; for none hath ever been treated with more: and, 
what is a very ſevere fate, I have had ſome of the abu- 
ſive writings of thoſe very men fathered upon me; who, 
in other of their works, have abuſed me themſelves with 
the utmoſt virulence, : | | 2's 
All theſe works, however, I am. well convinced, will 
be dead before this page ſhall offer itſelf to thy peruſal ; 
for, however ſhort the period may be of my own perfor- 
mances, they will moſt probably outlive their own infirm 

author, and the weakly productions of his abuſive co- 


temporaries. 5 | 
| 17 8 ns e. IL. -- 


. Containing a wery tragical Incident, © 
Wu Jones was employed in thoſe unpleaſant 
meditation with which we left him torment ing 
himſelf, Partridge came ſtumbling into the room, with 
his face paler than aſhes, his eyes fixed in his head, his 
hair ſtanding an end, and every limb trembling. In 
ſhort, he looked as he would have done, had he ſeen a 
ſpectre; or had he, indeed, been a ſpectre himſelf. 
Jones, who was little ſubject to fear, could not avoid 
being ſomewhat ſhocked at this ſudden appearance. He 
did, indeed, himſelf change colour, and his voice a 
little faultered, while he aſked him what was the matter, 
© I hope, Sir, ſaid Partridge, you will not be angry 
with me. Indeed, I did not liſten, but I'was obliged to 
ftay in the outward room. I am ſure I wiſh I had been 
2 hundred miles off, rather than have heard what I have 
heard.'—* Why, what is the matter? ſaid Jones. The 
matter, Sir? G good Heaven! anſwered Partridge; was 
that woman who is juſt gone out, the woman who was 
with you at Upton ?”—* She was, Partridge, cries Jones. 
And did you really, Sir, go to bed with that woman? 
ſaid he, trembling.'— I ain afraid, what paſſed between 
us is no ſecret, {aid Jones. Nay, but pray, Sir, tor 


* 
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Heaven's ſake, Sir, anſwer me, cries Partridge. “ You 
know I did, cries Jones,*—* Why, then, the Lord have 
: mercy upon your tou!, and forgive you! cries Partridge: 
| but as ſure as I ſtand here alive, you have been a- bed 
with your own mother!!! 5 | 
Upon theſe words, Jones became in a moment a greater 

picture of horror than Partridge himſelf. He was, in- 
deed, for ſome time, ſtruck dumb with amazement, and 
both ſtood ſtaring wildly at each other. At laſt, his 
words found way; and, in an interrupted voice, he ſaid, 
6 How! how! what's this you tell me!'—* Nay, Sir, 
cries Partridge, I have not breath left enough to tell you 
now—but what J have ſaid is moſt certainly true: that 
woman who now went out is your own mother. How 
unlucky was it vor you, Sir, that I did not happen to ſee 
her at that time, to have prevented it! Sure the devil him- 
lelf muſt have contrived to bring about this wickedneis.” 
Sure, cries Jones, fortune will never have done with 
me till ſhe hath driven me to diſtraction. But why do I 
blame Fortune? I am myſelf the cauſe of all my miſery. 
All the dreadful miſchiets which have befallen me are 
the conſequences only of my own folly and vice. What 
thou haſt told me, Partridge, hath almoſt deprived me 
of my ſenſes. And was Mrs. Waters, then—But why 
do I aſk? for thou muſt certainly know her. If thou 
halt any affection for me, nay, if thou haſt any pity, let 
me beſeech thee to fetch this miſerable woman back again 
to me. O good Heaven! Inceſt with a mother! To 
what am I reſerved ?* He then fell into the moſt violent 
and frantic agonies of griet and deſpair, in which Par- 
ridge declared he would not leave him: but at laſt, hav- 
ing vented the firxſt torrent of paſſion, he came a little to 
Himſelf; and then, having acquainted Partridge that he 
would find this wretched woman in the ſame houſe where 
the wounded gentleman was lodged, he diſpatched him 
in queſt of her. „%%% »ͤ;;ͤẽ̈ů hl 
If the reader will pleaſe to refreſh his memory, by 
turning to the ſcene at Upton, in the ninth book, he will 
pe apt to admire the many ſtrange accidents which un- 
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fortunately prevented any interview between Partridge 
and Mrs. Waters, when ſhe ſpent a whole day there with 
Mr. Jones. Inſtances of this kind we may frequently 
obſerve in life, where the greateſt events are produced 
by a nice train of little circumſtances; and more than 
one example of this may be diſcovered, by the accurate 

eye, ini this pur ier rm m ds ora 6 ES: 
After a fruitleſs ſearch of two or three hours, Par- 
tridge returned back to his maſter, without having ſeen 
Mrs. Waters. Jones, who was in a ſtate of deſperation at 
his delay, was almoſt raving mad when he brought him 
this account. He was not long, however, in this con- 


ditzen, before he received the following letter; 
6 | : 


3 1 R 3 4 : 5 

« Sce I left you, I hawe ſeen a gentleman, from aubum I hw 
learnt ſomething concerning you, which greatly ſurpriſes and affets me ; 
but as I have not, at prejent, leiſure to communcate a matter of ſuch 
high importance, you muſt ſuſpend your curiofity till aur next meeting, 
which ſhall be the firſt moment I am able to ſee you, O, Mr. Fones, 
little did I think, when I paſſed that happy at Upton, the. re- 
flection upon which is like to „ 
ieve me to he ever 


other grie vous 
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order which appeared in the face of Jones. This he im- 
puted to the accident that had kappened, which was re- 
2 in the very worſt light in Mr. Weſtern's family; 

concluded, therefore, that the gentleman was dead, 
and that Mr. Jones was in a fair way of coming to a 
ſhameful end. A thought which gave him much unea- 
ſineſs: for George was of a compaſſionate diipoſition ; 
and, notwithſtanding a imall breach of friendſhip which 
he had been over-ten:pted to commit, was, in the main, 
not inſenſible of the obligations he had formerly received 
from Mr. Jones. . 
The poor fellow, therefore, ſcarce refrained from a tear 
at the preſent fight. He told Jones he was heartily ſorry 
for his misfortunes, and begged him to conſider, if he could 
be of any manner of ſervice. © Perhaps, Sir, ſaid he, you 
may want alittle matter of money upon this occaſion; if 
you do, Sir, what little I have is heartily at your ſervice. ? 
Jones ſhook him very heartily' 4 the hand, and gave 
him many thanks for the kind offer he had made; but 
anſwered, he had not the leaſt want of that kind. Upon 
which, George began to preſs his ſervices more eagerly 
than before. Jones again thanked him, with aſſurances 
that he wanted nothing which was in the power of any 
man living to give. Come, come, my good maſter, 
anſwered George, do not take the matter ſo much to 
heart. T hings may end better than you imagine: to 
be ſure, you a'nt the firſt gentleman who hath killed a 
man, and yet come off. —“ You are wide of the matter, 
George, ſaid Partridge : the gentleman is not dead, nor 
like to die. Don't diſturb my maſter at preſent, for he 
is troubled about a matter, in which it is not in your 
power to do him any good.'—* You don't know what 

1 may be able to do, Mr. Partridge, anſwered George: 

if his concern is about my young lady, I have ſome news 
to tell my maſter: What do you lay, Mr. George? 

_cries Jones: Hath any thing lately bappened in which 
my Sophia is concerned? My Sophia! How dares ſuch 
a wretch as I mention her ſo prophanely1'—* I hope ſhe 

will be yours yet, anſwered George. Why, yes, Sir, I 
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have ſomething to tell you about her. Madam Weſtern 
has juſt brought Madam Sophia home, and there hath 
been a terrible to do. I could not poſſibly learn the 
very right of it; but my maſter, he hath been in a vaſt 
big paſſion, and ſo was Madam Weſtern, and I heard 
her tay, as ſhe went out of doors into her chair, that 
ſhe would never ſet her foot in maſter's houſe again. I 
don't know what's the matter, not I; but every thing 
was very quiet when I came out: but Robin, who wait- 
ed at ſupper, ſaid he had never ſeen the ſquire, for a 
long while in ſuch good humour with young Madam, 
that he kiſſed her ſeveral times, and ſwore ſhe ſhould he 
her own miſtreſs, and he never would think of confming 
her any more. I thought this news would pleaſe you, 
and ſo I ſlipped out, though it was ſo late, to inform you 
of it. Mr. Jones aſſured George that it greatly pleaſed 
bim; for though he ſhould never more preſume to lift his 
eyes towards that incomparable creature, nothing could 
ſo much relieve his miſery, as the ſatis faction he ſhould 
always have in hearing of her welfare, 1 
The reſt of the converſation which paſſed at the viſit 
is not important enough to be here related. The reader 
will, therefore, forgive us this abrubt breaking off, and 
be pleaſed to hear how this great good- will of the ſquire 
towards his daughter was brought about. 
Mrs. Weſtern, on her firſt arrival at her brother's 
lodging, began to ſet forth the great honours and advanta- 
ges which would accrue to the family by the match with 
Lord Fellamar, which her niece had abſolutely refuſed ; 
in which refuſal, when the ſquire took the part of his 
daughter, ſhe fell immediately into the moſt violent paſ- 
ſion; and ſo irritated and provoked the ſquire, that nei- 
ther his patĩence nor his prudence could bear it any longer; 
upon which there enſued between them both ſo warm an 
aitercation, that perhaps the regions of Billingſgate ne- 
ver equalled it. In the heat of this ſcolding Mrs. Weſ⸗ 
tern departed, and had, conſequently, no leiſure to ac- 
quaint her brother with the letter which Sophia received, 
which might have poſſibly 3 ill effects; but to 
2 
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ſay the truth, I believe it never once occurred to her 
memory at this time. 2 
When Mrs. Weſtern was gone, Sophia, who had been 
hitherto ſilent, as well indeed from neceſſity as inclina- 
tion, began to return the compliment which her father 
had made her, in taking her part againſt her aunt, by 
taking his likewiſe againſt the lady. This was the firſt 
time of her ſo doing, and it was in the higheſt degree ac- 
ceptable to the ſquire. Again, he remembered that 
Mr. Allworthy had inſiſted on an entire relinquiſhment 
of all violent means; and, indeed, .as he made no doubt 
but that Jones would be hanged, he did not in the leaſt 
' queſtion ſucceeding with his daughter by fair means: he 
pow, therefore, once more gave a looſe to his natural 
fondneſs for her; which had ſuch an effect on the duti- 
ful, grateful, tender, and affect ionate heart of Sophia, 
that had her honour given to Jones, and ſomething elſe, 
perhaps, in which he was concerned, been removed, I 
much doubt whether ſhe would not have facrificed her- 
ſelf to a man ſhe did not like, to have obliged her fa. 


ther. She promiſed him, ſhe would make it the whole 
buſineſs of her life to oblige him, and would never marry 
any man againſt his conſent ; which brought the old 
man ſo near to his higheſt happineſs, that he was refoly- _ 
ed to take the other ſtep, and went to bed completely 


drunk. 155 | 
; ___ CHAP. HE. LE 
Alkworthy wifits old Nightingale; with a flrange Diſco- 
every that he made on that Occaſion. 5 
IEE morning aſter theſe things had happened, Mr. 
5 Allworthy went, according to his promiſe, to viſit 
old Nightingale, with whom his authority was fo great, 
that, after having ſat with him three hours, he at laſt 
prevailed with him to conſent to ſee his fon. 
Here an accident happened of a very extraordinary 
kind: one, indeed, of thoſe ſtrange chances, whence 
very good and grave men have concluded, that Provi. 
_ dence often interpeſes in the diſcovery of the moſt ſe- 
eret villainy, in order to caution men from quitting the 
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paths of honeſty, however warily they tread in thoſe of 
vice. „ | 358 
Mr. Allworthy, at his entrance into Mr. Nightin- 
e's, ſlaw Black George: he took no notice of him, nor 
did Black George imagine he had perceived him. How- 


ever, when their converſation on the principal point was 


over, Allworthy aſked Nightingale, whether he knew 


one George Seagrim, and upon what buſineſs he came to 


his houſe, .. ing anſwered Nightingale, I know him 
very well; a molt extraordinary Rllow he is, who, 
in theſe days, hath been able to hoard up 5ool. from 
renting a very ſmall eſtate of 30l. a year. And is this 
the ſtory he has told you ?* cries Allworthy. * Nay, it 
is true, I promiſe you, ſaid Nightingale; for I have the 
money now in my own hands, in five bank bills, which 


TI am to lay out, either in a mortgage, or in ſome pur- 


chaſe in the north of England. The bank bills were 
no ſooner produced, at Allworthy*s defire, than he bleſſed ' - 
himſelf at the ſtrangeneſs of the diſcovery. He preſently 
told Nightingale, that theſe bank bills were formerly his; 
and then acquainted him with the whole affair. As 
there are no men who complain more of the frauds of 
buſineſs, than highwaymen, gameſters, and other thieves 


of that kind; fo there are none who ſo bitterly exclaim 
againſt the frauds of gameſters, &c. as uſurers, brokers, 


and other thieves of this kind. Whether it be, that the 
one way of cheating is a diſcountenance or reflection up- 
on the other, or that money, which is the common miſ- 


treſs of all cheats, makes them regard each other in the 
light of rivals, but Nightingale no ſooner heard the ſtory ; 
than he exclaimed againſt the fellow in terms much ſe- 


verer than the juſtice and honeſty of Allworthy had be- 
ſtowed on him. | 


Allworthy defired Nightingale to retain both the mo- 
ney and the ſecret till he ſhould hear farther from him; 
and if he ſhould in the mean time ſee the fellow, that 
he would not take the leaſt notice to him of the diſco- 
every which he had made. He then returned to his lodg- 
ings, where he found Mrs. * in a very dejected con- 

| ts | 8 


# 
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dition, on account of the information ſhe had received 
from her ſon-in-law. Mr. Allworthy, with great cheer- 
fulneſs, told her, that he had much good news to com- 
municate; and, with little farther preface, acquainted 
her, that he had brought Mr. Nightingale to conſent 
to ſee his ſon ; and did not in the leaft doubt to effect a 
perfe& reconciliation between them, though he found 
the father more ſoured by another accident of the ſame 
kind, which had happened in his family. He then men- 
tioned the running away of the uncle's daughter, which 
he had been told by the old gentleman, and which Mrs. 
Miller, and her ſon-in-law, did not yet know. | 
The reader may ſuppoſe Mrs. Miller received this ac- 
count with great thankfulneſs, and no leſs pleaſure ; but 
fo uncommon was her friendſhip to Jones, that I am not 
certain whether the uneaſineſs ſhe ſuffered for his ſake 
did not overbalance her fatisfaftion, at hearing a piece 
of news tending ſo much to the happineſs of her own 
family; oor whether even this very news, as it reminded 
her of the obligations ſhe had to. Jones, did not hurt as 
well as pleaſe her; when her grateful heart faid to her, 
© While my own family is happy; how miſerable is the 

poor creature to whoſe N we owe the beginning 
of all this unhappineſs. 7 N 
- Allworthy having left her a little while to chew the 
eud (if I may uſe that expreſſion) on theſe firſt tidings, 
told her, he had ſtill ſomething more to impart, which 
he believed would give her pleaſure. * I think, faid he, 
J have diſcovered a pretty conſiderable treaſure belonging 
to the young gentleman, your friend; but, perhaps, in- 
deed, his preſent fituation may be ſuch, that it will be 
of no ferviceto him. The latter part of the ſpeech gave 
Mrs. Miller to underftand who was meant; and ſhe an- 
fwered with a ſigh, I hope not Sir.'— I hope ſo too, 
cries Allworthy, with all my heart; but my nephew 
told me this morning, he had heard a very bad account 
of the affair. Good Heaven, Sir! ſaid the. Well, 
I muſt not ſpeak; and yet it is certainly very hard to be 
obliged to hold one's tongue, when one hear Ma- 
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dam, faid Allworthy, you may ſay whatever 1 | 
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you know me too well, to think I have aprejudice againſt 
any one; and as for that young man, I aſſure you I 


. ſhould be heartily pleaſed to find he could acquit himſelf 
of every thing, and particularly of this ſad affair. . You 
can teſtify the affect ion I have formerly borne him. The 


world, I know, cenſured me for loving him fo much. 


I did not withdraw that affection from him without 


thinking I had the juſteſt cauſe. Believe me, Mis. Mil- 
ler, I ſhould be glad to find J have been mifaken. 
Mrs. Miller was going eagerly to reply, when a ſer- 
vant acquainted her, that a gentleman without defired 
to ſpeak with her immediately. Allworthy then en- 
quired for his nephew, and was told that he had been 
for ſome time in his room, with the gentleman who uſed 
to come to him; and whom Mr. Allworthy gueſſing 
rightly to be Mr. Dowling, he deſired preſently to ſpeak 
with him. | - ted 8 
When Dowling attended, Allworthy put the caſe of 


the Bank notes to him, without mentioning any name; 


and aſked in what manner ſuch a perſon might be pu- 
niſhed. To which Dowling anſwered, he thought he 


might be indicted on the Black Act; but ſaid, as it 


was a matter of ſome nicety, it would be proper to go 
to counſel, He ſaid, he was to attend counſel preſent- 
ly, upon an affair of Mr. Weſtern's : and if Mr. All- 


_ worthy pleaſed, he would lay the cafe before them. 


This was agreed to; and then Mrs. Miller opening the 
door, cried, © I afk pardon, I did not know you had 
company !* but Mr. Allworthy deſired her to come in, 
faying, he had finiſhed his buſineſs. Upon which Mr. 
Dowling withdrew, and Mrs. Miller introduced Mr. 
Nightingale the younger, to return thanks for the 
great kindneſs done him by Allworthy ; but ſhe had 
ſcarce patience to let the young gentleman finiſh his 
ſpeech, before ſhe interrupted him, ſaying, © O, Sir! 

r. Nightingale brings great news about poor Mr. 


Jones! He hath been to ſee the wounded gentleman, 


who is out of all danger of death; and, what is more, 
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declares he fell upon poor Mr. Jones himſelf, and beat 
him. I am ſure, Sir, you would not have Mr. Jones be 
a coward. If I was a man myſelf, I am ſure, if any 
man was to ſtrike me, I ſhould draw my ſword. Do, 

y, my dear, tell Mr. Allworthy, tell him all yourſelf !* 
Nightingale then confirmed what Mrs. Miller had faid ; 
and concluded with many handſome things of Jones, 
who was, he ſaid, one of rhe beſt natured fellows in the 
world, and not in the leaſt inclined to be quarrelſome. 
Here Nightingale was going to ceaſe, when Mrs. Mil- 
ler again begged him to relate all the many dutiful ex- 
preſſions he had heard him make uſe of towards Mr, 
Allworthy.— To ſay the utmoſt good of Mr. Allwor- 
thy, cries Nightingale, is doing no more than ſtrict 
juſtice, and can have no merit in it; but, indeed, I 
muſt ſay, no man can be more ſenſible of the obligations 
he hath to ſo good a man, than is poor Jones. Indeed, 
Sir, I am convinced the weight of your diſpleaſure is the 
heavieſt burthen he lies under. He hath often lamented 
it to me, and hath as often proteſted, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, he hath never been intentiouſly guilty of any 
offence towards you : nay, he hath ſworn, he would ra- 
ther die a thouſand deaths, than he would have his con- 
ſcience upbraid him with one diſreſpectful, ungrateful, 
or undutiful, thought towards you. But I aſk pardon, 
Sir; I am afraid I preſume to intermeddle too far in fo 
tender a point. You have ſpoken no more than what 
a Chriſtian ought, cries Mrs. Miller.“ Indeed, Mr. 
Nightingale, anſwered Allworthy, I applaud your ge- 
nerous friendſhip, and I wiſh he may merit it of you. 
I confeſs, I am glad to hear the report you bring from 
this unfortunate gentleman ; and if that matter ſhould 
turn out to be as you repreſent it, (and, indeed, I doubt 
nothing of what you ſay,) I may, perhaps, in time, be 
brought to think better than lately I have of this young 
man; for this good gentlewoman here, nay, all who 
know me, can witneſs, that I loved him as dearly as if 
he had been my own ſon. Indeed, I have conlidered 
kim as a child ſent by fortune to my care, I ſtill re- 
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member the innocent, the helpleſs ſituation in which I 
found him. I feel the tender preſſure of his little hands 
at this moment. He was my darling ; indeed, he was. 

At which words he ceaſed, and the. tears ſtood in his 

. : | 5 
bi the anſwer which Mrs. Miller made may lead us 
into freſh matters, we will here ſtop, to account for the 
_ viſible alteration in Mr. Allworthy's mind, and the 
abatement of his anger to Jones. Revolutions of this 
kind, it is true, do frequently occur in hiſtories and 
dramatic writers, for no other reaſon, than becauſe the 
hiſtory or play draws to a concluſion, and are juſtified 
by authority of authors; yet, though we inſiſt upon as 
much authority as any author whateyer, we ſhall uſe 
this power very ſparingly, and never but when we are 
driven to it by neceſſity; which we do not at preſent 
foreſee will happen in this work. 3 
This alteration, then, in the mind of Mr. Allworthy, 
was occaſioned hy a letter he had juſt received from Mr. 
Square, aud which we ſhall give the reader in the be- 
ginning of the next chapter. _ 
3 HAP. IV. ON 
Containing two Letters in very different Styles 
My Worthy Friend, | 
p ] Taformed you in my laſt, that I was forbidden the uſe of the wa- 
TEE Ro Te 
OMs 06 [4 . 

Tiece of news, which, The ba will affift my friends more thun it 
offlifted me. Dr. Harrington and Dr. Brewefter have informed me, 
that there are no hopes of m recovery, , 5 

I bawe ſomewhere Er, that the great uſe of philoſophy is to learn 
to die. I will not, therefore, ſo far diſgrace mine, as to mal 


ferpriſe at 22 75 a leſſen w0hjch I muſt be thought to have ſo long 
be 


ſtudied. Yet, to ſay the truth, one page of the goſpel teaches this le. 

ſon better than all the volumes of ak or da leber. | 
aſſurance it gives us of another life is a much ſtronger ſupport to a ge 
mand, aps all the conſolations that are drawn from the — 0 Fats 
ture, the emptineſs or ſatiety of our enjoyments here, on any other topic 

cf thoſe — 4 are Janctine capable of arming cur 
minds with a ſtub born patience in bearing the thoughts of death, but 
pe raifing them to a real contempt * it, and much lejs of making - 
us think it as @ real good. I would not here be underſtcad to throw 
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the berrid cenſure of atheiſm, or even the abſolute denial of immorta- 
lay, on all obo are called phi/oſophers. Many of that ject, as well 
Ancient as modern, bave, fron the light 2 reaſon, di covered ſome 

es of a future ſtate; but, in reality, that light vas ſo faint and 
glimmering, and the hopes were fo uncertain and precarious, that it 
may be juſtly doubted on which fide their belief turned. Plato im- 
ſelf concludes bis Pbædon with — that his beſt arguments 
amgunt only to raiſe a frobalility; and Cicero Emmjelf ſcems rather to 
profeſs an inclination to believe, thun any actual belief in the doctr ines 
of immortality. As to myſelf, to be very ſincere with Jus IT never 
was much in earneſt in this faith, till I was in earneſt a chriflian. 
You Twill, perhaps, wonder at the latter exfreiſion ; but I aſſure 
you, it hath not been till very lately, that I could, wwith truth, call 
mel, fo. The pride of philojophy had intoxicated my reaſon, and 
the ſubl imeſt — all vijdom appeared to me, as it did to the Greets of 
old, to be fooliſtneſs. God hath, however, been ſo gracious to 
me my error in time, and to bring me into the way vf truth," before I 
funk into utter darkneſs for ever. | | 
T find myſelf beginmng to grow Tweak. I ſhall therefore haſten to 
the main pur poſe of this letter. | | 
n ben I . I know nothing ⁊ubich 
fits hea wier on my conſcience, than the injuſtice I haue been 220 of to 
that poor hehe your adopted 2 1 hae, indeed, not only con- 
nived at the villany of others, but been myſelf active in 3 ice to- 
Toards him. Believe me, my dear friend, wwben I tell you, on the 
ev:rd of a ding man, he hath been baſely injured. As to the prin- 
ipal fact, uton the miſrefreſentation of which you diſcarded tim, 1 
ſolemnly aſſure cu he is innocent. you lay upon ſuppoſed - 
dieatb- bed, he ⁊vas the only perſon in the houſe 20bo teſtified any real 
concern ; and what happened afterwards aroſe from the wwildneſs of 
bis jey on pour recovery ;, and, I am ſorry to fay it, from the baſeneſs 
of arother perſon; ( but it is my deſire to juſtify the innocent, and to 
accuſe nens. Believe me, my friend, this young man hath the no- 
Bleſs penersfity of heart, the moſt perfect capacity for Aar the 
bigheft integrity; and, indeed, every anriue which can ennoble a 
man. He - ſome faults, but among them is not to be numbered the 
leaft 2oant of duty or gratitude towards you. On the contrary," I am 
ſansfied, zꝛbben you dilmifſed bim from your houſe, bus heart bled for 
you more than for b imſel f. 3 | 
 Wirldly motives vbere the wicked and baſe reaſons of my concealing 
this from you ſo long: to reveal it now, I can bawve no inducement, 
but the deſire of ſerving the cauſe of truth, of doing right to the inno- 
cent, and of making all the amends in my power for a paſt offence. I 
bope this declaration, therefore, will baue the effect defired, and will 
. 45 this deſerving young man to ycur fawour ; the bearing of which, 


=_ 


res 


Tam, Sir, your faithful humble ſervant, 
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while T am yet alive, will afford the utmoſt conjolation, to, Sir, your 


m:ft obliged, obedient, bumble ſervant, 


| | Tomas Square,” 
The reader will, after this, ſcarce wonder at the revo- 
lution ſo viſibly appearing in Mr. Allwortby ; notwith- 
ſtanding he received from Thwackum, by the ſame poſt, 
another letter of a different kind, which we ſhall here 
add, as it may poſſibly be the laſt time we ſhall have oc- 
2 to mention the name of that gentleman, 
., | ' 

© T am not at all ſurfriſed at bearing from zoort bew a 
freſÞ inflance of the wi of A. Klee S _ t u il. 
FT ſpall not æwonder at any murders he may cemmit; and T beariily pray 


| that your own blood may not ſeal up tis final commitment to the place 


of wai/mg and ing of teeth, 
7 Though you 2 ſufficient calls to repentance, for the ma! 
unwarrantable weakneſſes exemplified in your bebawicur to this avretch, 
{a much to the prejudice of yeur non lawful family, and of your cha- 
rafter ; T jay, though theje may ſulficiently be uffoſed to prick and 
goad your conſcience at this ſeaſon ; I ſhould yet be wanting in my du- 
ry, if I ſpared to give you ſome admonition, in order to bring you to a 
due ſenſe of your errors. ] therefore pray ycu ſeriouſly to conſider the 
judgment which is likely to cvertake this wicked willam ; and let it 
we, at leaſt, as a warning to ycu, that you may not for the future 
dejfiſe the advice of one who1s ſo mdefatigavle in bis frayers for your 
Wefare. 5 . 
Had nat my hand been withheld from due correction, I bad ſccurged 
much of this aiabolical ſpirit cut of a boy, of whom, from bis infancy, 


= 


I diſcœvered the dewil had taken ſuch entire poſſeſſion 3 but refiect ion 


of _ kind now 56 too late. 3 Eiern ſo bet 
am ſorry you kawve given away the living of Weſtern jo J. 
1 Kali g applied uns occaſion earlier, 821 tha:ght yu would | 
not have acgudinted me frewious to the 418 ſtion. Your ol ject ion to 
Fluralitics is being righteous over -much. there were crime in 
the fractice, ſy many godly men would not agree to it. If the vicur of 
Algergrove ſhould die, ( as aue bear he is in a declining way ), Thoze 


.y-u Toul think of me, ſince I am certain you muſt be convinced of my 


nag ſincere attachment to your higheſt welfare ; a welfare to which 
all worldly conſiderations are as trifiing as the mall tithes mentianed 
in Scripture are, when compared to the weighty matters of the law, 


| | 6 Roger Thawckum.” 
This was the firſt time Thwackum ever wrote in this 


authoritative ſtyle to Allworthy; and of this he had af- 
terwards ſufficient reaſon to repent, as is the caſe of thoſe | 
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who miſtake the higheſt degree of goodneſs for the low- 
eſt degree of weaknels. lworthy had indeed never 
liked this man. He knew him to be proud and ill- na- 
tured; he alſo knew that his divinity itielf was tintured 

with his temper, and ſuch as in many reſpects he him- 
ſelf did by no means approve: but he was at the ſame 
time an excellent ſcholar, and moſt indefatigable in 
teaching the two lads. Add to this, the ſtrict ſeverity 


of his life and manners, an unimpeached honeſty, and a 
| moſt devout attachment to religion. So that, _ the 


whole, though Allworthy did not eſteem nor love the 
man, yet he could never bring himſelf to part with a 
tutor to the boys, who was, both by learning and in- 
duſtry, extremely well qualified for his office; and he 
hoped, that as they were bred up in his own houſe, and 
under his own eye, he ſhould be able to correct whate- 
ver was wrong in Thw2ckum's inſtruct ions. | 
Bw CHAP. V. 
In which the Hiſtory is cominued. © 
R. Allworthy, in his laſt ſpeech, had recollefed 
ſome tender ideas concerning Jones, which had 
brought tears into the good man's eyes. This Mrs. 
Miller obſerving, ſaid, © Yes, yes, Sir, your goodneſs 
to this poor young man is known, notwithſtanding all 
your care to conceal it; but there is not a fingle ſyllable 
of truth in what thoſe villains ſaid. Mr. Nightingale 


has now diſcovered the whole matter. It ſeems, theſe 
fellows were employed by a lord, who is a rival of poor 


Mr. Jones, to have him preſſed on board a ſhip—1I aſ- 
ſure them! I don't know who they will preſs next! Mr. 
Nightingale here hath ſeen the officer himſelf, who is a 
very pretty gentleman, and hath told him all, and is 
very ſorry for what he undertook ; which he would 
never have done, had he known Mr. Jones to have been 
a gentleman; but he was told that he was a common 
ſtrolling vagabond* | 


_ > Altworthy ſtared at all this, and declared he was a 


Arranger to every word ſhe ſaid. Yes, Sir, anſwered 


* 
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i me, I believe yon are. It is a very different ſtory, E. 
believe, from what thoſe fellows told the lawyer. 
| 5 8 What lawyer, Madam ? What is it you mean ?* 
2 faid Allworthy. © Nay, nay, ſaid ſhe, this is ſo like 
g . you, to deny your own s? but Mr. Nightingale 
| here ſaw him. '—* Saw whom, Madam ?'—anſwered he. 
© Why, your lawyer, Sir, faid ſhe, that you fo kindly 
i: ſent to inquire into the affair. I am ſtill in the dark, 
upon My honour," faid Allworthy.—© Why then, do 
you tell him, my dear Sir, cries ſhe.—* Indeed, Sir, 
faid Nightingale, I did: fee that very lawyer who went 
from you, when I came into the room, at an alehouſe at 
Alderſgate, in company with two of the fellows who 
were employed by Lord Fellamar to preſs Mr. Jones, 
and who were, by that means, preſent at the unbappy 
rencounter between him and Mr. Fitzpatrick.'—* I own, 
Siry ſaid Mrs. Miller, when I ſaw this gentleman come 
into the room to you, I told Mr. Nightingale, that I 
apprehended you had ſent him thither to inquire into the 
affair. Allworthy ſhewed marks of aſtoniſhment in his 
- countenance at this news; and was, indeed, for two or 
three minutes ſtruck dumb by it. At laſt, addreſſing 
himſelf to Mr. Nightingale, he ſaid, I mult confeſs 
myſelf, Sir, more ſurprized at what you tell me, than I 
have ever been before at any thing in my whole life, _ 
Are you certain this was the gentleman ?'—< I am moſt 
certain, anſwered Nightingale. At Alderſgate? cries 
Allworthy. And was you in company with this law- 
yer and the two fellows ? I was, Sir, {aid the other, 
very near half an hour.*—*< Well, Sir, ſaid Allworthy, 
and in what manner did the lawyer behave? Did you 
hear all that paſſed hetween him and the ' fellows ??— 
© No, Sir, anſwered Nightingale; they had been toge- 
ther before I came. In my preſence the lawyer faid lit 
| tle; but after I had ſeveral times examined the fellows, 
who perſiſted in a ftory directly contrary to what I have 
heard from Mr. Jones, and which I find by Mr. Fitz- 
patrick was'a rank falſhood, the lawyer then deſired 
the fellows to. ſay nothing but what was the truth; and 
Vol. III. | b 4 
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| ſeemed to ſpeak fo much in favour of Mr. Jones, that, 
when I {aw the ſame perſon with you, I concluded your 
goodneſs had prompted you to ſend him thither.*—* And 
did you not ſend him thither?” ſaid Mrs. Miller.— 
© Indeed I did not, anſwered Allworthy; nor did I 
know he had gone on ſuch an errand till this moment.* 
——- I ſee it all, ſaid Mrs. Miller: upon my foul, I fee 
it all. No wonder they have been cloſeted ſo cloſe late- 
ly. Son Nightingale, let me beg you to run for theſe - 
tellows immediately find them out, if they are above 
ground. I will go myſelf. Dear Madam, faid All- 
worthy, be patient, and do me the favour to ſend a ſer- 
vant up ſtairs to call Mr. Dowling hither, if he be in 
the houſe; or if not, Mr. Blifil.“ Mrs. Miller went 
out muttering ſomething to herſzlf; and preſently re- 
turned with an anſwer, that Mr. Dowling was gone, 
but that the t'other, as ſhe called him, was coming. 
Allworthy was of a cooler diſpoſition than the good 
woman, whole ſpirits were all up in arms in the cauſe 
of her friend. He was not, however, without ſome ſuſ- 
picions which were near a-kin to her's. When Blifil 
came into the room, he aſked him with a very ſerious 
countenance, and with a leſs friendly look than he had _ 
ever before given him, whether he knew any thing of 
Mr. Dowling's having ſeen any of the perſons who 
were preſent at the duel between Jones and another gen- 
tleman, 7 
There is nothing ſo dangerous as a queſtion which 
comes by ſurpriſe on a man whoſe buſineſs it is to con- 
ceal truth or to defend falſnood. For which reaſon, 
thoſe worthy perſonages, whoſe noble cfhice it is to fave 
the lives of their feliow-creatures at the Old Bailey, 
take the utmoſt care, by frequent previous examinations, 
to divine every queſtion which may be aſked their clients 
on the day of trial, that they may be ſupplied with pro- 
per and ready anſwers, which the moſt fertile invention 
cannot ſupply in an inftant, Beſides the ſudden and vio- 
lent impulſe on the blood woccafioned by theſe ſurpriſes, 
cauſes frequently ſuch an alteration in the countenance, 
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that a man is obliged to give evidence againſt himſelf 
And ſuch, indeed, were the alterations which the coun- 
tenance of Bifil underwent from this ſudden queſtion, 
that we can ſcarce blame the eagerneſs of Mrs. Miller, 
who immediately cried out, Guilty, upon my honour t 
Guilty, Ar my ſoul! | e 
Mr. Allworthy ſharply rebuked her for this impetuo- 
fity; and then turning to Blifil, who ſeemed ſinking 


into the earth, he ſaid, © Why do you heſitate, Sir, at 
giving me an anſwer? You certainly muſt have em- 


zyed him; for he would not of his own accord, I be- 
ieve, . have undertaken ſuch an errand, and eſpecialiy 
without acquainting me.” 8 
Blifil then anſwered, © I own, Sir, I have been guilty 
of an offence; yet may I hope your pardon.'—* My 
pardon!* ſaid Allwarthy very angrily.—* Nay, Sir, 
anſwered Blifil, I knew you would be offended; yet 
ſurely my dear uncle will forgive the effects of the moſt 
. amiable of human weakneſſes. Compaſſion for thoſe 


vho do not deſerve it, I own, is a crime; and yet it is 


a crime from which you yourſelf are not entirely free. I 
know I have been guilty of it in more than one inſtance 
to this very man; and I will own I did ſend Mr. Dow- 
ling, not on a vain and fruitleſs inquiry, but to. diſcover 
the witneſſes, and to endeavour to ſoften their evidence. 


This, Sir, is the truth; which though I intended to 


conceal from you, I will not deny. N 
© I confeſs, ſaid Nightingale, this is the light in 
which it appeared to me from the gentleman's beha- 
viour.“ 8 ED | 
© Now, Madam, faid Allworthy, I believe you will 
- once in your life own you have entertained a wrong 
ſuſpicion, and are not ſo angry with my nephew as you 
was. : | 
Mrs. Miller was filent: for though ſhe could not ſo 
_ haſtily be pleaſed with Blifil, whom ſhe looked upon to 
have been the ruin of Jones, yet, in this particular in- 
| ſtance, he had impoſed upon her as well as the reſt; fo 
entirely had the-devil ſtood his friend. And, indeed, L 
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256 HISTORY OF A FOUNLDING. 3 
look upon the vulgar obſervation, That the devil 
often deſerts his friends, and leaves them in the lurch, 
to be a great abuſe on that gentleman's character. Per- 
haps he may ſometimes deſert thoſe who are only his 
cup acquaintance; or who, at moſt, are but half his; 
but he generally ſtands by thoſe who are thoroughly his 
ſervants, and helps them off in all extremities, till their 
bargain expir ES, 4 | 
As a conquered rebellion ſtrengthens a government, 
or as health is more perfectly eſtabliſned by recovery 
from ſome diſeaſes, ſo anger, when removed, often gives 
new life to affection. This was the caſe of Mr. All- 
worthy ; for Blifil having wiped off the greater ſuſpician, 
the leller, which had been raiſed by Square's letter, ſunk 
of courſe, and was forgotten; and Thwackum, with 
whom he was greatly offended, bore alone all the reflec- 
tions which Square had caſt on the enemies of Jones. 
A s for that young man, the reſentment of Mr. All- 
worthy began more and more to abate towards him. 
He told Blifil, he did not only forgive the extraordinary 
efforts of his good - nature, but would give him the plea- 
ſure of following his example. Then turning to Mrs. 
Miller with a tmile,. which would have become an an- 
gel, he cried, © What ſay you, Madam; ſhall we take 
a hackney coach, and all of us together pay a viſit to 
2 friend? I promiſe you, it is not the firſt viſit I 
Have made in a priſon.” = bs 
Every reader, I believe, will be able to anſwer for 
the worthy woman; but they muſt have a great deal of 
good-nature, and be well acquainted with friendſhip, 
who can feel what ſhe felt on this occaſion. Few, I 
hope, are capable of feeling what now paſſed in the 
mind of Blifil; but thoſe who are, will acknowledge, 
that it was impoſſible for him to raiſe any object ion to 
this viſit. Fortune, however, or the gentleman lately 
mentioned above, ſtood his friend, and prevented his 
undergoing ſo great a ſhock; for, at the very inftant 
when the coach was ſent for, Partridge arrived, and 
having called Mrs. Miller from the company, ac- 
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guainted her with the dreadful accident lately come to 
light; and hearing Mr. Allworthy's intention, begged 


her to find ſome means of ſtopping him; For, ſays he, 
the matter muſt at all hazards be kept a ſecret from 


him: and if he ſhould now go, he will find Mr. Jones 
and his mother, who arrived juſt as I left him, lament- 


ing over one another the horrid crime they have igno- 
rantly committed. f | 

The poor woman, who was almoſt deprived of her 
ſenſes at this dreadful news, was never leſs capable of 
invention than at preſent. However, as women are 
much readier at this than men, ſhe bethought herſelf 
of an excuſe; and returning to Mr. Allworthy, faid, 
I am ſure, Sir, you will be ſurprized at hearing any 
objection from me to the kind propoſal you juſt now 
made; and yet I am afraid of the conſequence of it, 


if carried immediately into execution. You muſt ima- 


gine, Sir,” that all the calamities which have lately be- 
fallen this poor young fellow muſt have thrown him 


into the mot violent deject ion of ſpirits ; and now, Sir, 
ſhould we all on a ſudden fling him into ſuch a violent 


fit of joy, as I know your preſence will occaſion, it 
may, I am afraid, produce ſome fatal miſchief; eſpe- 
cially as his ſervant, who is without, tells me he is 
very far from being well. : 
© Is his ſeryant without? cries Allworthy ; pray call 
him hither. I will aſk him ſome queſtions concerning 
his maſter.” h : 
Partridge was at firſt afraid to appear before Mr. All- 
worthy ; but was at length perſuaded, after Mrs. Miller, 
who had often heard bis whole ftory from his own 
mouth, had promiſed to introduce him. 
Allworthy recollected Partridge the moment he came 
into the room, though many years had paſſed fince he 
had ſeen him. Mrs. Miller, therefore, might have 
| ſpared here a formal oration, in which, indeed, ſhe was 


mething prolix: for the reader, I believe, may have 


_ Sbſerved already, that *. good woman among other 
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things, had a wg always ready for the ſervice of hip 
friends. 

© And are-you, aid Allworthy to Partido; as ſer- 
vant of Mr. Jones? —“ I can't fay, Sir, anſwered be, 


"that I am regularly a ſervant; but I live with him, 
an't pleaſe your honour, at preſent. Non ſum gualis 


eram, as your honour very well knows. 

Mr. Allworthy then aſked him many queſtions con- 
cerning Jones, as to his health, and other matters; to 
all which Partridge anſwered, u ithout having the leaſt 
regard to what was, but conſidered only what he would 
have things appear; for a ſtrift adherence to truth was 


not among the articles of this fellow's morality, or his 


religion. 

During this dialogur, Mr. Nightingale took his leave, 
and preſently after Mrs. Miller left the room, when 
Allworthy likewiſe diſpatched Blifil; for he imagined 
that Partridge when atone with him, would. be more 

explicit than before company. They were no ſoonef 


Je in private together, mw OY T's as in 


the following chapter. 
In which the Hiftory i is 7 continued. | 
URE, friend, ſaid the good man, you are the 
ſtrangeſt of all human beings : not only to have 
ſuffered, as you have formerly, for obſtinately pony, 
in a falſhood, but to perſiſt in it thus to the lat, and | 
paſs thus upon the world for the ſervant of your nb] 
fon! What intereſt can you have in all this? What can 
be your motive? 
1 ] fee, Sir, ſaid Partridge, falling down upon his 
knees, that your honour is prepoſſeſſed againſt me, and 
reſolved not to believe any thing I ſay; and therefore 
what ſignifies my proteſtations? But yet there is One 


above, ellen gs matter not the father of this 
young man.” 


"5. How !-faid Allworthy, will you yet deny what you 


was formerly convicted of upon ſuch unanſwerable, ſuch 


manifeſt evidence? Nay, what a confirmation is your 
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being now found with this very man, of all which twen- 
ty years ago appeared againſt you? I thought you had 
left the country; nay, I thought you had been long 
fince dead. In what manner did you know any thing 
of this young man? Where did vou meet with him, un- 
leſs you had kept ſome correſpondence together? Do not 
deny this ; for I promiſe you, it will greatly raiſe your 
ſon in my opinion, to find that he hath ſuch a ſenſe of 
filial duty, as privately to ſuppert his father for ſo many 


ears. | | 
1 © If your honour will have patience to hear me, ſaid 
Partridge, I will tell you all.*—Being bid go on, 
he proceeded thus: When your honour conceived that 
diſpleaſure againſt me, it ended in my ruin foon after; 
for I loſt my little ſchool ; and the miniſter thinking, 1 
ſuppoſe, it would be agreeable to your honour, turned 
me out from the office of clerk; ſo that I had nothing 
to truſt to but the barber's ſhop, which in a country 
lace like that is a poor livelihood ; and when my wife 
died, (for till that time I received a penſion of twelve 
28 a year from an unknown hand; which, indeed, 
believe was your honour's own, for nobody that ever 
J heard of doth theſe things beſides ;) but, as I was 
faying, when ſhe died, this penſion forſook me ; ſo that 
now, as I owed two or three {mall debts, which began 
to be troubleſome to me, particularly one which an at- 
torney brought up by law charges from fifteen ſhillings 
to near thirty pounds* ;_ and as I found all my uſual 
means of living had forſook me, I packed up my little 
all as well as I could, and went off.” | 
© 'The firſt place I came to was Saliſbury, where I 
got into the ſervice of a gentleman belonging to the law, 
* 'This is a fat which I-knew happen to a poor clergyman 
in Dorſetſhire, by the villainy of an attorney ; who, not con- 
tented with the exorbitant coſts to which the poor man was put 
by a ſingle action, brought afterwards another action on the judg- 
ment, as it was called. A method frequently uſed to oppreſs 
the poor, and bring money into the pockets of attornies, to the 
great ſcandal of the law, of the nation, of chriſtianity, and even 
of human nature itlelf -& © : . 
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and one of the beft gentlemen that ever I knew ; for he 


was not only good to me, but I knew a thouſand good 


and charitable acts which he did while I aid with him; 
and I have known him often refuſe buſineſs, - becauſe it 
was paltry and oppreſſive.*—* You need not be fo par- 
ticular, laid Allworthy ; I know this gentleman, and a 
very worthy man he is, and an honour to his profeſ- 
ſion.—“ Well, Sir, continued Partridge, from hence I 


removed to Lymington, where 1 was above three years 


in the ſervice of another lawyer, who was likewiſe a very 
good fort of man, and, to be ſure, one of the merrieft 
gentlemen in England. Well, Sir, at the end of the 
three years I ſet up a little ſchool, and was likely to, 
do well again, had it not been for a moſt unlucky ac- 
cident. Here I kept a pig; and one day, as ili-fortune 
would have it, this pig broke out, and did a treſpaſs, 
I think they call it, in a garden belonging to one of 
my neighbours, who was a proud, revengeful man, and 
employed a lawyer, one --one---I can't think of his name:; 
but he ſent for a writ againſt me, and had me to he. 
When I came there, Lord have mercy upon me! to hear 
what the counſellor ſaid. There was one that told 
lord a parcel of the confoundedeſt lies about me; he ſaid, 
that I uſed to drive my hogs into other folks gardens, 
and a great deal more; and at laſt he ſaid, he hoped 1 
had at laſt brought my hogs to a fair market. To be 
ſure, one would have thought that, inſtead of being owner 
'only of one poor, little pig, I had been the greateſt hog- 
merchant in England. Well---'—* Pray, faid Allwor- 
thy, do not be to particular I have heard nothing of your 
ſan yet.'—* O it was a great many years, anſwered Par- 


tridge, before I ſaw my fon, as you are pleaſed to cail 


him. Iwecnt over to Iceland after this, and taught ſchocl 
at Cork, (for that one ſuit ruined me again, and I lay 
ſeven years in Wincheſter goal.) —“ Well, ſaid Ailwor- 
thy, paſs that over till you return to England.*—* Then, 


Sir, laid he, it was about a half a year ago that I land- 


ed at Briſtol, where I ftaid ſome time, and not Ending 
it do there, and hearing of a place bety;con that and 
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Glouceſter, where the barber was juſt dead, I went thi- 
ther, and there I had been about two months when Mr. 

Jones came thither.*—* He then gave Allworthy a very 
particular account of their firſt meeting, and of every 
thing, as well as he could remember, which had hap- 
pened from that day to this; frequently interlarding his 
ſtory with panegyrics on Jones; and not forgetting to 
inſinuate the great love and reſpe& which he had for 
Allworthy. He concluded with ſaying, © Now Sir, I have 
told your honour the whole truth :* and then repeating 
a moſt ſolemn proteſtation, that he was no more the fa- 
ther of Jones than of the Pope of Rome ; and imprecat- 
od moſt bitter curſes on his head, if he did not ſpeak 
truth. | A | . | 
What am I to think of this matter? cries Allxvor- 
thy. For what purpoſe ſhould you ſo ſtrongly deny a 
fact, which I think it would be rather your intereſt to 
own?” —© Nay, Sir, anſwered Partridge, (for he could 
hold no longer,) if your honour will not believe me, 
vou are like ſoon to have ſatisfaftion enough. I with 
vou had miftaken the mother of this young man, as well 
as you have his father.” And now being aſked what he 
meant, with all the ſymptoms of horror, both in his 
voice and countenance, he told Allworthy the whole 
ſtory, which he had a little before expreſſed ſuch a de- 
ſire to Mrs. Miller to conceal from him. 
Allworthy was almoſt as much ſhocked at this diſco- 
very, as Partridge himſelf had been while he related it. 
© Good Heavens! ſays he, in what miſerable diſtreſſes 
do vice and imprudence involve men! How much be- 
yond our deſigns are the effects of wickedneſs ſometimes 
carried !* H: had ſcarce uttered theſe words, when Mrs, 
Waters came haſtily and abruptly into the room. Par- 
tridge no ſooner ſaw lier, than he cried, Here, Sir, 
here is the very woman herſelf. This is the unfortu- 
nate mother of Mr. Jones: I am ſure ſhe will acquit me 
before yonr honour. Pray Madam — - 5 
Mrs. Waters, without paying any regard to what 
Partridge ſaid, and almoſt without taking any notice of 
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him, advanced to Mr. Allworthy,—* I believe, Sir) it 
is ſo long fince I had the honour of ſeeing you, that 


vou do not recollett me. Indeed, anſwered Allwor- 


thy, you are ſo very much altered, on many accounts, 
that had not this man already acquainted me who you 
are, I ſhould not have immediately called you to my re- 
membrance. Have you, Madam, any particular bufs- 

neſs which brings you to me? Allworthy ſpoke this 
with great reſerve ; for the reader may cably believe he 
was not well pleaſed with the conduct of this lady; nei- 
ther with what he had men heard, nor with what 
Partridge had now delivered. 

Mrs. Waters anſwered, Indeed, Sir, I have very 
particular buſineſs with you; and it is ſuch as I can 
i apart only to yourſelf. I muſt defire, therefore, the 


. | 2 fivour of a word with 2 alone ; for I aſſure you, what 


I haveto tell you is of the utmolt i importance. 

Partridge was then ordered to withdraw ; but n 
he went, he begged the lady to ſatisfy Mr. Allworthy . 
that he was perfectly innocent. To which ſhe anfwered, 
Lou need be under no apprehenſion, Sir; I ſhall fa- 
tisfy Mr. Allworthy very perfectly of that matter.* - 

Then Partridge withdrew ; and that paſſed between 
Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. JR" which is written in 


| ts next chapter. 
CHAP. VII. 


Continuation of the Hiftory. 

M* Waters vemaining a few moments ſilent, Mr. 

Allworthy could not refrain from ſaying, © I am 
ſorry, Madam, to perceive, by what I have ſince heard, 
that you have made ſo very ill a ule——* Mr. Allwor- 
thy, fays ſhe, interrupting him, I know I have faults, 
but ingratitude to you is not one of them. I never can 
nor ſhall forget your ggorinels, which In I have v 
little deſerved ; but be pleated to wave all upbraiding me 
at preſent, as 'I have 10 important an affair to commu- 
nicate to ycu concerning this young man, to whom you 
have given my maiden name of Jones.” 


Have I then, laid Allworchy, ignorantly puniſhed | 


, 


- 
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an innocent man, in the perſon of him who hath juſt Jett 


us? Was he not the father of the child?! Indeed he 
was not, ſaid Mrs. Waters. You may be pleaſed to 
remember, Sir, I formerly told you, you ſhould one 
day know; and I acknowledge myſelf to have been guil- 
ty of a cruel neglect, in not having diſcovered it to you 
before. Indeed, I little knew how neceffary it was. 
— Well, Madam, ſaid Allworthy, be pleaſed to pro- 
ceed.'—* You muſt remember, Sir, ſaid ſhe, a young 
fellow whoſe name was Summer.“ Very well, cries 
Allworthy; he was the ſon of a clergyman of great 
learning and virtue, for whom J had the higheſt friend - 
thip.*—*< So it appeared, Sir, anſwered ſhe; for I be- 
heve you bred the young man up, and maintained him 
at the univerſity; where, I think, he had finiſhed his 
ſtudies, when he came to reſide at your houſe : a finer 
man, I muſt ſay, the ſun never ſhone upon; for, be- 
fades the handſomeſt perſon J ever ſaw, he was ſo gen- 
. tecl, and had ſo much wit and good breeding. Poor 
_ gentleman! ſaid Allworthy; he was, indeed, untimely 
ſnatched away; and little did I think he had any fins of 
this kind to anſwer for; for I plainly perceive you are 
going to tell me, he was the father of your child.” 


Indeed, Sir, anſwered ſhe, he was not.'—* How? ſaid 
Allworthy, to what then tends all this preface? To a 


ſtory, Sir, ſaid ſhe, which I am concerned falls to my 
Jot to unfold to you. O, Sir, prepare to hear ſomething 
which will ſurpriſe you, will grieve you.'—* Speak ſaid 
Allworthy ; Iam conſcious of no crime, and cannot be 
afraid to hear. Sir, ſaid ſhe, that Mr. Summer, the 
ſon of your friend, educated at your expence, who, af- 
ter living a year in the houſe, as if he had been your own 
fon, died there of the ſmall-pox, was tenderly lamented 
by you, and huried as if he had been your own; that 
Summer, Sir, was the father of this child. How, ſaid 
Allworthy, you contradi& yourſelf.*—* That I do not, 
anſwered the 3 he was indeed the father of this child, 
but not by me.*—* Take care, Madam, faid Allworthy, 
do nat, to ſhun the imputation of any crime, be guilty 
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of falſhood. Remember there is one from whom you: 


can conceal nothing, and before whoſe tribunal falſhood 


Will only aggravate your guilt.— Indeed, Sir, ſays 


ſhe, I am not his mother; nor would I now think my- 
ſelf fo for the world“ I know your reaſon, ſaid All- 


| worthy ; and hall rejoice as much as you, to find it 
otherwiſe; yet you muſt remember, you yourſelf con- 


feſſed it before me. So far, what I confeſſed, ſaid. 


;  - ſhe, was true, that theſe hands conveyed the infant to 


your bed ! conveyed it thither at the command of its mo- 


ther: at her command I afterwards owned it, and thought 


myſelf, by her generoſity, nobly rewarded, both for my 

my ſhame.— Who could this woman 
be? ſaid Allworthy.—* Indeed, I tremble to name 
her, anſwered Mrs. Waters. — By all this preparation, 
I am to gueſs that ſhe was a relation of mine,* cried he, 
Indeed ſhe was a near one. At which words All- 
worthy ſtarted, and ſhe continued. You had a ſiſter, 
Sir. A ſiſter!" repeated he, looking aghaſt.— As 
there is truth in heaven, cries ſhe, your ſiſter was the 
mother of that child you found between your ſlieets. 
© Can it be poſſible? cries he, good heavens !'—* Have 


_ patience, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Waters, and I will unfold to 


you the whole ſtory, Juſt after your departure for Lon- 
don, Miſs Bridget came one day to the houſe of my mo- 


ther. She was pleaſed to ſay, ſhe had heard an extraor- 


dinary character of me, for my learning and ſuperior. 


_ underſtanding to all the young women there; ſo ſhe was 


pleaſed to ſay. She then bid me come to her to the great 


houſe; where, when 1 attended, ſhe employed me to 


read to her. She expreſſed great ſatis fact ion in my, 
reading, ſhewed great Kk indneis to me, and made me 
many preſents. At laſt ſhe began to catechiſe me on the 
ſubject of ſecrecy, to which I gave her ſuch ſatisfatory 
anſwers, that, at laſt, having locked the door of her room, 
ſhe took me into her cloſet, and then locking that deor 
likewiſe, ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſhould convince me of the vaſt re- 
liance ſhe had on my integrity, by communicating a ſe- 


cret in which her honour, and conſequently her life, was ; 


£ 


9 
— - 4 *.. _ 
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concerned. She then ſtopt; and, after a ſilence of a feu 
minutes, during which ſhe often wiped her eyes, ſhe en- 
quired of me, if I thought my. mother might ſafely be 
confided in. I anſwered, I would ſtake my life on her 
fidelity. She then imparted to me the great ſecret which 
laboured in her breaſt, and which, I believe, was deli-- 
vered with more pains than ſhe afterwards ſuffered in 
_ childbirth. It was then contrived, that my mother and 

myſelf only ſhould attend at the time, and that Mrs. 
Wilkins ſhould be ſent out of the way, as ſhe accordingly. 
was, to the very fartheſt part of Dorſetſhire, to inquire 
the character of a ſervant ; for the lady had turned 
away her own maid near three months before; during 
all which time I officiated about her perſon upon trial, 
as ſhe faid; though, as ſhe afterwards declared, I was 
not ſufficiently handy for the place. This, and many 
other ſuch things, which ſhe uſed to ſay of me, were 
all thrown out to prevent any ſuſpicion which Wilkins 
might hereafter have when I was to own the child ; for 
the thought it could never be believed ſhe would venture 
to hurt a young woman with whom ſhe had entruſted 
ſuch a fecret, You may be aſſured, Sir, I was well 
paid for all theſe affronts, which, tegether with being 
informed with the occaſion of them, very well contented 
me. Indeed, the lady had a greater ſuſpicion of Mrs. 
Wilkins than of any other perſon: not that ſhe had the 


| leaft averſion to the gentlewoman, but ſhe thought her 


incapable of keeping a ſecret, eſpecially from you, Sir; 
for I have . Miſs Badget lay, that if Mrs. 
Wilkins had committed a murder, ſhe believed ſhe 
would acquaint you with it. At laſt, the expected day 
came; and Mrs. Wilkins, who had been kept a week 
in readineſs, and put off from time to time, upon ſome 
pretence or other, that ſhe might not return too ſoon, | 
was diſpatched. Then the child was born, in the pre- 
ſence only of myſelf and my mother, and was by my 
mother conveyed to her own houſe, where it was pri- 
vately kept by her till the evening of your return; when 
J, by the command of Miſs Bridget, conveyed it into 
3 2 45 
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the bed where you found it: and all ſuſpicions were af- 


terwards laid aſleep by the arttu} conduct of your ſiſter, 
in pretending ill will to the boy, and that any regard 
ſhe ſhewed him was out of mere complaiſance to you. 
Mrs. Waters then made many proteſtat ions of the 
truth of this ſtory, and concluded by ſaying, Thus, Sir, 
you have at laſt diſcovered your nephew; for ſo, I am 
ſure, you will hereatter think him; and I queſtion not, 
but he will be both an hunour and a comtort to you, 
under that appellation?” © Fe 
© I need not, Madam, ſaid Allworthy, expreſs my af- 
toniſhment at what you have told me; and yet, ſurely 
you would not, and could not, have put together fo 
many circumſtances to evidence an untruth. I confeſs, 
I recollect ſome paſlages relating to that Summer, which 
formerly gave me a conceit, that my ſiſter had ſome lik- 
ing to lum. I mentioned it to her : for I had ſuch a 


regard to the young man, as well on his own account, 


as on his father's, that I ſhould willingly have conſented 
to a match between them; but ſhe expreſſed the higheſt 
diſdain of my unkind ſuſpicion, as ſhe called it; fo that 
I never ſpoke more on the iubjett. Good Heavens 
Well! the Lord difpoſeth all things. Yet, ſure it was 
a molt unjuſtifiable conduct in my ſiſter, to carry this 
ſecret with her out of the world '—* I promiſe you, 
Sir, ſaid Mrs. Waters, ſhe always profeſſed a contrary 


intention; and frequently told me, ſhe intended one day 
to communicate it to you, ſhe ſaid, indeed, ſhe was highly 


rejoiced that her plot had ſucceeded ſo well; and that 

you had, of your own accord, taken ſuch a fancy to the 
child, that it was yet unneceſſary to make any expreſs 
declaration. Oh! Sir, had that lady lived to have ſeen 
this poor young man turned like a vagabond from your 
houſe ; nay, Sir, could ſhe haye lived to hear that you 
had yourſelt employed a lawyer to proſecute him tor a 
murder of which he was not guilty !—Forgive me, Mr. 


Allworthy, I muſt ſay it was unkind. Indeed you have 


been abuſed ;. he never deſerved it of you! Indeed, 
Madam, faid Allworthy, I have been abuſed by the per- 
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fon, whoever he was, that told you ſo.*—* Nay, Sir, ſaid 
ſhe, I would not be miſtaken, I did not preiume to ſay 
you were guilty of any wrong. The gentleman who 
came to me, propoſed no ſuch matter: he only ſaid, tak- - 
ing me for Mr. Fitzpatrick's wite, that if Mr. Jones 
had murdered my huſband, I ſhould be aſſiſted with any 
money I wanted to carry on the proſecution, by a very 
worthy gentleman, who, he ſaid, was well appriſed what 
a villain I had to deal with. It was by this man I 
found out who Mr. Jones was ; and this man, whoſe 
name is Dowling, Mr. Jones tells me, is. your ſteward, 
I diſcovered his name by a very odd accident; for he 
himſelf refuſed to tell it me 3 but Partridge, who met 
him at my lodgings, the ſecond time he came, knew him 
formerly at Saliſbury.” _ „ 
© And did this Mr. Dowling, ſays Allworthy, with 
great aſtoniſhment in his countenance, tell you that T 
_ would aſſiſt in the proſecution !'—* No, Sir, anſwered 
| ſhe; I will not charge him wrongfully. He ſaid, 1 
ſhould be affiſted ; but he mentioned no name. Yet, you 
maſt pardon me, Sir, if from circumſtances, I thought 
it could be no other.'—* Indeed, Madam, ſays Allwor- 
thy, from circumſtances, I am too well convinced it 
was another. Good Heaven! by what wonderful means 
is the blackeſt and deepeſt villany ſometimes diſcovered ! 
Shall I beg you, Madam, to ſtay till the perion you have 
mentioned comes? for I expect him every minute; nay, 
he may be, perhaps, already in the houſe.” | 
Allworthy then ftept to the door, in order to call a 
ſervant, when in came, not Mr. Dowling, but the gen- 
tleman who will be ſeen in the next chapter, | 
; CHAP. VIII. 
Farther Continuation. . 
HE gentleman who now arrived was no other than 
1 Mr. Weſtern. He no ſooner ſaw Allworthy, than, 
without conſidering in the leaſt the preſence of Mrs. 
Waters, he began to vociferate in the following manner: 
Fine doings at my houſe! A rare kettle of fiſh I] have 
diſcovered at laſt! Who the devil would be plagued 
| | | Z 2 3 
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with a daughter?'—* What's the matter, neighbour ?* 
ſaid Allworthy.—* Matter enough, anſwered Weſtern; 
when I thought ſhe was a juſt coming to; nay, when ſhe 
had in a manner promiſed me to do as I would ha* - 
her, and when I was a hoped to have had nothing more 
to do than to have ſent for the lawyer, and finiſhed all; 
what do you think I have found out? that the little b 
hath been playing tricks with me all the while, and car- 
rying on a ip qe with that baſtard of yours. 
Sifter Weſtern, whom I have quarrelled with upon her 
account, ſent me word o't, and I ordered her pockets 
to be ſearched when ſhe was aſleep, and here I have got 
un ſigned with the ſon of a whore's own name. T have - 
not had patience to read halt o't, for *tis longer than 
one of Parſon Supple's fermons ; but I find plainly, it 
is all about love; and indeed, what ſhould it be elſe? 
I have packed her up in chamber again, and to-mor- 
row morning down ſhe goes into the country, unleis ſhe 
conſents to be married directly, and there ſhe ſhall live 
in a garret upon bread and water all her days; and the 
fooner ſuch a b— breaks her heart, the better: though 
d—n her, that I believe is too tough; ſhe will live long 
enough to plague me.'—* Mr. Weſtern, anſwered All- 
worthy, you know I have always proteſted agai nſt force, 
and you yourſelf conſented that none ſhould be uſed.— 
© Aye, cries he, that was only upon condition that ſhe 
would conſent without. What the devil and Doctor 
Fauſtus ſſhan't I do what I will with my own daughter, 
eſpecially when I deſire nothing but her own good ?'— 
© Well, neiznbour, anſwered Allworthy, if you will 
give me leave, TI will undertake once to argue with the 
young lady.*—* Will you? ſaid Weſtern; why, that is 
kind now, and neighbourly; and may hap you will do 
more than I have been able to do with her; for I pro+ 
mite you, ſhe hath a very good opinion of you.'—* Well, 
Sir, ſaid Allworthy, if you will go home and releaſe the 
young lady from her captivity, I will wait upon her 
wituin this halt hour. — But ſuppoſe, ſaid Weſtern, 
ſhe ſnould run away with un in the mean time? for Law- 
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yer Dowling tells me, there is no hopes of hangiog the 
tellow at laſt; for that the man is alive and like to do 
well, and that he thinks Jones will be eut of priſon 
again preſently.*—* How! ſaid Allworthy, what did 
you employ him then to enquire, or to do any thing in' 
that matter ?*—* Not I, anſwered Weſtern : he men- 
tioned it to me juſt. now of his own accord. . Juſt 
now! cries Allworthy ; why, where did you ſee him 
then? I want much to ſee Mr. Dowling.'—* Why, you 
may : ſee un an you will preſently at my lodgings ; for 

there is to be a meeting of lawyers there this morning 
about a mortgage. Icod! I ſhall loſe two or three thou- 
ſand pounds, I believe, by that honeſt gentleman, Mr, 
Nightingale.'—* Well, Sir, ſaid Allworthy, I will be 
with you within the half hour. — And do, for once, 
a cries the ſquire, take a foolꝰs advice; never think of deal. 
ing with her by gentle methods; take my word for it, 
thoſe will never do; I have tried um long enough. She 
muſt be frightened into it; there is no other way. Tell 
her, I'm her father; and of the horrid fin of diſobedi- 
| ence, and of the dreadful puniſhment of it in t'other 
world ; and then tell her about beipg locked up all her 
life in a garret in this, and being kept only on bread and 
water.“ I will do all I can, faid Allworthy ; for I pro- 
miſe you, there is nothing I wiſh for more, than an al 
liance with this amiable creature.'—* Nay, the girl is 
well enough for matter o'that, cries the ſquire: a man 
may go farther, and meet with worſe meat; that I may 
declare o her, thof ſhe be my own daughter. And if ſne 
will but be obedient to me, there is n'arrow a father with- 
in a hundred miles oꝰ the place, that loves a daughter bet- 
ter than I do: but I ſee you are buſy with the lady here; 
ſo I will go home and expect you, and ſo your humble 
ſervant.” Ee Cars | 85 
As ſoon as Mr. Weſtern was gone, Mrs. Waters ſaid, 
I lee, Sir, the ſquire hath not the leaſt remembrance of 
my face, I believe, Mr. Allworthy, you would nor 
hae known me neither. I am very conſiderably alter- 
ed ſince that day when you ſo kindly gave me that advice, 
23 | 
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which I had been happy had I followed.“ Indeed, 
Madam, cries Allworthy, it gave me great concern when 
I firſt heard the eontrary.'—* Indeed, Sir, ſays ſhe, I 
was ruined by a very deep ſcheme of villany ; which, if 
you knew, though I pretend not to think it would juſ- 
tify me in your opinion, it would, at leaft, mitigate my 


- offence, and induce you to pity me; you are not now at 


leiſure to hear my whole tory ; but this I aſſure you, 1 
was betrayed by the moſt ſolemn promiſes of marriage: 
nay, in the eye of Heaven, I was married to him: for, 
after much reading on the fubject, I am convinced that 
particular ceremonies are only requiſite to give a legal 
ſanct ion to marriage, and have only a worldly uſe, in 
giving a woman the privileges of a wife but that ſhe who 

lives conſtant to one man, after a ſolemn private affi- 
ance, whatever the world may call her, hath little to 
charge on her own conſcience.'—* I am ſorry Madam, 
ſaid Allworthy, you made ſo ill an uſe of your learning. 
Indeed, it would have been well that you had been poſ- 
ſeſſed of much more, or had remained in a ftate of igno. 
rance. And yet, Madam, I am afraid you have more 
than this fin to anſwer for.'—* During his life, anſwer- 
ed ſhe, which was above a dozen years, I moſt folemnly 


aſſure you I had not. And conſider, Sir, on my behalf, 


what is in the power of a woman, ftript of her reputa- 
tion, and left deſtitute ; whether the good-natured 


world will ſuffer ſuch a ſtray ſheep to return to the road 


of virtue, even if ſhe was never ſo deſirous. I proteſt, 
then, I would have choſe it, had it been in my power; 
but neceſſity drove me into the arms of Captain Waters, 
with whom, though ſtill unmarried, I lived as a wife 


for many years, and went by his name, I parted with 


this gentleman at Worceſter, on his march againſt the 


rebels, and it was then I accidentally met with Mr. 


Jones, who reſcued me from the hands of a villain. In- 
deed, he is the worthieſt of men. No young gentleman 
of his age, is, I believe, ireer from vice, and few have 
the twentieth part of his virtues: nay, whatever vices 
be hath had, I am firmly perſuaded he hath now taken a 
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reſolution to abandon them. I hope he hath, cries 
 Allworthy, and I hope he will preſerve that reſolution. 
I muft ſay, I have ſtill the fame hope with regard to 
yourſelf. The world, I do agree, are apt to be too un- 


merciful on theſe occaſions; yet, time and perſeverance - 


will get the better of this their diſinclination, as I may 
call it, to pity; for though they are not, like Heaven, 
ready to receive a penitent finner, yet a continued re- 
tance will, at length, obtain y even with the 
world. This you may be aſſured of Mrs. Waters, that 
whenever I find you are fincere in ſuch good intentions, 
you ſhall want no aſſiſtance in my power to make them 
_effectual.* | 
Mrs. Waters fell now upon her knees hefore him; 
and, in a flood of tears, made him many moſt paſſio- 
nate acknowledgments of his goodneſs; which, as ſhe 
truly ſaid, favoured more of the divine than human na- 
ture. | 157 Bhs | 
- Allworthy raiſed her up, and ſpoke in the moſt tender 
manner, making uſe of every expreſſion which his in- 
vention could ſuggeſt to comfort her, when he was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Mr. Dowling ; who, upon his 
_ firſt entrance, ſeeing Mrs. Waters, ſtarted, and appear- 
ed in ſome confuſion ; from which he ſoon recovered him- 
ſelf, as well as he could, and then ſaid he was in the ut- 
moſt haſte to attend counſel at Mr. Weſtern's lodgings ; 
but, however, thought it his duty to call and acquaint 
him with the opinion of counſel upon the cafe which 
he had before told him; which was, that the converſion 
of the monies, in that caſe, could not be queſtioned 
in a criminal cauſe ; but that an action of trover might 
be brought, and it it appeared to the jury, to be the 
monies of plaintiff, that plaintiff would recover a ver- 
dict for the value. . | 
Allworthy, without making any anſwer to this, bolt- 

ed the door; and then advancing with a ſtern look to 
Dowling, he ſaid, Whatever be your haſte, Sir, I muſt 
firſt receive an anſwer to ſome queſtions. Do you know | 
this lady? That lady, Sir? anſwered Dowling, wit 
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great heſitation. Allworthy then, with the moſt ſolemn 
voice, ſaid, Look you, Mr. Dowling, as you value 
my favour, or your continuance a moment longer in my 
| ſervice, do not heſitate nor prevaricate ; but anſwer faith- 
fully and truly to every queſtion I aſk, Do you know 
this lady ??— Yes, Sir, ſaid Dowling, I have ſeen the 
lady.'—* Where Sir *— At her own lodgings.— 
Upon what buſineſs did you go thither, Sir, and who 
| ſent you? — I went, Sit, to inquire, Sir, about Mr. 
Jones. — And who ſent you to inquire about him? 
s Whe, Sir? why, Sir, Mr. Blifil ſent me. —“ And 
what did you ſay to the lady concerning that matter ?*— 

© Nay, Sir, it is impoſſible to recollect every word. 

Will you pleaſe, Madam, to aſſiſt the gentieman's me- 
.mory ?*—* He told me, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Waters, that if 
Mr. Jones had murdered my huſband, I ſhould be aſſiſted 
with any money I wanted, to carry on the proſecution, 
by a very worthy gentleman, who was well appriſed what 

a villain I had to deal with. Theſe, I can ſafely ſwear, 
were the very words he ſpoke.'—* Were theſe the words, 
_ Sir?” ſaid Allworthy, © I cannot charge my memory 
exactly, cries Dowling, but I believe I did ſpeak to that 
rpoſe.'— And did Mr. Blifil order you to ſay ſo? — 
I am ſure, Sir, I ſhould not have gone on my own.ac- - 

cord, nor have willingly exceeded my authority in t- 

ters of this kind. It I ſaid fo, I muſt have ſo under- 
flood Mr. Blifil's inſtructions.—“ Look you, Mr. 
Dowling ſaid Allworthy, I promile you, before this lady, 
that whatever you have done in this affair, by Mr. Blifil's 
order, I will forgive, provided you now tell me ſtrictly 
the tratir: for I believe what you ſay, that you would 

not H ve ated of your own accord, aud without autho- 
rity, in this matter. Mr. Blifil, then, hkewiſe ſent you 

to examine the two fellows at Alderſgate ?—* He did, 
Sir,'—* Well; and what inſtructions did he then give 

you? RecolleCt as well as you can; and tell me, as near 

as poſſible, the very words he uſed.— Why, Sir, Mr. 
 ___ Blifil ſent me to find out the perſons who were eye wit- 
veſſes of ghis fight. He ſaid, he feared they might be 
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tampered with by Mr. Jones, or ſome of his friends. 
He faid, blood required blood; and that not only all who 
concealed a murderer, but thoſe who omitted any thing 
in their power'to bring him to juſtice, were ſharers in 
his guilt, He ſaid, he found you was very deſirous of 


having the villain brought to juſtice, though it was not 


proper you ſhould appear in it. Did he fo ?” faid All- 
- worthy, | © Yes, Sir; cries Dowling : I ſhould. not, I 
am ſure, have proceeded ſuch lengths, for the ſake of 
any other perſon living, but your worſhip.— What 
lengths, Sir 7” ſaid Allworthy. Nay, Sir, cries Dowl- 
ing, I would not have your worſhip think I would, on 
any account be guilty of ſabornation. of perjury ; but 
there are two ways of delivering evidence. I told them, 
therefore, that if any offers ſhould be made them on the 
other fide, they ſhould refuſe them; and that they might 
be aſſured they ſhould loſe nothing by being honeſt men, 
and telling the truth. I ſaid, we were told that Mr. 
Jones had aſſaulted the gentleman firſt, and that, if that 
was the truth, they ſhould declare it; and I did give 
them ſome hints, that they ſhould be no loſers.'*—* I 
think you went lengths, indeed, cries Ailworthy.. * Nay, 
Sir, anſwered Dowling, I am ſure 1 did not deſire them 
to tell an untruth; nor ſhould J have ſaid what I did, 
unleſs it had been to oblige you. You would not have 
thought, I believe, ſays Allworthy, to have obliged me, 
had you known that this Mr. Jones was my own ne- 
phew.'— I am ſure, Sir, anſwerecl he, it did not become 
me to take any notice of what I thought you deſired to con- 
ceal. “ How! cries Allworthy, and did you know it 
then? Nay, Sir, anſwered Dowling, it your worſhip 
bids me ſpeak the truth, I am ſure I ſhall do it. Indeed, 
Sir, I did know it; for they were almoſt the laſt words 
which Madam Blifil ever ſpoke, which ſhe mentioned-to 
me, as I ſtood alone by her bedſide, when ſhe delivered 
me the letter I brought your worſhip from her. What 
letter ?* cries Allworthy. The letter, Sir, anſwered: 
Dowling, which I brought from Saliſbury,” and which 
' I: delivered into the hands of Mr. Blifil.— O Heavens! 


— 
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- eries Allworthy. Well; and what were the words? 


What did my ſiſter ſay to you?. She took me by the 
hand, anſwered he, and, as ſhe delivered me the letter, 
ſaid, I ſcarce know what I have written. Tell my 
brother, Mr. Jones is his nephew— He is my ſon—bleſs 


* him !* ſays ſhe, and then fell backward, as if dying away. 


I preſently called in the people, ard ſhe never ſpcke 
more to me, and died within a few minutes afterwards.” 
Allworthy ſtood a minute filent, lifting up his eyes; and 
then turning to Dowling, ſaid, How came you Sir, not 


to deliver me this meſſage ?—* Your worſhip, anſwered 
he, muſt remember that you was at that time ill in bed; 


and being in a violent hurry, as indeed, I always am, I 


delivered the letter and meſſage to Mr. Blifil, who told 
me he would carry them both tõ you, which he hath ſince 
told me he did, and that you worſhip, partly out of 


friendſhip to Mr. Jones, and partly out of regard to your 


ſiſter, - would never have it mentioned ; and did intend to 


conceal it from the world: and therefore, Sir, if you had 


not mentioned it to me firſt, I am certain ] ſhould ne- 
ver have thought it belonged to me to ſay any thing 
of the matter, either to your worſhip, or any other per- 


ſon.* | 


We have remarked ſomewhat alrt ady, that it is poſ- 
fible for a man to convey a lie in the words of truth. 


Tnis was the caſe at preſent : for Blifil had in fact told 


Dowling what he now related ; but had not impoſed 


upon him, nor indeed had imagined that he was able fo 


to do. In reality, the promites which Blifil had made 
to Dowling were the motives which had induced him to 
ſecrecy ; and as he very plainly ſaw Blifil would not be 


able to keep them, he thought proper now to make this 
_ confeſſion, which the promiles of furgiveneſs, joined to 


the threats, the voice, the looks of Allworthy, and the 


diſcoveries he had made before, extorted from him, who 


was beſides taken unawares, and had no tune to conſider 


of evaſions. EO 
Allworthy appeared well ſatisfied with this relation; 


and having enjoined on Dowling ſtrict ſilence as to what 


— 


— 
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had paſſed, conducted that gentleman himielf to the door, 


leſt he ſhould fee Blifil, who was returned to his cham- 
her, where he exulted in the thoughts of his laſt deceit 
on his uncle, and little ſuipected what had fince paſſed 
below ſtair s. a | 5 
As Allworthy was returning to his room he met Mrs. 
Miller in the entry; who, with a face all pale and full 
of terror, faid to him, O! Sir, I find this wicked wc 


man hath been with you, and you know all; yetdo not, 


on this account, abandon. the poor young man. Con- 
ſider, Sir, he was ignorant it was his own mother; and 
the diſcovery itſelf will, moſt probably, break his heart, 


without your unk indneſs. 


Madam, ſays Allworthy, I am under ſuch an aſto- 
niſhment at what I have heard, that I am really unable 
to fatisty you; but come with me into my room. In- 
deed, Mrs. Miller I have made ſurpriſing diſcoveries, and 
you ſhall ſoon know them. 
© The poor woman followed him trembling ; and now 
Allworthy going up to Mrs. Waters, took her by the 
hand, and then turning to Mrs. Miller, ſaid, What 
reward ſhall I heftow upon this gentlewoman, for the 
ſervices ſhe hath done me? O! Mrs. Miller, you have 
a thouſand times heard me call the young man to whom 

ou are ſo faithful a friend, my ſon, Little did I then 
think he was indeed related to me at all. Your friend, 


* 


Madam, is my nephew; he is the brother of that wicked 


viper whom I have ſo long nouriſhed in my boſom ! She 
will herſelt tell you the whole ſtory, and how the youth 
came to paſs for her ſon. Indeed, Mrs. Miller, Iam con- 
vinced that he hath been wronged, and that I have been 


| abuſed; abuſed by one whom you too juſtly ſuſpected of 
being a villain. He is, in truth, the worſt of villains!” 


The joy which Mrs. Miller now felt, bereft her of the 
power of ſpeech, and might, perhaps, have deprived her 
of her ſenſes, if not of lite, had not a friendly ſhower of 
tears come ſeaſonably to her relief. At 1 recovering 
f far from her tranſport as to be able to ſpeak, the cried, 


And is my dear Mr, Jones then your nephew, Sir; aud 
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not the ſon of this lady? and are your eyes opened to 
him at laſt: and ſhall I live to fee him as happy as he 
geſerves! . He certainly is my nephew, ſays Ailwor- | 
thy, and J hope all the reſt.— And is this dear good 
woman the perion, cries ſne, to whom all this diſcovery 
is owing ?*—< She is indeed, ſays Allworthy.— Why 
then cried Mrs. Miller upon her knees, heaven ſhower 
dyn its choiceſt bleſſings upon her head, and for this 
one good action forgive her all her ſins, be they never ſo 
many. 


Mrs. Waters then :nformed them, that ſhe believed 


Jones would very ſhortly be releaſed; for that the ſur- 
geon was gone, in company with a nobleman, to the juſ- 
_ Tice who committed him, in order to certify that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was out of all manner of danger, and to pro- 
cure the priſoner his liberty. 
Allworthy ſaid, he ſhould be glad to find his nephew 
there at his return home: but that he was then obliged 
to go on ſome buſineſs of conſequence. He then called 
to a ſervant to fetch him a chair, and preſently left the 
two ladies together. 
Mr. Bilfil hearing the chair ordered, came down ſtairs 
to attend upon his uncle; for he never was deficient in 
ſuch acts of duty. He aſked his uncle if he was going 
out? which is a civil way of aſking a man where he is 
going: to which the other making no anſwer, he again 
defired to know when he would be pleaſed to return? 
Allworthy made no anſwer to this neither, till he was 
getting into his chair, and then turning about, he ſaid, 
© Harkee, Sir, do you find out, before my return, the 
letter which your mother ſent me on her death-bed.'— 
Allworthy then departed, and left Blifil in a fituation 
to be envied oy by a man who is 35 going to be 


han 
8 cHAP. IX. 
A farther Continuation. 


A LLWORTHY took an o pportunity, whilſt he 
was in the chair, of 0 the letter from Jones 


to Sophia, which Weſtern delivered him; and there 
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were ſome expreſſions in it concerning himſelf, which 
drew tears from his eyes. At length he arrived at Mr. 
Weſtern's, and was introduced to Sophia. 

When the firſt ceremonies were paſt, and the gentle- 
man and lady had taken their chairs, a ſilence of ſome 
minutes enſued; during which, the latter, who had 
been prepared for the viſit by her father, fat playing 
with her fan, and had every mark of confuſion both in 
her countenance and behaviour. At length, Allworthy, 
who was himſelf a little diſconcerted, began thus; — 


I am afraid, Miſs Weſtern, my family hath been the 


4 


occaſion of giving you ſome uneaſineſs; to which I fear, 
1 have innocently become more inſtrumental than I in- 
tended. Be aſſured, Madam, had I at firſt known how 
diſagrerable the propoſals had been, I ſhould not have 
ſuffered you to have been ſo long perſecuted. I hope, 
therefore, you will not think the deſign of this viſit is to 
trouble you with any farther ſolicitations of that kind, 


but entirely to relieve you from them.” 


« Sir, ſaid Sophia, with a little modeſt heſitation, 


this behaviour is moſt kind and generous, and ſuch as I 


could expect only from Mr. Allworthy ; but as yeu | 
have been ſo kind to mention this matter, you will par- 


don me for ſaying, it hath, indeed, given me great un- 


eaſineſs; and hath been the occaſion of my ſuffering 
much cruel treatment from a father, who was, till that 
unhappy affair, the tendereſt and fondeſt of all parents. 
I am convinced, Sir, you are too good and generous to 
reſent my refuſal of your nephew. Our inclinations 
are not in our own power; and whatever may be his 


merit, I cannot force them in his tavour.'— I aſſure 


you, moſt amiable young lady, ſaid Allworthy, Tam 
capable of no ſuch reſentment, had the perſon been my 


oon fon, and had I entertained the higheſt eſteem for 


him. For you ſay truly, Madam, we cannot force our 

inclinations, .much leſs can they be direfted by an- 

other.“ Oh! Sir, anſwered Sophia, every word you 

ſpeak proves you to deſerye that good, that great, that 

benevolent character, the whole world allows you, 1 
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aſſure you, Sir, nothing leſs than the certain proſpe& of 
future miſery could have made me refift the commands of 
my father.“ I ſincerely believe you, Madam, replied 
Allworthy ; and I heartily congratulate you on your pru- 
dent foreſight, ſince, by ſo juſtifiable a reſiſtance, you 
have avoided miſery indeed.“ You ſpeak, now, Mr. 
Allworthy, cries ſhe, with a delicacy few men are ca- 
= of feeling ; but ſurely, in my opinion, to lead our 
ves with one to whom we are indifferent, muſt be a 
ſtate of wretchedneſs. Perhaps that wretchedneſs would 


be even increaſed by a ſenſe of the merits of the object 


to whom we cannot give our affections. If I had mar- 
ried Mr. Blifil '— Pardon my interrupting you, 
Madam, anſwered Allworthy, but I cannot bear the 


ſuppoſition. Believe me, Miſs Weftern, I rejoice from 


my heart rejoice in your eſcape. I have diſcovered 
the wretch for whom you have ſuffered all this cruel vio- 
lence from your father, fo be a villain!'—* How, Sir! 
cries Sophia, you muſt believe this ſurpriſes me! It 
hath ſurpriſed me, Madam, anſwered Allworthy ; and 
ſo it will the world: but I have acquainted you with 
the real truth. Nothing but truth, ſays Sophia, can, 
T am convinced, come from the lips of Mr. Allworthy. 
Yet, Sir, ſuch ſudden, ſuch unexpected news—Diſco- 
vered, you fay—may villany be ever ſo ?—* You will 
Joon enough hear the ſtory, cries Allworthy ; at preſent, 


Tet us not mention ſo deteſted a name—T have another 


matter of a very ſerious nature to propoſe. O] Miſs 
Weſtern, I know your vaſt worth, nor can. I ſo eaſily 
part with the ambition of being allied to it. I have a 


near relation, Madam, a young man whoſe character is, 


J am convinced, the very oppoſite to that of this wretch, 
and whoſe fortune I will make equal to what his was to 
have been. Could I, Madam, hope you would admit a 
viſit from him ?*—Sophia, after a minute's ſilence, an- 
ſwered, © I will deal with the utmoſt fincerity with Mr. 
Allworthy. His character, and the obligation I have 
juſt received from him, demand it. I have determined 


at preſent to liſten tp no ſuch propoſals from any perſon 
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My only deſire is, to be reſtored to the affection of my 
father, and to be again the miſtreſs of his family, 
This, Sir, I hope to owe to your good offices. Let me 
beſeech you, let me conjure you, by all the goodneſs 
which I, and all who know you, have experienced ; do 
not, the very moment when you have releaſed me from 
one perſecution, do not engage me in another as miſera- 
ble and as fruĩitleſs.— Indeed, Miſs Weſtern, replied 
Allworthy, I am capable of no ſuch conduct; and if 
this be your reſolution, he muſt ſubmit to the diſap- 

intment whatever torments he may ſuffer under it. 
© I muſt ſmile now, Mr. Ailworthy, anſwered Sophia, 
when you mention the torments of a man whom I do not 
know, and who can conſequently have ſo little acquain- 
tance with me.*—* Pardon me, dear young lady, cries 
Allworthy; I begin now to be afraid he hath had too 
much acquaintance for the repoſe of his future days; 
| ſince, if ever man was capable of a ſincere, violent, and 
noble paſſion, ſuch, I am convinced, is my unhappy ne- 
phew's for Miſs Weſtern.— A nephew of yours! Mr, 
Allworthy, anſwered Sophia. It is ſurely itrange I ne- 
ver heard of him before !'——* Indeed, Madam, cries 
Allworthy, it is only the circumſtance of his being my 
nephew to which you are a ſtranger, and which, till 
this day, was a ſecret to me. Mr, Jones, wao has: 
long loved you, he! he is my nephew !''—* Mr, Jones 
your nephew, Sir! cries Sophia, can it be poſſible! 
_ © He is, indeed, Madam, anſwered Allworthy : he is 

my own ſiſter's ſon—as tuch I ſhall always own him; 
nor am I aſhamed of owning him. I am much more 
aſhamed of my paſt behaviour to him; but I was as ig- 
norant of his merit as of his birth. Indeed, Miſs Weſ⸗ 
tern, I have uſed him cruelly—indeed I have!“ Here 
the good man wiped his eyes, and after a ſhort pauſe 
proceeded— I never ſhall be able to reward him for his 
ſufferings without your aſſiſtance. Believe me, moſt 
amiable young lady, I muſt have a great eſteem for that 
offering which I make to your worth. I know he hath 
been guilty of faults; but there is great goodneſs of 
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heart at the bottom. Believe me, Madam, there is. 
Here he ſtopped, ſeeming to expect an anſwer, which he 
preſently received from Sophia, after ſhe had a little re- 
covered herſelf from the hurry of ſpirits into which ſo 
ſtrange and ſudden information had thrown her : I ſin- 
cerely wiſh you joy, Sir, of a diſcovery in which you 
ſeem to have ſuch ſatisfaction. I doubt not but you 
will have all the comfort you can promiſe yourſelf from 
it. The young gentleman hath certainly a thouſand 
good qualities, which makes it impoſſible he ſhould not 

have well to ſuch an uncle.“ I hope, Madam, ſaid 
Allworthy, he hath thoſe good qualities which muſt 
make him a good huſband. He muſt, I am ſure, be of 
all men the moſt abandoned, if a lady of your merit 
ſhould condeſcend . You muſt pardon me, Mr. All- 
worthy, anſwered Sophia. I cannot liſten to a propoſal 
of this kind. Mr. Jones, I am convinced, hath much 
merit, but I ſhall never receive Mr. Jones as one who 
is to be my huſhand : upon my honour, I never 'will.'— 
Pardon me, Madam, cries Allworthy, if I am a little 


ſurpriſed, after what I have heard from Mr. Weſtern 
I hope the unhappy young man hath done nothing to 


forfeit your good opinion, if he had ever the honour to - 

enjoy it. Perhaps he may have been miſrepreſented to 
you, as he was to me. The ſame villany may have in- 
jured him every where. He is no murderer, I aſſure 


you, as he hath been called.“ Mr. Allworthy, an- 
ſwered Sophia, I have told you my reſolution. IT won- 


der not at what my father hath told you; but whatever 
his apprehenſions or fears have been, if J know my heart, 
I have given no occaſion for them; fince it hath always 
been a fixed principle with me, never to have married 
without his conſent. This is, I think, the duty of a 
child to a parent; and this, I hope, nothing could ever 
have prevailed with me to ſwerve from. I do not, in- 
deed, conceive, that the authority of any parent -can 
oblige us to marry in direct oppoſition to our inclina- 
tions. To avoid a force of this kind, which I had rea- 


Jen to ſuſpect, J left my father's houſe, and ſought pro- 
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tection elſewhere. This is the truth of my ſtory; and 
it the world or my father carry my intentions any far- 
ther, my own conſcience will acquit me.“ I hear you, 
Mits Weſtern, cries Allworthy, with admiration. I 
admire the juſtneſs of your ſentiments ; but iurely there 
is more in this. I am cautious of offending you, young 
lady; but am I to look on all which I have hitherto 
heard or ſeen, as a dream only? And have you ſuffered 
ſo much cruelty from your father on account of a man to 
whom you have been always abſolutely indifferent?“ 1 

beg, Mr. Aliworthy, anſwered Sophia, you will not in- 
fiſt on my reaſons: yes, I have ſuffered indeed! I will 
not, Mr. Ailworthy, conceal—I will be very fincere 
with you—T own, I had a great opinion of Mr. Jones 
J believe—I know I have ſuffered for my opinion 
I have been treated cruelly by my aunt, as welt as by 
my father; but that is now paſt—I beg I may not be 
farther preſſed; for whatever hath been, my reſolution 
is now fixed. Your nephew, Sir, hath many virtues 
he hath great virtues, Mr. Allworthy. I. queſtion not 
but he will do you honour in the world, and make you 
happy. —“ I wiſh I could make him ſo, Madam, re- 
plied Allworthy; but that I am convinced is only in 
your power. It is that conviction which hath made me 
ſo earneſt a ſolicitor in his favour. . You are deceived; 
indeed, Sir, you are deceived, ſaid Sophia. I hope 
not by him. It is ſufficient to have deceived me. 
Mr. Allworthy, I muſt inſiſt on being preſſed no far- 
ther on this ſubject. I ſhould be forry—nay, I wilt 
not injure him in your favour. I wiſh Mr. Jones very 
well, I ſincerely wiſh him well; and I repeat it again 
to you, whatever demerit he may have to me, I am 
certain he hath many good qualities. I do not diſown 
my former thoughts; but nothing can ever recal them. 
At preſent there is not a man upon earth whom I would 
more relolutely reje& than Mr. Jones; nor would the 
addreſſes of Mr. Blifil himſelf be leſs agreeable to me. 
| Weſtern had been long impatient for the event of 
this conference, and was juſt now arrived at the door te 
A a 3 ü 
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liften; when having heard the laſt ſentiments of his 
daughter's heart, he loſt all temper, and burſting open 
the door in a rage, cried out, © It is a lye, it is a d—n'd 
lye: it is all owing to that d—n'd raſcal Jones; and if 
ſhe could get at un, ſhe'd ha' un any hour of the _ 
Here Allworthy ir terpoſed; and, addrefling himſelf to 
the ſquire with ſome anger in his look, he ſaid, Mr. 
Weſtern, you have not kept your word with me. You 
_ promiſed to abſtain from all violence.'—-* Why ſo I did, 
cries Weſtern, as long as it was poſſible; but to hear a 
wench telling ſuch confounded lies. Zounds! doth ſhe 
think if ſhe can make vools of other volk, ſne can make 
one of me? No, no, I know her better than thee doſt.“ 
C1 am ſorry to tell you, Sir, anſwered Allwerthy, it doth 
not appear by your behaviour to this young lady, that 
you know her at all. I aſk pardon for what I ſay; but 
I think our intimacy, your own deſires, and the occafion, 
Juſtify me. She is your daughter, Mr. Weſtern, and T 
think ſhe doth honour to your name, If I was capable 
of envy, I ſhould fooner envy you on this account, than 


any other man whatever.“ Od-rabhit it, cries the 


ſquire, I wiſh ſhe was thine with all my heart—would 
ſoon be glad to be rid of the trouble o her. Indeed, my 
good friend, anſwered Allworthy, you yourſelf are the 
cauſe of all the trouble you complain of. Place that confi- 
dence in the young lady - which ſhe fo well deſerves, and 
Lam certain you will be the happieſt father on earth. — I 
confidence in her! cries the ſquire. Sblood! what 
confidence can J place witi: her, when ſhe won't do as T 
wou'd ha* her? Let her gee but her conſent to marry as I 
wou'd ka” her, and I'il place as much confidence in her 
as would'ft ha* me.'—* You have no right, neighbour, 
anſwered Allworthy, to inſiſt on any ſuch conſent. A 
negative voice your daughter allows you; and God and 
nature have thought proper to allow you no more.— A 
negative voice! cries the ſquire: Aye, aye, I'll ſhew 
you what a negative voice I ha'. Go along, go into 
your chamber; go, you ftubborn—.'—* Indeed, Mr. 
Weſtern, faid Allworthy, indeed, you uſe Her cruelly 
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I cannot bear to ſee this.—You ſhall, you muſt behave 


to her in a kinder manner. She deſerves the beſt of 
treatment.'— Yes, yes, ſaid the ſquire; I know what 
| The deſerves: now ſhe's gone, I'll ſhew you what the 
deſerves—See here, Sir; here is a letter from my couſin, 
my Lady Bellaſton, in which ſhe is ſo kind to gee me to 
underſtand, that the fellow is got out of priſon again; 
and here ſhe adviſes me to take all the care I can o the 
wench. Odzookers ! neighbour Allworthy, you don't 
know what it is to govern a daughter!” | 
The ſquire ended his ſpeech with ſome compliments 
to his own ſagacity; and then Allworthy, after a formal 
preface, acquainted him with the whole diſcovery which 
he had made concerning Jones, with his anger to Blifil, 
and with every particular which hath been diſcloſed to the 
reader in the preceding chapters. e 5 
Men over- violent in their diſpoſitions, are, for the 
moſt part, as changeable in them. No ſooner, then, 
was Weſtern informed of Mr. Allworthy's intention to 
make Jones his heir, than he joined heartily with the 
uncle in every commendation of the nephew, and became 
as eager for her marriage with Jones, as he had before 
been 'to couple her to Blifil. 
Here Mr. Allworthy was again forced to interpoſe, 
and to relate what had paſſed between him and Sophia; 
at which he teſtified great ſurpriſe. 
The ſquire was ſilent a moment, and looked wild with 
aſtoniſhment at this account. At laſt he cried out, 
© Why, what can be the meaning of this, neighbour All- 
worthy? Vond o'un ſhe was, that I'll be ſworn to. 
Odzookers! I have hit o't. As ſure as a gun, I have 
hit o' the very right o't. It's all along o'ziſter. The 
girl hath got a hankering after this ſon of a whore of a 
lord. I vound 'em together at my couſin, my Lady 
Bellaſton's. He hath turned the head o' her, that's cer- 
tain—but d—n me, if he ſhall ha' her. I'll ha' no 
lords nor courtiers in my vamily. EO 
_ © Allworthy now made a long ſpeech, in which he re- 
peated his reſolution to avoid all violent meaſures ; and 
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284 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. | — 
very earneſtly recommended gentle methods to Mr. Weſ. 


tern, as thoſe by which he might be aſſured of ſucceed- 


ing beſt with his daughter. He then took his leave, 
and returned back to Mrs. Miller, but was forced to 
comply with the earneſt entreaties of the ſquire, in pro- 
miſing to bring Mr. Jones to viſit him that afternoon, 


that he might, as he ſaid, make all matters up with the 


young gentleman. At Mr. Allworthy's departure, 
Weſtern promiſed to follow his advice, in his behaviour 


to Sophia; ſaying—* I don't know how tis; but d—n, 


me, Allworthy, if you don't make me always do juſt as 
you pleaſe; and yet I have as good an eſtate as you, 
and am in the commiſſion of the peace as well as your- 


ſelf. wh ; 5 
CHAP. X. 


Wherein the Hiftory begins to draw towards a Con 


dluſton. 5 

HEN Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he 
heard Mr. Jones was juſt arrived before him. 
He hurried, therefore, inſtantly into an empty cham- 
ber, whither he ordered Mr. Jones to be brought to 
him alone. — 

It is impoſlible to conceive a more tender, moving 
ſcene, than the meeting between the uncle and nephew ; 
(for Mrs. Waters, as the reader may well ſuppoſe, had, 
at their laſt viſit, diſcovered to him the ſecret of his 
birth.) The firſt agonies of joy which were felt on both 
ſides, are indeed beyond my power to deſcribe : I ſhall 


not, therefore, attempt it. After Allworthy had raiſed 


Jones from his feet, where he had profirated himſelf, 
and received him into his arms, O my child, hecried, 


how have I been to blame! how have I injured you! 


What amends can I ever make you, for thoſe unkind, 
thoſe unjuſt ſuſpicions, which I have entertained ; and 
for all the ſufferings they have occaſioned to you? 
Am I not now made amends ? cried Jones: would not 
my ſufferings, if they had been ten times greater, have 
been now richly repaid ? O, my dear uncle ! 28 
neſs, this tenderneſs, overpowers, unmans, deſtroys 
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me ! I cannot bear the tranſports which flow ſo faſt upon 
me. To be again reſtored to your preſence, to your 
favour; to be once more thus kindly received, by my 
great, my noble, my generous benetator—'—* Indeed, 
child, cries Allworthy, I have uſed you cruelly.” He 
then explained to him all the treachery of Blifil ; and 
again repeated expreſſions of the utmoſt concern, for hav- 
ing been induced by that treachery to uſe him ſo ill. 
O, talk not io, anſwered Jones: indeed, Sir, you have 
uſed me nobly. The wiſeſt man might be deceiyed as 
you were; and, under ſuch a deception, the beſt muſt . 
have acted juſt as you did. Your goodneſs diſplayed it- 
ſelf in the midſt of your anger, juſt as it then ſe med. 
I owe every thing to that goodneſs of which I have 
been moſt unworthy. Do not put me on ſelf- accuſation, 
by carrying your generous ſentiments too far, Alas! 
Sir, I have not been puniſhed more than I have deſerved ; 
and it ſhall be the whole buſineſs of my future life, to 
d 'eſerve that happineſs you now beſtow on me; for, be- 
lieve me, my dear uncle, my puniſhment hath not been 
thrown away upon me: though I have been a great, I 
am not a hardened finner ; I thank Heaven, I have had 
time to reflect on my paſt life; where, though I cannot. 
charge myſelf with any groſs villany, yet I can diſcern 
follies and vices more than enough to repent and to be 
2ſhamed of; follies which have been attended with 
dreadiul conſequences to myſelf, and have brought me to 
the brink of deftruction.'— I am rejoiced, my dear 
child, anſwered Allworthy, to hear you talk thus ſenſ- 
bly; for as I am convinced hypocrily (good Heaven, 
hac have I been impoſed on by it in others!) was never 
among your faults, ſo I can readily believe all you ſay. 
You now ſce, Tom, to what dangers imprudence alone 
may ſubject virtue; (for virtue, I am convinced, you 
love in a great degree.) Prudence is, indeed, the duty 
which we owe to ourſelves; and it we will be ſo much 
our own enemies as to neglect it, we are not to wonder if 
the world is deficient in diſcharging their duty to us; 
for, when a man lays the foundation of his own ruin, 


— 
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_ ethers will, I am afraid, be too apt to build upon its. 
'You ſay, however, you have ſeen your errors, and will 
reform them. I firmly believe you, my dear child ; and 
therefore, from this moment, you thall never more be- 
reminded of them by me. Remember them only your- 
ſelf, ſo far, as for the future to teach you the better to 
avoid them; but ſtill remember, for your comfort, that 
there is this great difference between thoſe faults which 
candour may conſtrue into imprudence, and thoſe which 
can be deduced from villany only. The former, per- 
haps, are even more apt to ſubjet a man to ruin; but 
if he reforms, his character will, at length, be totally 
retrieved ; the world, though not immediately, will, in 
time, be reconciled to him; and he may reflect, not 
without ſome mixture of plraſure, on the dangers he hath 
eſcaped : but villany, my boy, when once diſcovered, 
is irretrievable ; the ſtains which this leaves behind no 
time will waſh away. The cenſures of mankind will 
purſue the wretch; their ſcorn will abaſh him in public; 
and if ſhame drives him into retirement, he will go to it 
with all thoſe terrors with which a weary child, who is 
afraid of hobgoblins, retreats from company to go to 
bed alone. Here his murdered conſcience will haunt 
him; repoſe, like a falſe friend, will fly from him; 
wherever he turns his eyes, horror preſents itſelf. If he 
looks backward, unavailable repentance treads on his 
heel; if forward, incurable deſpair ſtares him in the 
face; till, like a condemned priſoner, confined in a dun- 
geon, he deteſts his preſent condition, and yet dreads 
the conſequence of that hour which is to relieve him from 
it, Comfort yourſelf, I fay, my child, that this is not 
your cale ; and rejoice with thanktulneſs to Him who 
hath ſuffered you to ſee your errors, before they have 
brought on you that deſtruction, to which a perſiſtence 
in even thole errors mult have led you. You have de- 
ſerted them; and the proſpect now before you is ſuch 
that happineſs ſeems in your own power.'—* At theſe 
words, Jones fetched a deep figh 3 upon which, when 


Allworthy remonſtrated, he ſaid, * Sir, I will conceal 
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nothing from you: I fear there is one conſequence of 
my vices I ſhall never be able to retrieve. O, my dear 
uncle, I have loſt a treaſure!'—* You need ſay no 
more, anſwered Allworthy ; I will be explicit with you 
I know what you lament ; I have ſeen the young lady, 
and have diſcourſed with her concerning you. This 
I muſt inſiſt on, as an earneſt of your ſincerity in all you 
have ſaid, and of the ſtedfaſtneſs of your reſolution, that 
you obey me in one inſtance — to abide entirely by the de- 
termination of the young lady, whether it ſhall be in 
your favour or no. She hath already ſuffered enough 
trom ſolicitations which I hate to think of ; ſhe ſhall 
owe no farther conſtraint to my family: I_know-her fa- 
ther will be as ready to torment her now on your ac- 
count, as he hath formerly been on another's ; but I am 
determined ſhe ſhall ſuffer no more confinement, no more 
violence, no more uneaſy hours. O, my dear uncle! 
_ anſwered Jones, lay, I beſeech you, ſome command on 
me, in which I ſhall have ſome merit in obedience. Be- 
lieve me, Sir, the only inftance in which I could diſo- 
bey you, would be to give an uneaſy moment to my S0- _ 


phia. No, Sir, if I am fo miſerable to have incured 


her diſpleaſure beyond all hope of forgiveneſs, that 
alone, with the dreadful reflection of cauſing her miſery, 
will be ſufficient to overpower me. To call Sophia mine 
is the greateſt, and now the only additional blefling 
which Heaven can beſtow; but it is a bleſſing which 
I muſt owe to her alope.”—* I will not flatter you child, 
cries Allworthy ; I fear your caſe is deſperate: I never 
ſaw ſtronger marks of an unalterable reſolution in any 
perſon, than appeared in her vehement declarations 
againſt receiving your addrefles ; for which, perhaps, 
you can account better than myſelf.— O, Sir, I can 
account too well | anſwered Jones; I have ſinned againſt 
her beyond all hope of pardon ; and, guilty as I am, 
my guilt unfortunately appears to her in ten times black- 
er than the real colours. O, my dear uncle! I find my 
follies are irretrievable; and all your goodneſs cannot 
fave me from perdition «| = "08: 
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A ſervant now acquainted them that Mr. Weſtern 
was below ſtairs ; for his eagerneſs to ſee Jones could 


not wait till the afternoon. Upon which Jones, whoſe 


eyes were full of tears, begged his uncle to entertain 
Weſtern a few minutes, till he a little recovered himſelf: 


to which the good man conlented ; and having ordered 


Mr. Weſlern to be ſhewn into a parlour, went down to 
rs. Miller no ſooner heard that Jones was alone (for 
ſhe had not yet ſeen him ſince his releaſe from priſon) 
than ſhe came eagerly into the room; and advancing to- 
wards Jones, wiſhed him heartily joy of his new-found 
uncle, and his happy reconciliation; adding, I with I 
could give you joy on another account, my dear child; 
but any thing ſo inexorable I never ſaw !? e 
Jones, with ſome appearance of ſurpriſe, aſced her 
what ſhe meant.— Why, then, ſays ſhe, I have been 


with your young lady, and have explained all matters to 


her, as they were told me by my fon Nightingale. She 
can haveno longer any doubt about the letter, that T am 


certain; for I told her, my fon Nightingale was ready 


to take his oath, if ſhe pleaſed, that it was all his own 


invention, and the letter of his inditing. I told her, 


the very reaſon of ſending the letter ought to recommend 


you to her the more; as it was all upon her account, 


and a plain proof that you was reſolved to quit your 
profligacy for the future; that you had never been guilty 
of a ſingle inftance of infidelity to her fince your ſeeing 
her in town. I am afraid I went too far there; but 
Heaven forgive me! I hope your future behaviour will 
be my juſtification. I am ſure, I have ſaid all I can; 
but all to no purpoſe. She remains ' inflexible. © She 
faid, ſhe had forgiven many faults on account of youth ; 
but expreſſed ſuch deteſtation of the character of a liber- 


tine, that ſhe abſolutely filenced me. I often attempted 


to excufe you; but the juſtneis of her accuſation flew in 
my face. Upon my honour, ſhe is a lovely woman, 
and one of the ſweeteſt and moſt ſenſible creatures I ever 


ſaw! I could have almoſt kiſſed her, for one expreffion 
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me made uſe of,—It was a ſentiment worthy of Seneca, 
or of a biſnop. I once fancied, Madam, ſaid ſhe, I 
had diſcovered great goodneſs. of heart in Mr. Jones; 
and for that, I own, I had a ſincere eſteem; but an en- 
tirt profligacy of manners will corrupt the beſt heart in 
the worid ; and all which a good-natured libertine ean 
expect, is, that we ſhould mix ſome grains of pity with 
our contempt and abhorrence. She is an angelic crea- 
ture, that is the truth on't '—* O, Mrs. Miller, anſwer- 
ed Jones, can I bear to think I have loſt ſuch an angel: 
—* Loſt! no, cries Mrs. Miller; I hope you have not 
loſt her yet. Reſolve to leave ſuch vicious courſes, and 
you may yet have hopes: nay, if ſhe ſhould remain in- 
exorable, there is another young lady, a ſweet pretty 
young lady, and a ſwingeing fortune, who is abſolutely 
dying for love of you. I heard of it this very morning, 
and I told it to Miſs Weſtern: nay, I went a little be- 
.yond the truth again; for I told her, you had refuſed 
* 3 but, indeed, I know you would refuſe her. And 
Here I muſt give you a little comfort : when I mentioned 
the young Jady's name, who is no other than the my 
widow Hunt, I thought ſhe turned pale; but when 
ſaid you had refuſed her, I will be ſworn, her face was 
all over ſcarlet in an inſtant ; and theſe were her very 
words“ I will not deny but that I believe he has ſome 
uffection for me. 1 

Here the converſation was interrupted by the arrival 
of Weſtern, who could no longer be kept out of the 
room, even by the authority of Allworthy himſelf; 
though this, as we have often icen, had a wonderful pow- 
er over him. id | 

Weſtern immediately went up to Jones, crying out, 
My old friend Tom, I. am glad to ſee thee with all my 
| heart, All paſt muſt be forgotten. I could not intend 
any affront to thee, becauſe, as Allworthy here knows, 
nay, doſt know it thyſelf, I took thee for another perſon z 
and where a body means no harm, what ſignifies a haſty 
rd or two? one Chriſtian muſt forget and forgive ano- 
ther.%——* F hope, Sir, ſaid Jones, I ſhall never forget 
i . 
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200 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 5 
the many obligations I have had to you; but as for any 


offence towards me, I declare I am an utter ftranger.'— 


£ A't? ſays Weſtern; then give me thy fiſt; a't as 


| hearty an honeſt cock as any in the kingdom. Come 
along with me; I'll carry thee to thy miſtreſ this mo- 
ment. Here Allworthy interpoſed ; and the ſquire be- 


ing unable to prevail either with the uncle or nephew, 
was, after ſome litigation, obliged to conſent to delay 
introducing Jones to Sophia till the afternoon; at which 
time Allworthy, as well in compaſſion to Jones, as in 
compliance with the eager deſires of Weſtern, was pre- 
vailed upon to promiſe to attend at the tea table. 
The converſation which now enſued was pleaſant 
enough; and with which, had it happened earlier in our 
hiſtory, we would have entertained eur reader; but as 
we have now leiſure only to attend to what is very ma- 
terial, it ſhall ſuffice to ſay, that matters being entirely 
adjuſted as to the afternoon viſit, Mr. Weſtern again re- 


| turned home. 


The Hiflory draws nearer to a Concluſion, 

HEN Mr. Weſtern was departed, Jones began 
.V.Y to inform Mr. Allworthy and Mrs. Miller, that 
his liberty bad been procured by two noble lords who, 
together with two ſurgeons, and a friend of Mr. Nigh- 
tingale's had attended the magiſtrate by whom' he had 


been committed, and by whom, on the furgeon's oath. 


from his wound, he was diſcharged, © © 8 
One only of theſe lords, he ſaid, he had ſeen before, 
but no more than once; but the other had greatly lur- 
priſed him, by aſking his pardon for an offence he had 
been guilty of towards him, occaſioned, he faid, entire- 
ly by his ignorance who he was. 8 

Now the reality of the caſe, with which Jones was 


that the wounded perſon was out of all manner of dan, 


not acquainted till afterwards, was this: the lientenant 


whom Lord Fellamar had employed according to the 


advice of Lady Bellafton to preſs Jones, as a vagabond, 


into the ſea-ſervice, when he came to report to his lord- 
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ſhip the event which we have before ſeen, ſpoke very fa- 
vourably of the behavour of Mr. Jones on all accounts ; 
and ſtrongly aſſured that lord, that he muſt have miſ- 
taken the perſon; for that Jones was certainly a gen- 
tleman: inſomuch that his lordſhip, who was ſtrictly 
a man of honour, and would by no means have been 
guilty of an action which the world in general would 
have condemned, began to be much concerned for the 
advice which he had taken, e 

Within a day or two after this, Lord Fellamar hap- 
pened to dine with the Iriſh peer, who, m a conver- 
{ation upon the duel, acquainted his company with the 
character of Fitzpatrick; to which, indeed, he did not 
do ſtrict juſtice, eſpecially in what related to his lady. 
He ſaid, ſhe was the mott innocent, and moſt injured 
woman alive, and that from compaſſion alone he had 
_ undertaking her cauſe. He then declared an intention of 
going the next morning to Fitzpatrick's lodgings, in 
order to prevail with him, if poſſible, to conſent to a 
ſeparation from his wife; who, the peer ſaid, was in 
apprehenſions for her lite, if ſhe ſhould ever return to 
be under the power of her huſband. Lord Fellamar 
agreed to go with him, that he might ſatisfy himſelf ; 
more concerning Jones, and the circumſtances of the 
duel; for he was by no means eaſy concerning the part he 
had afted. The moment his _ gave a hint of his 
readineſs to aſſiſt in the delivery of the lady, it was 
eagerly embraced by the other nobleman, who depended 
much on the authority of Lord Feilamar ; as he thought 
it would greatly contribute to awe Fitzpatrick into a 
compliance ; and, perhaps, he was in the right; for the 
poor Iriſhman no ſooner ſaw theſe noble peers had un- 
dertaken the cauſe of his wife, than he ſubmitted; and 
articles of ſeparation were ſoon drawn up and ſigned be- 
tween the parties. | „%%% - 

Fizpitrick had been ſo well ſatisfied by Mrs. Waters 
concerning the innocence of his wife with Jones at Upton, 
cr, perhaps, from ſome other reaſons, was now becoine 
io indifferent to that matter, that he ſpoke highly in fa- 
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292 HISTORY OF A FOUNDLING. 
vour of Jones to Lord Fellamar, took all the blame up- 
on himſelf, and ſaid, the other had behaved very much 
like a gentleman, and a man of honour; and upon that 


lorqd's farther i inquiry concerning Mr. Jones, Fitzpatrick 
told him he was nephew to à gentleman of very great 


fiſhion and fertune, which was the account he had juſt 


received from ate; "Waters, after her interview with 


Dowling. + 

Lord Fellamar now thought i it behoved him to do every 
thing in his power to make ſatis faction to a gentleman 
whom he had ſo groſsly injured; and, without any con- 
ſideration of rivalſhip, (for he had now given over all 


thoughts of Sophia,) determined to procure Mr. Jones s 5 


liberty; being fausfied, as well from Fitzpatrick as his 
ſurgeon, that the wound was not mortal. He therefore 


prevailed with the Iriſh peer to accompany him to the 


place where Jones was confined, to whom he vehaved as 
we have already related. 

When Allworthy returned to his lodgings, he imme- 
diately carried Jones into his room, and then acquainted 


him with the whole matter, as well what he had heard 


from Mrs. Waters, as what he had diſcovered from A. 
Dowling. 8 

Jones expre ſſed great aſtoniſhment, and no leſs concern, 
at this account, but without making any comment or 


obſervation upon if. And now a meèſſage was brought 


from Mr. Blifil, defiring to know if his uncle was at 
leiſure, that he might wait upon him. Allworthy ſtart- 
ed, and turned pale; and then, in a more paſſionate tone 
then I believe he had ever uſed before, bid the ſeryant 
tell Blinl, he knew him not. Conſider dear Sir, cries 
Jones, in a trembling voice. — I have conſidered, anſwer - 
ed Allworthy; and you yourſelf ſhall carry my meflage 
to the viliain. No one can carry him the ſentence of 
his ruin fo properly as the man whole ruin he hath fo 
villanouſly contrived. *—* Pardon me, dear Sir, faid 
Jones; a moment's reflection will, J am ſure, convince 
you of the contrary, What might perhaps be but juſ- 
tice rom another tong ue, would from mine be inſult! 


— 
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And to whom ?—my own brother, and your nephew. 
Nor did he uſe me fo barbarouſly. Indeed, that would 
have been more inexcuſeable than any thing be hath done. 
Fortune may tempt men of no very bad diſpoſitions to 
injuſtice; but infults proceed only from black and ran- 
corous minds, and have no. temptations to excule them. 
Let me beſeech you, Sir, to do nothing by him in the 
preſent height of your anger. Conſider, my dear uncle, 
I was not myſelt condemned unheard.*—* Allworthy ſtood 
ſilent a moment, and then embracing Jones, he ſaid, with 
tears guſhing from his eyes—* O, my child! to what 
goodncis have I been fo long blind !” 2 | 
Mrs. Miller entering the room at that moment, after + | 
2 gentle rap, which was not perceived, and ſeeing Jones 4 
in the arms of his uncle, the poor woman, in an agony 4 
of jay, fell upon her knees, and burſt forth into the moſt 
vxeſtatic thankſgiving to heaven for what had happened. 
Then running to Jones, ſne embraced him eagerly, cry- 
ing, My deareſt friend, I wiſh you joy a thouſand and a 
thouſand times of this bleſſed day !* and next Mr. All- 
worthy himſelf received the ſame congratulations. To 
which he anſwered, Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Miller, I am 
happy beyond expreſſion. Some few more raptures 
having paſſed on all ſides, Mrs. Miller deſired them both 
to walk down to dinner in the parlour, where ſhe ſaid 
there were a very happy ſet of people aſſembled; being, 
indeed, no other than Mr. Nightingale and his bride, and 
his couſin Harris with her bridegroom. _ . 

Allworthy excuſed himſelf form dinner with the com- 
pany, ſaying, he had ordered ſome little thing for him 
and his nephew in his own apartment; for that they had 
much private buſineſs to diſcourſe of, but could not reſiſt 
promiſing the good woman, that both he and Jones would 
make part of her ſociety at ſupper. airs 

Mrs. Miller then aſked what was to be done with 
Blifil: For, indeed, ſays ſhe, I cannot be eaſy while 
ſuch a villain is in my Houſe.” Allworthy anſwered, 
he was as uneaſy as herſelf on the ſame account. * 91. 
' eries ſhe, if that be the _ leave the matter to me 
55 Bhs * 
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Fil oon ſh-w him the outſide of my doors, I warranm 
you. Here are two or three luſty fellows below ſtairs. 
— There will be no need of any violence, cries Allwor- 
thy; if you will carry him a meſſage from me, he will, 
Jam convinced, depart of his own accord.“ Will 1, 
ſaid Mrs. Miller; I never did any thing in my life with 
a better will.“ Here Jones interfered, and ſaid, he had 
conſidered the matter better, and would, if Mr. All- 

worthy plealed, be himſelf the meſſenger. I know, 
ſays he, already enough of your pleaſure, Sir, and I 
beg leave to acquaint him with it by my own words. 

Let me beſeech you, Sir, added he, to reflect on the 
dreadful conſequences of driving him to violent and ſud- 
cen deſpair. _ unfit, alas! is this poor man to die 
in his preſent fikuation!' This ſuggeſtion had not the 
leaſt effect on Mrs. Miller. She left the room, crying, 
©. You are too good, Mr. Jones, infinitely too good to 

live in this world.“ But it made a deeper impreſſion on 
Allworthy. My good child, ſaid he, I am equally 
aſtoniſhed at the goodneſs of your heart, and the quick- - 
neſs of your underſtanding. Heaven, indeed, forbid, 
that this wretch ſhould be deprived of any means or 
time for repentance: that would be a ſhocking conſide- 
ration indeed! Go to him, therefore, and uſe your own 

_ diſcretion; yet do not flatter him with any hopes of my 
forgiveneſs : for I ſhall never forgive villany farther 

than my religion obliges me, and that extends not either 
to our bounty or our converſation.” 1 
Jones went up to Blifil's room, whom he found in a 

ſituation which moved his pity, though it would have 

raiſed a leſs amiable paſſion in many beholders. He 
caſt himſelf on his bed, where he lay abandoning him- 
ſelf to deſpair, and drowned in tears; not in ſuch tears 
as flow from contrition, and waſh away guilt from minds 
which have been ſeduced or ſurpriſed into it unawares, 

_ againſt the bent of their natural diſpoſitions, as will 
iometimes happen from human trailty, even to the good; 
no, theſe tears were luch as the frighted thief ſheds in the 
cart, and are, indeed, the effects of that concern which 
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the moſt ſavage natures are ſeldom deficient in feeling tor 
themſiclves. | | 5 | 

It would be unpleaſant and tedious to paint this ſcene 
at full length. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that the behaviour 
of Jones was kind to exceſs, He omitted nothing which 
his ir vention could (ſupply, to raiſe and comfort the 
drooping ſpirits of Blifil, before he communicated to 
aim the reſolution of his uncle, that he muſt quit the 
houſe that evening. He offered to furniſh him with any 
money he wanted; aſſured him of his hearty forgiveneſs 
of all he had done againſt him ; that he would endeaveur 
to live with him hereafter as a brother and would leave 
nothing unat tempted to effectuate a reconciliation with 
his uncle. : 5 
Blifil was at firſt ſullen and ſilent, balancing in his 
mind whether he ſhould yet deny all: but finding at laſt 
the evidence too ſtrong againſt him, he betook himſelf 
at laſt to confeſſion. He then aſked pardon of his bro- 
ther in the moit vehement manner, proſtrated himſelf on 
the ground, and kiſſed his feet ; in ſhort, he was now 
as remarkably mean, as he had been before remarkably 
wicked. En = 
Jones could not fo far check his diſdain, but that it a 
little diſcovered jitſelt in his countenance at this extreme 
fervility. He raiſed his brother the moment he could from, 
the ground, and adviſed him, to bear his afflictions more 
like a man ; repeating at the ſame time, his promiſes, 
that he would do all in his power to leſſen them: for 
which Bli6] making many profeſſions of his unworthineſs, 
poured forth a profuſion of thanks; and then having de- 
dcdlared he would immediately depart to another lodging, 
Jones returned to his uncle. 25 
Among other matters, Allworthy now acquainted 
Jones with the diſcovery which he had made concerning 
tne sool. bank-notes. * T have, ſaid he, already con- 
ſuited a lawyer, who tells me, to my great aſtoniſhment, 
that there is no puniſhment for a fraud of this Kind. 
Indeed, when I conſider the black ingratitude of this 
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fellow towards you, I think a hignwayman, compared to 
him, is an innocent perſon.” VVL 
Good Heaven! ſays Jones, is it poſſible? I am ſhock- 
ed beyond meaſure at this news. I thought there was 
not an honeſter fellow in the world. The temptation of 
ſuch a ſum was too great for him to withſtand; for 
ſmaller matters have come {ate to me through his hands. 
Indeed, my dear uncle, you mult ſuffer me to call it 
weakneſs rather than ingratitude ; for I am convinced 
the poor fellow loves me, and Rath done me ſome kind- 
neſs which I can never forget; nay, I believe he hath 
repented of this very act; for it is not above a day or two 
ago, when my affairs ſeemed in a moſt deſperate ſituation, 
that he viſited me in my confinement, and offered me any 
money I wanted. Conſider, Sir, what a temptation to 
a man who hath taſted ſuch bitter diſtreſs, it muſt be, 
to have a ſum in his poſſcſſion, which muſt put him and 
his family beyond any future poſſibility of ſuffering the 
like.“ | | bp he 
Child, cries Allworthy, you carry this forgiving tem- 
per too far. Such miſtaken mercy is not only weakneſs, 
but borders on injuſtice, and is very pernicious to focie- 
ty, as it encourages vice. The diſhoneſty of this fejlow 
1 might perhaps have pardoned, but never his ingrati- 
tude. And give me leave to ſay, when we ſuffer any 
temptaticn, to atone for diſhoneſty itſelf, we are as gan- 
did and merciful as we ought to be; and ſo far I confeſs 
I have gone; for I have often pitied the fate of a high- 
wayman, when I have been on the grandjury ; and have 
more than once applied to the judge on the behalf of ſuch 
as have had any mitigating circumſtances in their caſe ; 
but when diſhonefty is attended with any blacker crime, 
ſuch as cruelty, murder, ingratitude, or the like, compaſ- 
Gon and forgiveneſs then become faults. I am convinc- 
ed the fellow is a villain, and he ſhall be puniſhed ;. at 
leaft as far as I can puniſh him.“ 
This was ſpoke with ſo ſtern a voice, that Jones did 
not think proper to make any reply: beſides, the hour 
appointed by Mr, Weſtern now drew io near, that ks 
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had barely time left to dreſs himſelf. Here therefore 
ended the preſent dialogue, and Jones retired to another 
room, where Partridge attended, according to order, 
with his cloaths. 4 ; 3 ET. 
Partridge bad ſcarce ſeen his maſter ſince the happy 
_ diſcovery. Ihe poor fellow was unable either to con- 
tain or expreſs his tranſports. He behaved like one 
frantic, and made almoſt as many miſtakes white he was 
dreſſing Jones, as I have ſeen made hy Harlequin, in 
dreiſing himſelf on the ſtage. . 
His memory, however, was not in the leaſt deficient. _ 
He recollected now many omens and preſages of this 
happy event, ſome of which he had remarked at the 
time, but many more he now remembered: nor did he 
omit the dreams he had dreamt the evening before his 
meeting with Jones; and concluded with ſaying, 1 
always told your honour fomething beded in my mind, 
that you would one time or other have it in your power 
to make my fortune. Jones aſſured him that this 
boding ſhould as certainly be verified with regard to 


him, as all the other omens had been to himſelf, 


which did not a little add to all the raptures which 
the poor fellow had already conceived on account of his 


maſter. | e 
| 12 | CHAP. HH: i=: 
| Approaching ftill nearer to the Ends 
 FONES being now completely dreſſed, attended his 
uncle to Mr. Weſtern s. He was, indeed, one of 
the fineſt figures ever beheld, and his perſon alone would 
have charmed the greater part of womankind ; but we 
hope it has already appeared in this hiſtory, that Na- 
ture, when ſhe formed him, did not totatly rely, as the 
fometimes doth, on this merit only to recommend her 
work. A os 
Sophia, who, angry as ſhe was, was likewiſe ſet forth 
to the beſt advantage, for which I leave my female rea- 
ders to account, appeared ſo extremely beautiful, that 
even Allworthy, when he ſaw her, could not forbear 
whilpering Weſtern, that he believed ſhe was the fie 
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creature in the world. To which Weſtern anſwered, in 
a whiſper, overhezrd by all prefent—* So much the better 
for Tom; for, d—n me, it he ſhan't ha' the touzling 
her !* Sophia was all over ſcarlet at theſe words; while 
Tom's countenance was altogether pale, and he was al- 
moſt ready to fink trom his chair. 8 ;- 
The tea-table was ſcarce removed, before Weſtern 
lugged Allworthy out of the room, telling him, he had 
buſineſs of conſequence to impart, and mult ſpeak to him 
that inſtant in private, before he forgot it. 
The lovers were now alone; and it will, I queſtion 
not, appear ſtrange to many readers, that thoſe who 
had ſo much to ſay to one another, when danger and 
difficulty attended their converſation, and whp. ſeemed 
ſo eager to ruſh into each other's arms, when ſo many 
bars lay in their way, now that with ſafety they were at 
liberty to ſay or do whatever they pleaſed, ſhould both 
remain for tome time ſilent and motionleſs ; inſomuch, 
that a ſtranger of moderate ſagacity might have well 
concluded they were mutually indifferent: but ſo it was, 
however ſtrange it may ſeem: both ſat with their eyes 
caſt downwards on the ground, and for ſome minutes 
continued in perfect ſilence. pag: 

Mr. Jones, during this interval, attempted once or 
twice to ſpeak, but was abſolutely incapable, muttering 
only, or rather ſighing out, ſome broken words; when 
Sophia, at length, partly out of pity to him, and partly 
to turn the diſcourſe from the ſubject which ſhe knew 
well enough he was endeayouring to open, ſaid, Sure, 
Sir, you are the moſt fortunate man in the world, in this 
diſcovery.— And can you really, Madam, think me 
ſo fortunate, ſaid Jones, ſighing, while I have incũrred 
your diſpleaſure? . Nay, Sir, ſays ſhe, as to that, you 
belt know whether you have deſerved it.“ Indeed, 
Madam, anſwered he, you yourſelf are as well appriſed 
of all my demerits. Mrs. Mill-r has acquainted you 
with the whole truth. O, my Sophia! am I never to 
hope for forgiveneſs !'—* I think, Mr. Jones, ſaid ſhe, 
I may almoſt depend on your own juſtice, and leave it 
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to yourſelf to paſs ſentence on your own conduct. 
Alas, Madam! anſwered he, it is mercy, and not juſ- 
tice, which I implore at your hands. Juſtice, I know, 
muſt condemn me—yet, not for the letter I ſent to Lady 
Bellaſton; of that, I moſt ſolemnly declare, you have 
had a true ac count. He then inſiſted much on the ſe- 
curity given him by Nightingale, of a fair pretence for 
breaking off, if, contrary to their expectations, her la- 
dyſhip ſhould have accepted his offer; but confeſſed, 
that he had been guilty of a great indiſcretion, to put 
ſuch a letter as that into her power; which, ſaid he, I 
have deariy paid for, in the effect it has had upon you! 
—* I do not, I cannot, ſays ſhe, believe otherwiſe of 
that lettet than you would have me. My conduct, I 
think, ſhews you clearly I do not believe there is much 
in that: and yet, Mr. Jones, have 1 not enough to 
reſent ? Aſter what paſſed at Upton, ſo ſoon to en- 
gage in a new amour with another woman, while T 
fancied, and you pretended, your heart was bleeding for 
me!] Indeed, you have ated ſtrangely. Can I believe 
the paſſion you have profeſſed to me to be fincere ? or 
if I can, what happineſs can I aflure myſelf of, with a 
man capable of ſo much inconſtancy?— O, my So- 
phia, cries he, do not doubt the ſincerity of the pureſt 
paſſion that ever inflamed a human breaſt, Think, 
moſt adorable creature, of my unhappy ſituation, of 
my deſpair Could I, my Sophia, have flattered my= 
delf with the moſt diſtant hopes of being ever permitted 
to throw myſelt at your fect, im the manner I de now, 
it would not have been in the power of any other wo- 
man to have inſpired a thought which the ſevereſt chaſ- 
tity could have condemned. Inconſtancy to you! 0 
 Bophia, if you can have goodneſs enough to pardon 
what is paſt, do not let any future cruel apprehenſion 
ſhut your mercy againſt me! No repentance was ever 
more lincere. O, let it reconcile me to my heaven, in this 
dear boſom.'—* Sincere repentance, Mr. Jones, anſwer - 
ed ſhe, will obtain the pardon of a ſinner; but it is from 
one who is a perfect judge of that ſincerity. Ar human 


. 
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mind may be impoſed on; nor is there any infallible me- 
thod to prevent it. You muſt expect, however, that 
if I can be prevailed on, by your repentance, to pardon 
you, I will, at leaſt, inſiſt on the ſtrongeſt proof of its 
ſincerity.*—* O! name any proof in my power, anſwered 
Jones, eagerly.—“ Time, replied ſhe, time alone, Mr. 
Jenes, can convince me that you are a true penitent, and 
have reiolved to abanden theſe vicious courſes, which I 
ſhould deteſt you for, if I imagined you capable of per- 
ſevering in them.“ Do not imagine it, cries Jones. 
On my knees 1 intreat, I implore your confidence; a 
confidence, which it ſhall be the buſineſs of my life to 
deſerve.— Let it then, ſaid ſhe, be the buſineſs of 
tome part of your life to ſhew me you deſerve it, I 
think I have been explicit enough in aſſuring you, that 
when I fee you merit my confidence, you will obtain 

it. After what is paſt, Sir, can you expect I ſhould 

take you upon your word ?* | 
He replied, © Don't believe me upon my word; I 
deve a better ſecurity, a pledge for my conſtancy, which 
it is impothible to fee, and to doubt.'—* What is that ?? 
141d Sophia, a little ſurpriſed. —* I will ſhew you, my 
charming angel, cried Jones, ſeizing her hand, and car- 
rying her to the glaſs. There, behold it there, in that 
lovely figure, in that face, that ſhape, thoſe eyes, that 
mind which ſhines through thoſe eyes | can the man wha 
ſhall be in poſſeſſion of theſe be inconſtant ? Impoffible! 
my Sophia: they would fix a Dorimant, a Lord Rocheſ- 
ter. You could not doubt it, if you could ſee yours 
lelf with any eyes but your own.* Sophia bluſhed, and 
half ſmiled ; but forcing again her brow into a frown—e 
If I am to judge, faid ſhe, of the future by the paſt, 
my image will no more remain in your heart when I am 
out of your fight, than it will in this glaſs when I am 
out of the room.*—* By heaven! by all that is ſacred! 
laid Jones, it was never out of my heart! The delicacy 
of your ſex cannot conceive the groſſneſs of ours, not 


how little one fort of amour has to do with the heart. 
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I will never marry a man, replied Sophia, very 
gravely, who thall not learn refinement enough tobe as in- 
capable as I am mytelf. of making tuch a diſtinction.— 
© ] will learn it, laid Jones; I have learnt 1t already. 
The firft moment ot hope, that my Sophia might be n 
wife, taught it me at once; and all the reſt of her ſex,” 
from that moment, became as little the objects of-dc- 
fire to my ſente, as of paſſion to my heart. — Well, 
ſaid Sophia, the proof ot this muſt be from time. Your 
ſituation, Mr. Jones, is now altered; and I aſſure you, 
J have great ſatisfaction in the alteration. You will 
now want no opportunity of being near me, and con- 
vincing me that your mind is altered too. — OI my 
angel, cries Jones, how ſhall I thank thy goodneſs * 
And are you to good to own, that you have a ſatisfac- 
tion in my protperity? Believe me, believe me, Ma- 
dam, it is you al.ae have given me a reliſh for that proſ- 
perity, ſince I owe it to the dear hope—O my Sophia 
let it not be a diſtant ene! I will be all obedience to 
your commands. T will not dare to preſs any thing 
farther thin you permit me. Yet, let me entreat yoa 
to appoint a ſhort trial. O] tell me, when IJ may ex- 
pect you will be convinced of what is molt folemnly 
true. — When I have gone voluntarily thus far, Mr. 
Jones, ſaid ſhe, I expect not to be preſſed. Nay, I will 
not.“ O, do not look ſo unkindly, thus, my Sophia 
cries he; I do not, I dare not preſs you: yet, permit 
me, at leaſt, once more, to beg you would fix the period. 
O] conſider the impatience of love!“ A twelvemonth, 
perhaps, ſaid ſne.— O, my Sophia! cries he, you 
have named an eternity !'—* Perhaps it may be fomes 
thing ſooner, ſays ſhe: I will not be teazed. If your 
paſſion for me be what I would have it, I think you 
may now be eaſy.*—* Eaſy, Sophia ! call not ſuch ex- 
ulting happineſs as mine, by ſo cold a name ! O tran 
porting thought! am I not aſſured that the bleſſed day 
will come, when I ſhall call you mine; when fears ſhall 
be no more; when I ſhall have that dear, that vaſt, that 
exquiſite, exſtatic delight, of making my Sophia happy! 

Vor UL _ Cc | 
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Indeed, Sir, ſaid ſhe, that day is in your power. 
O] my dear, my divine angel, cried he, theſe words. 
have made me mad with joy. But I muſt, I will thank 
thoſe dear lips, which have fo ſweetly pronounced my 
bliſs. He then caught her in his arms, and kiſſed her 

with an ardour he had never ventured before. 

At this inftant, Weſtern, who had flood ſome time 

liſtening, burſt into the room, and, with his hunting 
voice. and phraſe, cried out—* To her, boy! to her! 
go to her! That's it, little honies. O! that's it !— 
Well, what, is it all over? Hath ſhe appointed the day, 
boy? What, ſhall it be to-morrow, or next day? It 
ſhan't be put off a minute longer than next dag. I am 
reſolved. . Let me beſeech you, Sir, ſaid Jones, don't 
let me be the occafion—'—* Belcech mine a— cries Weſ- 
tern; I thought thou hadſt been a lad of higher mettle 
than to give way to a parcel of maideniſh tricks, I tell 

thee, it is all a flim lam. Zoodikers! ſhe'd have the 
wedding to-night, with all her heart. Would" not, 
Sophy? Come, confeſs, and be an honeſt girl for once, 
What art dumb? Why doit not ſpeak 7? — Why 
ſhould I confeſs, Sir? ſays Sophia, fince it ſeems you are 
fo well acquainted with my thoughts. That's a good 
girl, cries he; and doſt conſent then? No, indeed, 
Sir, ſays Sophia; I have given no ſuch conſent.'— And 
wunt nut ha' un, then to-morrow, nor next day? ſays 

Meſtern.— Indeed, Sir, fays ſhe, I have no ſuch in- 

tention.— But I can tell thee, replied he, why baſt 
not; only becaule thou doſt love to be diſobedient, and 
to plague and vex thy father. Pray Sir— {aid Jones, 
interfering.—“ I tell thee thou art a puppy, cries he; 
when 1 forbid her, then it was nothing but ſighing and 
whining, and languiſhing and writing: now I am vor 
- thee, ſhe is againit thee —All the Ipirit of contrary, 
that's all. She is above being guided and governed by 
her father, that is the whole truth on't. It is only to 
diſoblige and contradict me.'—* What would my papa 
have me do?” cries Sophia.—* What would 1 ha' thee 
do ? ſays he, why, gee un thy hand this moment. — 


„ — 
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„Well, Sir, ſaid Sophia, I will obey you. There is my 
hand, Mr. Jones.”—* Well; and will you conſent . to 
ha' un to-morrow morning? ſays Weltern,'— I will 
be obedient to you, Sir, cries ſhe.—* Why then, to- 
morrow morning be the day, cries he.—* Why then, 
to-morrow morning ſhall be the day, papa, ſince you 
will have it ſo, ſays Sophia. Jones then fell upon his 
knees, and kiſſed her hand in an agony of joy, whiile 
Weſtern began to caper and dance about the room, 
preſently crying out, * Where the devil is Allworthy ? 
He is without now, a talking with that d—d Lawyer 
Dowling, when he ſhould be . minding other matters. 
He then fallied out in queſt of him, and very oppor- 
br left the lovers to enjoy a few tender minutes 
one, | : . 
But he ſoon returned with Allworthy, ſaying, If you 
won't believe me, you may aſk her yourſelf, Haſt not 
gin thy conſent, Sophy, to be married to-morrow ? 
© Such are your commands, Sir, cries Sophia; and I 
dare not be guilty of diſobedience.— I hope, Madam, 
cries Allworthy, my nephew will merit ſo much good- 
neſs ;- and will be always as ſenſible as myſelf, of the 
great honour you have done my family : analliance with 
lo charming and ſo excellent a young lady, would indeed 
be an honour to the greateſt in England.*—* Yes, cries 
Weſtern ; but if I had ſuffered her to ſtand ſhilly ſhally, 
dilly dally, you might not. have had that honour” yet 
awhile ; I was forced to uſe a little fatherly authority 
to bring her to.“ I hope not, Sir, cries Allworthy ; 
I hope there is not the leaſt conſtraint.— Why, there! 
cries Weſtern, you may bid her unſay all again, if you 
will. Doſt repent heartily of thy promiſe, doſt not, So- 
phy ?'—* Indeed, papa, cries ſhe, I do not repent ; nor 
do I believe I ever ſhall, of any promiſe' in tayour of 
Mr. Jones.“ Then, nephew, cries Allworthy, I feli- 
citate you moſt heartily; for I think you are the hap- 
pieſt of men. And, Madam, you will give me leave to 
congratulate you on this joyful occafion : indeed, I am 
convinced you have — yourſelf on one who will 
. C3 
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” tenfible of your great merit, and who will at leaſt aſe 


his beſt endeavours to deſerve it. His beſt e } | 


cries Weſtern ; that he will, I warrant un. Hark'e, 


Allworthy, Til bet thee five pounds to a crown, wh 


have a boy to-morrow nine months: but, pr'ythee, tell 
me what wut ha? wut ha* burgundy, champaigne, or 
what? for, pleaſe Jupiter, we'll make a night on' t. 

Indeed, S {aid Allworthy, you muſt excuſe me; both 
my nephew and I were engaged, before I ſuſpected this 
near approach of his happineis.— Engaged! quoth the 
quire; never tell me, I won't part with thee to-night 
upon any occaſion. Shalt ſup here, pleaſe the Lord 


Harry. —“ You muſt pardon me my dear neighbour, 


anſwered Allworthy; I have given à ſolemn promiſe, 


and that you know I never breax.— Why, pr'ythee, 


who art engaged to ?” cries the ſquire. Allworthy then 
informed him, as likewiſe of the company. * Odzoo- 
Kers! anſwered the iquire, I will go with thee, and ſo 
ſh2} Sophy; for I won't part with thee to-night ; and 
it wouid be barbarous'to part Tom and the girl. This 
offer was preſently embraced by Allworthy : and So- 
phia conſented; having firſt obtained a private promiſe 
from her father, that he would not mention a ſyllable con- 
cerning her marriage. | 
Eels CHAP. THE LAST. 
— Ir which the Hiftory is concluded. 

OUNG Nightingale hay been that afternoon, by 

appointment, to wait on his father, who received 


him much more kindly than he expected : there likewiſe 


he met his uncle, no was returned to town in queſt of 
his ne- married daughter. 505 
- This marriage was the luck ĩeſt incident which could 


have happened to the young gentleman ; for theſe bro- 
thers lived in a conſtant ſtate of contention ahout the go- 


vernment of their children, both heartily deſpiſing the 
method which each other took. Exch of them therefore 
now endeavoured as much as he could to palliate the of- 
fence which his own child had committed, and to aggra- 


vate the match of the other. This deſire of triumphing 


— 
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over his brother, added to the many arguments which 
Allworthy had uſed, ſo ſtrongly operated on the old 
gentleman, that he met his ſon with a ſmiling counte- 
nance, and actually agreed to ſup with him that evening 
at Mrs. Miller's. + 2 3 
As for the other, who really loved his daughter with 
the moſt immoderate affection, there was little difficulty 
in inclining him to a reconciliation. He was no ſooner 
informed by his nephew where his daughter and her huſ- 
band were, than he declared he would inſtantly go to 
her; and when he arrived there, he ſcarce ſuffered her 
to fall upon her knees, before he took her up, and em- 
braced her with a tenderneſs which affected all who ſaw, 
him; and in leſs than a quarter of an hour was as well re- 
conciled to both her and her huſband, as if he had him- 
ſelf joined their hands. 5 5 TT Sn 
In this ſituation were affairs, when Mr. Allworthy 
and his company arrived to complete the happineſs of 
Mrs. Miller, who no ſooner ſaw Sophia, than ſhe gueſſed 
every thing that had happened; and ſo great was her 
friendſhip to Jones, that it added not a few tranſports 
to thoſe ſhe felt on the happineſs of her own daughter. 
There have not, I believe, been many inſtances of a 
number of people met together, where every one was ſo 
perfectly happy, as in this company. Amonſt whom, 
the father of young Nightingale enjoyed the leaſt per- 
fect content; for, notwithſtanding his affection for 
his ſon ; notwithſtanding the authority and the argu- 
ments of Allworthy, together with the other motive 
mentioned before, he could not be ſo entirely ſatisfied 
with his ſon's choice : and perhaps the preſence of So- 
phia herſelf tended a little to aggravate and heighten bis 
concern, as a thought now and then ſuggelted itſelf, 
that his ſon might have had that lady, or ſome ſuch 
other: not that any of the charms which adorned ei- 
ther the perſon or mind of Sophia, created the uneaſineſs ; 
it was the contents of her father's coffers which, ſet his 
| heart a longing. Theſe _ the charms which he could 
5M 8 * Fe th 2 2 — 
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not bear to think his ſon had ſacrificed to the daughter 
of Mrs. Miller. 
The brides were both very pretty women; but fo to- 
_ tally were they eclipſed by the beauty of Sophia, that 
had they not been two of the beſt tempered girls in the 
world, it would have raifed fome envy in their breaſts ; 
for neither of their huſbands could long keep his eyes 
from Sophia; who (at at the table like a queen receiv - 
ing homage, or rather like a ſuperior being receiving 
adoration from all around her; but it was an adoration 
which they gave, not which ſhe exacted; for ſhe was as 
much diſtinguiſhed by her modeſty and affability, as by 
all her other perfections. | | 
The evening was ſpent in much true mirth. - All 
were happy; but thoſe the moſt, who had been moſt 
unhappy before. Their former ſufferings and fears gave 
ſuch a reliſh to their Felicity, as even love and fortune, 
m their fulleſt flow, could not have given without rhe 
advantage of ſuch a compariſon. Yet, as great joy, 
eſpecially after a ſudden change and revolution of cir- 
eumſtances, is apt to be ſilent, and dwells rather in the 
heart than on the tongue, Jones and Sophia appeared the 
leaſt merry of the whole company: which Weltern ob- 
ſerved with great impatience, often crying out to them, 
Why do'ſt not talk, boy! why do'ft look ſo grave 
Haſt loft thy tongue, girl! Drink another glaſs of 
wine; ſh2't drink another glaſs.” And the more to en- 
liven her, he would ſometimes ſing a merry ſong, which 
bore ſome relation to matrimony, and the Joſs of a mai- 
denhead : nay, he would have proceeded fo far on that 
topic, as to have driven her out of the room, if Mr. 
 Ailworthy had not checked him, ſometimes by looks, 
and once or twice by a— Fie! Mr. Weſtern! He be- 
gan, indeed, once to debate the matter, and aſſert his 
right to talk to his own daughter as he thought fit; 
_ as nobody ſeconded him, he was foon reduced to 
order. | = 7” | 
Notwithſtanding this little reſtraint, he was fo pleaſ- 
ed with the cheerfulneſs and good humuor of the com- 
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„that he inſiſted on their meeting the next day at 
his lodgings. They all did ſo: and the lovely Sophia, 
who was now in private become a bride too, officiated as 
the miſtreſs of the ceremonies ; or, in the polite phraſe, 
did the honours of the table. She had that merning gi- 
ven her hand to Jones in the chapel in Doctor's Com- 
mons; where Mr. Allworthy, Mr. Weſtern, and Mrs. 
Miller, were the only perſons preſent. - 

Sophia had earneſtly defired her father, that no others 
of the company, who were that day to dine with them, 
ſhould be acquainted with her marriage. The ſame ſe- 
crely was enjoined to Mrs. Miller, and Jones undertook 
tor Mr. Ailworthy. This ſomewhat reconciled the de- 
licacy of Sophia to the public entertainment, which, in 
compliance with her father's will, ſhe was obliged to go 
to, greatly againit her own inclinations. In confidence 
of this ſecreſy, ſhe went through the day pretty well; till 
the iquire, who was now advanced into the ſecond bottle, 
could contain his joy no longer ; but, filling out a bum- 
per, drank a health to the bride. The health was im- 
mediately pledged by all preſen-, to the great confuſion of 
the poor bluſhing Sophia, and the great concern of Jones 
upon her account. To ſay truth, there was not a per- 
ſon preſent made wiſer by this diſcovery ; for Mrs, Mil- 
ler had whiſpered it to her daughter, her daughter to 
her huſband, her huſband to his filter, and ſhe to all the 
reſt, onde: od EEE | FO, FS 
Sophia now took the firſt opportunity of withdrawing 
with the ladies, and the ſquire fat in to his cups; in 
which he was, by degrees, deſerted by all the company, 
except the uncle of young Nightingale, who loved his. 
bot tie as well as Weſtern himſelf. Theſe two therefore 
ſat ſtoutly to it during the · Whole evening, and long after 


that happy hour which had ſurrendered the charming 30 


phia to the eager arms of her enraptured Jones. 
Thus reader, we have at length brought our hiſtory to 
a concluſion; in which, to our great pleaſure, though 
contrary, perhaps, to thy expectation, Mr. Jones appears 
to be the happieſt of all human kind; for hat happiness 
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this world affords equal to the poſſeſſion of ſuch a wo- 
man as Sophia, I ſincerely own I bave never yet diſco- 
As to the other perſons who have made any confidera- 
ble figure in this hiſtory, as ſome may deſire to know a ©. 
little more concerning them, we will proceed, in as few 
words a poſſible, to ſatisfy their curioſity. 

Allworthy hath never yet been prevailed upon to ſee 
Blifil; but he bath yielded to the importunity of Jones, 
backed by Sophia, to ſettle 2ool. a year upon him ; to 
which Jones hath privately added a third. Upon this 
income he lives in one of the northern counties, about 
200 miles diſtant from London, and lays up 200l. a year 
out of it, in order to purchaſe a ſeat in the next parlia- 
ment from a neighbouring borough, which he has bar- 
gained for with an attorney there. He is allo lately 
turned methodift, in hopes of marrying a very rich wi- 
dow of that ſect, whoſe eſtate lies in that part of the 
kingdom. | 

Square died ſoon after he wrote the before-mentioned 
letter; and as to Thwackum, he continues at his vica- 
rage. He hath made many fruitleſs attempts to regain 
the confidence of Allworthy, or to ingratiate himſelf 
with Jones, both of whom he flatters to their faces, 
and abuſes behind their backs. But in his ſtead, Mr. 
 Allworthy hath lately taken Mr. Abraham Adams into 
his houſe; of whom Sophia is grown immoderately 
nds and declares he ſhall have the tuition of her chil- 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick is ſeparated from her huſband, and 
retains the little remains of her fortune. She lives in re- 
putation at the polite end of the town, and is ſo good an 
£conomiſt, that ſhe ſpends three times the income of her 
fortune, without running in debt. Shemaintains a per- 
fect intimacy with the lady of the Iriſh peer; and in acts 
ky 19 van to her, repays all the obligations ſhe owes to 

hu = - | 

Mrs. Weſtern was ſoon reconciled to her niece Sophia, 
and bad ſpent two months together with her in the coun- 
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try. Lady Bellaſton made the latter a formal viſit at her 
return to town, where ſhe behaved to Jones as to a per- 
fe& ſtranger, and with great civility wiſhed him joy cn 
his marriage. ES at 


Mr. Nightingale hath purchaſed an eſtate for his ſon in 
the neighhourhood of Jones, where the young gentleman, 
his lady, Mrs. Miller, and her little daughter reſide, and 
the moſt agreeable intercourſe ſubſiſts between the two 
families. | | 

As to thoſe of lower account, Mrs. Waters returned 
into the country, had a penſion of 60]. a year ſettled upon 
her by Mr. Allworthy, and is married to Parion Supplez 
on whom, at the inſtance of Sophia, Weſtern hath be- 
ftowed-a conſiderable living. 

Black George, hearing the diſcovery. that had been 
made, run away, and was never fince heard of; and 
jones beſtowed the money on his family; but not in 
equal proportions, for Molly had much the greateft 

As for Partridge, Jones hath ſettled gol. a year on him; 
and he hath again ſet up a ſchool, in which he meets with 
much better encouragement than formerly; and there is 
no a treaty of marriage on foot, between him and Miſs 
Molly Seagrim, which, through the mediation of Sophias 
is likely to take effect. TD St : 
We now return to take leave of Mr. Jones and Sophia 

who, within two days after their marriage, attended 
Mr. Weſtern and Mr. Allworthy into the country. 
Weſtern hath reſigned his family ſeat and the greater part 
ol his eſtate to his ſon-in-law, and hath retired to a leſſer 
houſe of his, in another part of the country, which is 
better for hunting, Indeed, he is often as a viſitant 
with Mr. Jones, who, as well as his daughter, hath an 
infinite delight in doing every thing in their power to 
pleaſe him: and this deſire of theirs is attended with 
iuch ſucceſs, that the old gentleman declares. he was never 
happy in his life till now. He hath here a parlour and 
antickamber to himſelf, where he gets drunk with whom 
he plcaics ; and his daughter is ſtill as ready as former- 
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' . + to play to him whenever he defires it; for Jones hath 
| aſſured her, that next to pleaſing her, one of his bigheft 
| 
| 


ſatisfactions is to contribute to the happineſs of the old 
man, ſo the great duty which ſhe e and performs 
to her father, renders her almoſt equally dear to him, 
with the love which ſhe beſtows on himſelf. - 8 
Sophia hath already produced him two fine children, a 
boy and a girl, of whom the old gentleman is fo fond, 
that he ſpends much of his time in the nurſery; where he 
declares the tattling of his little | ughter, who is 
above a year and a half old; is ſweets than the fineſt 
cry of dogs in England, © per -. 
Allworthy was likewiſe greatly liberal to Jones on 
the marriage, and hath omitted nd inſtance of ſhewing 
his afﬀeRtion to him and his lady, who loyes him as a 
father. Whatever in the nature bf Jones had a tendency 
to vice, has been corrected by continual converſation with 
this good man, and by his union with the lovely and vir- 
tuous Sophia. He hath alſo, by reflection on his paſt 
follies, acquired a diſcretion and p ce very uncom- 
mon in one of his lively parts. TE. | 
To conclude; as there are nof to be found a worthier 
man and woman than this fond couple, ſo neither can 
any be imagined more happy. They preſerve the purcft 
and tendereſt affect ĩon for each other; an affection daily 
increaſed and confirmed by mutual endearments, and mu- 
tual efteem : nor is their conduct towards their relations 
and friends leſs amiable than towards one another; and 
ſuch is their condeſcenſion, their indulgence, and their 
| beneficence to thoſe below them, that there is not a neigh- 
| bour, a tenant, or a ſervant, who doth” not moſt grate- 
fully bleis the day when Mr. Jones was married to his 
dophia. Nos 
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